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PART I 
APRIL 




CHAPTER I 


The house was built below the disused quarry on the 
edge of the heather. Last summer moor fires destroyed 
the trees on the slope of the quarry and burned the 
heather as far as the road. From the house the road was 
not visible; it lay at the back, across half a mile of moor, 
and in a dip of the land. The front of the house looked 
across the valley to the farther hill; the road from the 
south, from the town, descended this in a great curve, 
clearly visible from the windows. From the upper win- 
dows on this side, you saw the sea, a great way out. Very 
seldom, a ship passed, its smoke a brown smudge on the 
sky after it fell from sight. There were fewer ships all the 
time. Lotte had told me that the Tyne was a derelict 
place, with piles of rusted iron where the yards had been 
once, but I had not seen this for myself. It was hard to 
get into the derelict areas — that is, it was hard to get a 
pass for them with no excuse but that one wanted to stare. 

It was two months since I left Norway and came home. 
So far I had seen nothing of England except the first sight 
of it from the aeroplane, then London, and then the jour- 
ney up here by road. But it was clear enough, even with- 
out the little I knew from the Norwegian newspapers 
but it was more than I found in papers at home that 
things were not going well. There was hardship in Nor- 
way, with the closing of so many trade routes, but there 
people were never very rich. To be a little poorer than 
before meant less to them than it means to people here. 
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IN THE SECOND YEAR 


London seemed normal except for the beggars. During 
the whole of the weeks I stayed there with Lotte and 
Richard I never became used to them. Lotte, who had 
been in Germany a few years after the war of 1914-18, 
when she was just married to Richard, said it was not 
much worse here now than then in Berlin with decent 
women offering themselves after dark, and a man who 
looked like a gentleman would suddenly ask you for a 
coin, anything, a sixpence, if you looked like a foreigner. 
I had not seen that, and what I saw in London horrified 
me. In Norway it would have been inconceivable. What 
struck me more than the beggars themselves was the atti- 
tude of the other people to them — indifference or impa- 
tience is the gentlest treatment they get. 

I can tell you I was glad to come up here where there 
was plenty of grumbling, and the farmers burying part 
of their food and the fisherman keeping back a third of 
a catch and so on and afterwards selling it from house to 
house or exchanging it in the shops almost under the 
noses of the marketing officers, who are afraid to go too 
far with our quick-tempered fishwives and their men, and 
there was plenty of poverty too, but nothing like the feel- 
ing in London where it smelled to you from the pave- 
ments. 

Last night, when we came here, Lotte said: ‘Now 
you’re home, Andy.’ 

‘It feels more like home,’ I said. 

She sat at the table in my room, her elbows on it, her 
cheek on her hand. I thought she was tired, but her eyes, 
grey-green and bright, were inquisitive and merry, as 
always when she asked me what I thought of things. In 
growing old— she would be forty this year— Lotte had 
kept the face of a schoolgirl above her small stocky body. 
She had thin arms, small hands and feet, thin legs, but 
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her body had thickened. Seated, this was scarcely notice- 
able. I noticed only her face, brown, with the pointed jaw 
like my own, the lines round her eyes, her schoolgirl’s 
smile, mocking, seductive, half serious, 

'Are you wishing you had stayed in Norway?’ 

'I didn’t realise it was like this.’ 

‘Like?’ Lotte smiled, 

‘A country decaying,’ I said. ‘The sense that life is 
narrowing and closing in — like walking through the pas- 
sage of a mine with the walls narrowing. I can’t say that 
it’s a pleasant feeling, Lotte.’ 

‘You have been away too long. You don’t know what 
it was like before the new Government took things over.’ 

‘Perhaps you and Richard can persuade me,’ I said. I 
didn’t want to spoil the homecoming with argument. This 
house meant a great deal to my sister. I scarcely remem- 
bered it. Lotte stayed on here when our mother died and 
I was sent south, to live with a doctor, because of my 
arm. I never came back. I was in Norway during the 
troubles, and afterwards, after things quieted down, and 
Richard bought this place — ^it had been empty — ^Lotte 
wrote to me that it was like being young again. Young 
and happy, I thought she meant. 

I thought of that this morning when I was watching 
the south road for Richard’s car. As soon as I saw it, 
four miles away on the turn of the hill, I went downstairs 
to tell Lotte. On the stairs I met the servant — there was 
only one in this big house, a woman of close on fifty, from 
the village, bright-eyed, with quick heavy movements, 
liking Lotte and as suspicious as an anim^ of everyone 
else. When I saw her, and heard her telling my sister 
what had happened in the village and at the port since 
she went to London, I thou^t it only needed a few years 
of isolation of this part of England for them to begin 
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burning witches again. Annie would have piled faggots 
with the cruel zest of a child to be helpful. 

I told her that I had seen General Sacker’s car. She 
turned and thudded downstairs again, crying out that if 
the master was coming he would want coffee, he would 
want this and the other. She called Lotte ‘Mrs. Sacker,’ 
and Richard was ‘the master.’ As for me she pretended 
not to know my name, although it is the same as the 
Prime Minister’s — Frank Hillier is our second cousin. 

Lotte was not in the house. She had walked down to 
the port to try to buy some fish before it went off by the 
market train or was hidden by the fishwomen. In London 
she lived as fitted the wife of General Sacker, one of the 
saviours of his country: up here she was Lotte Sacker, 
whom everyone had known well as a little girl. I heard a 
woman who came to the house selling fish call her ‘Mrs. 
Captain, honey,’ and the men usually addressed Richard 
as ‘Cap’n.’ 

I met Richard for her below the house. He came round 
the sharp corner too quickly and drew up at the gates 
with a frightful noise of gears and brake. He was a bad 
driver. He had been allotted one of the best cars by the 
Government and in two years it was one of the worst. He 
was allotted a chauffeur at the same time, and got rid of 
him by frightening him until the man begged to be sent 
back to the army. 

He jumped out and began to climb the path, walking 
slowly. He was only two years older than I and a year 
younger than Lotte, but he had grown heavy since he 
gave up active soldiering — if that is what you call what 
he did during the troubles. I never approved of his views 
or conduct, never from the beginning, and I have never 
been able to dislike him. 

I watched him as he came up to me. He had the face of 
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the Notre Dame devil, except that it was a merry face, 
with deep downward-drawn laughter lines, out-thrust 
lower lip, eyes lively and quick, quick hands, ears pointed 
and set forward. He was smiling as he came towards me, 
the smile that drew out his long lower lip until it was the 
width of his cheekbones. He shouted to me when he was 
less than a dozen yards away, holding up a folded blue 
paper. I did not recognise it at once; we had no air-letter 
service yet in Norway. 

‘Hillier’s coming to spend a night here on his way 
south. Where’s Lotte?’ 

‘Is he coming alone?’ I said. 

‘There’ll be his pilot. Now what is it, Annie?’ 

The woman had come running down the path from the 
house — she ran with flat feet, at great speed, like a bird. 
She was in a state because Lotte had the key of the coffee 
tin. It was the woman who insisted on its being kept 
locked. With coffee the price it was this year she would 
have thought it weak-minded to leave the tin open. She 
herself locked everything that would lock, pantry, meat- 
safe, coal house. She did it from pure peasant suspicious- 
ness — a certain amount of house-to-house theft went on 
near the towns but here no one was actually hungry ex- 
cept, at times, in the winter. Richard laughed at her and 
sent her scudding back to the house. 

We reached it as Lotte opened the other door. She sent 
Richard a bright look when she heard that Frank HiUier 
was coming, but if it deceived him I guessed that she was 
disappointed. She went into the house and upstairs to get 
the rooms ready. I met her in the hall as she came down 
again. She had changed her woollen dress for a skirt and 
short jacket dr^ged over her tight round little stomach, 
and she had touched her mouth with red — ^it went wdl 
with her brown face and it was the only make-up she used. 
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I put my left arm in hers and we went out into the upper 
garden. The aeroplane had passed over the house twenty 
minutes since and we had not crossed the lawn before we 
heard the car. We turned back. 

‘Look/ Lotte said. ‘Hebden is with him.’ 

In uniform, with a belt round him, Hebden was enor- 
mously fatter. I loathed the man so much that he seemed 
to me more repellent, physically more repellent, than he 
was. In fact many people, and a great many women, found 
him attractive, for some boyish quality in his large face. 
In Norway they said that he had been castrated during 
the fighting in South Wales and he had severe pain at 
times. He carried morphia pills. It may have been true. It 
would account for his increasing fatness and his quite 
pathological dislike of socialists and liberals. He hated 
them as some men hate black-beetles. He was Hillier’s 
other close friend. 

He had dropped behind, allowing Richard to walk in 
front with Hillier. I watched them come. Hillier was a 
head shorter than Richard, slender, almost self-effacing 
until you were close enough to meet the gaze of his light 
eyes, calm, supercilious, not unpleasant. He rested his arm 
on Richard’s shoulder and listened with a smile to some- 
thing he was saying. You could think he depended entirely 
on Richard. There was an almost feminine curve of his 
body towards Richard’s, yet he was not in any way femi- 
nine, in looks or manner. I found it hard to define in my 
mind the ^liiiaity of the intimacy between them. It was 
very close. I guessed that at one time Lotte had suffered 
from it and that the time was over. At forty only a very 
few emotions are able to hurt deeply and these few are 
all to do with dying rather than living. 

Hillier’s manner with her was simple and affectionate, 
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almost the affection of a friend who would like to be a 
lover. I did not feel that it was pretence. It was unreal, 
rather. Or perhaps it was only so sexless that its reality 
made no sense in me. By contrast, Colonel Hebden was 
flamboyant. He kissed her hand, leered at her, with the 
airs of a romantic amateur in women. He wore the uni- 
form of Hillier’s bodyguard, black tabs and a black stripe 
down the side of the trousers, honours of the Special corps 
of the National Volunteer Guard. He was its Colonel, and 
he was also Air Minister. They told in London of him that 
he possessed no less than a hundred and fifty uniforms, 
and made rather a joke of it. 

During lunch — it consisted of the fish Lotte had 
brought and tinned pears — the talk became awkwardly 
political. There was a come-and-go argument between 
Richard and Hebden. Listening closely without seeming 
to, I thought there was a closer antagonism between them 
than showed in their manner. Hebden had said one word 
or other about the Volunteers. The situation was a little 
awkward. Richard, as commandant of the Volunteers, was 
Hebden’s superior officer, but the head of the Prime Min- 
ister’s Special Guard had almost an ex-officio equality with 
him. I gathered that Hebden thought there were a sight 
too many Volunteers on the pay roll at present. 

‘Half of them could be demobilised to-morrow with ad- 
vantage,’ he grumbled. ‘What do they do? except cost 
money — three times what they’d cost in a Labour Camp.’ 

‘They weren’t recruited for Labour C. . / Richard 
said. 

‘Perfectly. But they’ve done their work.’ 

‘So you think you can get rid of them?’ said Richard. 
He was at a disadvantage, because he was becoming angry 
and Hebden was his guest. 
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Hebden lifted his heavy shoulders and smiled. When he 
smiled two dimples appeared in his cheeks. I found this a 
detestable softness in so big a man. 

‘Not get rid of. Pension them — the older ones first.’ 

‘That is, the ones who did the fighting.’ 

‘Time they had a rest,’ Hebden answered softly. 

‘In a Labour Camp?’ Richard said. He turned to Hillier. 
‘You don’t agree with this, Frank.’ It was not a question. 

Hillier had been listening to both of them with his slight 
smile. Now he smiled outright, with amazing sweetness. 
His lips, like his eyes, were pale. His face was noticeably 
sensitive, as though he listened with the whole of it. I had 
always the feeling that he understood very little through 
his ordinary senses. 

‘You may be sure we shall do nothing ungenerous,’ he 
said. 

Certainly Lotte noticed that he had not answered the 
question. I saw that by her swift sideways glance at his 
face. I doubted at the time whether Richard did. He 
seemed satisfied and dropped the argument. There was an 
echo of it again towards the end of the meal, when Hebden 
produced a newspaper from his pocket and showed Hillier 
an article headed: Ruinous Finance. 

Richard looked at it with contempt. ‘If I had my way 
I’d send the proprietor of that paper to a Training Camp,’ 
he said. 

‘What are you talking about? Chamberlayn?’ Hebden 
smiled. 

‘Yes, I would. Thomas Chamberlayn himself. Close 
down his newspapers, take over all his financial and bank- 
ing interests and run them for him — or rather, for our- 
selves.’ 

This time Hillier intervened. I had noticed how seldom 
he did it. 
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II 


‘Give me time, Richard.’ 

‘Time for Tom Chamberlayn and the others of his way 
of thinking to undo all we’ve done,’ Richard answered, 
but he laughed. 

Hebden left after lunch. As soon as he had gone Rich- 
ard and Hillier went upstairs to the library. It held more 
winter apples than books, and smelled of them. It was the 
only completely dry room in the house. In most of the 
others the sea air, or the rain, had found some way of 
blackening the wallpaper and warping window frames. 
There was no labour to spare to put it right. That seemed 
doubly absurd to me when I had hoard the number of men 
in the Labour Camps given as high as five million. I 
thought this number was an exaggeration — part of them 
must have been in the other, what are called the Training 
Camps. The state of the house worried Lotte but she 
could not persuade Richard to take any interest in it. 

I found her near teatime in the dairy, skimming one of 
the flat bowls of milk. I spoke to her about Colonel Heb- 
den, and she shut the door before answering. 

‘I don’t like him,’ she said. ‘But you needn’t believe all 
you hear about him in London.’ 

‘I heard very little in London,’ I said slowly. ‘The worst 
I have heard has been printed in Norwegian newspapers.’ 

‘He’s not cruel. Not in that way. Look at him. He has 
no more cruelty than a baby pulling the legs off flies.’ 

‘If the flies are human,’ I said. 

‘No, I don’t believe it.’ 

I had no reason to suppose she was not right. Nor- 
wegian newspaper correspondents have only the usual 
sources of information. Hebden was English and the Eng- 
lish have no special ingenuity in cruelty. 

‘Why do we hear so much about Chamberlayn?’ I 
asked. ‘Bankers used to be anonymous — except Mr. Mon- 
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tague Norman. And I think his notoriety was an accident, 
due to his having a beard. Beards are easy to draw.’ 

Lotte smiled. She sat on the only chair in the room and 
swung her legs. 

‘Chamberlayn used to be called the Enemy of the 
People.’ 

‘Isn’t he now?’ 

‘I believe that most people in the Party, except poor 
Richard, regard him as our only Friend. He arranged the 
American loan when it had been practically refused.’ 

‘But there were unpublished conditions to the loan?’ 
I said. 

‘I don’t know,’ my sister said. ‘I don’t think so. Why 
should there be?’ She yawned, tapping the back of her 
hand on her mouth. For the wife of one of the saviours of 
his country she was shamefully uninterested in politics. 

Dinner was not a more elaborate meal than lunch. Lotte 
was really a poor housewife. Fortunately the Prime Min- 
ister was known to be indifferent what he ate or drank. 
He even sipped Annie’s dandelion wine and sent her intd 
chuckles of pride by complimenting her on it. It was 
nauseous stuff. { 

He made himself affable to me, too. He asked me whal? 
had been written in Norway during the fighting the yean 
before. 

‘Very little,’ I said untruthfully. ‘It was difficult to gef 
news.’ The last at least was true. All the news was cen- 
sored before it left the country. A Norwegian corre- 
spondent of a socialist paper resigned and came home with 
stories which were not wholly credited. I had met him in 
Oslo. He seemed to me hysterical and overwrought. Dur- 
ing the evening he became drunk and spoke of Hillier and 
Richard as ‘those cruel bastards.’ It was he who spread 
the story about Hebden’s wound. 
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‘There was very little serious trouble/ Hillier said. 
‘What fighting there was Richard took care of easily.’ 

‘The Volunteers were trained and well armed?’ I asked. 

‘As well trained as the regular army. Almost as well 
armed. The officers of the first companies we enrolled — 
now five years ago — were all ex-army officers and N.C.O.’s 
or from the Air Force.’ 

‘Were you expecting trouble?’ I said, as carelessly as I 
could. 

‘I ought to warn you that my wife’s brother is an un- 
regenerate liberal,’ Richard said, with a laugh. 

‘He has been living in a country which can afford lux- 
uries,’ Hillier smiled. His smile was invariably charming. 
The supercilious look I found intolerable, or humiliating, 
was in his eyes and the persistent droop of the lids. 

‘Is liberalism a luxury? It used to be a home-made 
article.’ 

‘At the beginning of last year,’ Hillier said quietly, 
‘there were riots in almost every large industrial town. 
They were called food riots by the liberal and labour 
newspapers. Actually they were all deliberately organised. 
There was no starvation.’ 

‘There were four-and-a-half million men out of work,’ 
I said. ‘Or so we heard.’ 

‘They weren’t starving.’ 

‘The Labour government which went in in January had 
promised to double their allowances,’ Richard said. He 
pulled down the corners of his mouth. Now he looks as 
malicious as that devil, I thought. 

‘The financial crisis broke as soon as they went in, as 
we all knew it must. Gold poured out abroad. The rioting 
became dangerous. Eight town halls were burned in one 
week.’ 

‘Not such a loss/ I said. 
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‘There were a great many people killed,’ Lotte said. 

I could feel Hillier’s contempt for me, a cold reasonable 
contempt, nothing fanatical. And yet he must have been 
a fanatic. Those light eyes were not the eyes of a wholly 
sane man. 

‘Your labour and liberal friends did nothing at all,’ he 
said calmly. ‘They argued among themselves. A few of 
them were for what they called action. What action they 
could have taken heaven alone knows. Neither the Air 
Force nor the Army would have supported an adventure 
from their side. Nor the police. When the National Volun- 
teers under your brother-in-law,’ — I thought he spoke de- 
liberately of Richard in this way — ‘took charge, with the 
police and the Air Force looking on or at a pinch helping, 
they cleared the streets inside a week. If you ask me, I 
think most of the labour leaders were enormously relieved. 
At any rate they went quietly. The two of them who 
joined the National State government are both excellent 
men, at their own jobs.’ He looked out of the window. 
I felt Lotte’s foot hard against my ankle, and held my 
tongue. I knew it was not the whole story. 

After dinner Hillier and Richard sauntered across the 
moor for a walk. It was a clear calm evening, warm for 
April. There was a full moon. The light seemed to come 
from behind the moors and to flow into the valley from its 
narrower end. The edge of the moor was black, without 
shadows, like a dead world. They came back about ten 
o’clock. I had gone up to my room. I looked down at them 
in the garden. Richard had fetched a jug and glasses for 
them from the house, and they were seated side by side 
at the broken-down table, not talking, smoking. The cur- 
tains of the drawing-room must have been open and the 
light left on inside the room. It fell full on Hillier’s face, 
and on the folds of the nearly white woollen overcoat he 
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wore round his shoulders, the sleeves hanging. There was 
a mountain-ash tree behind the table, the clusters of 
creamy flowers just visible between the leaves. The light 
came through it on to the table and on to their glasses. 
Richard was sitting sideways, his shoulders hunched to 
his ears. He wore his thick grey sweater and in this light 
it re'^embled a monk’s garment. He was not looking at the 
other man. He had his head down and seemed to stare in 
absence of mind at the ground. 

I don’t know why this scene impressed me. I wanted to 
understand it, and there seemed at first nothing to under- 
stand. I did not move from the window. I watched until 
they stood up, still in their silence, and moved towards the 
house from my sight. I heard Richard come upstairs 
slowly. 

I lay in bed and let my mind dwell on the image of the 
two men sitting in the darkened garden. I thought that if 
it were not important for itself it must be part of some 
earlier event, the latest moment in a line of which the first 
would emerge if I had patience to wait for it. 

After a time I thought that the beginning had been a 
moment more than twenty years earlier, when I lay on the 
couch in my aunt’s garden room and saw the two young 
men in the doorway. The room had been kept cool and 
dark with the sun blinds, and behind them the garden was 
brilliant with sunlight, colours wavering in the ripples of 
heat. They stood side by side, smiling at us with the half 
lovable condescension of boys of their age. They were 
both eighteen. 

Lotte was with me. It was shortly after my father’s 
death. My arm had been operated on for the third time. 
This was the summer of 1921 when the sun blazed day 
after day for weeks. In places the commons caught fire 
and smouldered all that time. 
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I was then sixteen. I hated the thought of going back 
to Eton with my crippled arm. The operation was a 
failure. By this time I had had all I needed of pain and 
what with it and being alone often I had learned a num- 
ber of tricks. One of them was to keep quiet and to let my 
mind choose meanings for me. 

Frank Hillier, our cousin, was the shorter and slighter 
of the young men. In those days he was a little sullen with 
me. He resented the fact that his father had failed in 
everything, last of all in the shop he opened in an out-of- 
the-way town. My father had paid for Frank to be edu- 
cated at Thame Grammar School, and last thing before he 
died had put him into a solicitor’s office. He failed his first 
examination and did not care to go on. Richard Sacker 
was the other boy. He had been Frank’s friend at school. 
A year ago he had inherited money from a distant cousin 
— not a fortune, enough to allow him to do as he pleased. 
This was to fly. He had a second-hand aeroplane. He 
looked older than his age, thanks to the air wrinkles at 
the corners of his eyes and the deep lines down his cheeks. 
There was no mistaking the relation between them, or at 
least I could not mistake it. So far as I remember, I ac- 
cepted it, with a certain satisfaction. It completed a circle 
in my own mind. 

We had not expected them here. When Lotte saw them 
she got up slowly from my couch and went forward to 
shake hands. Richard explained that they were camping 
in the low field and had come to see how I was. He came 
over to me then and looked at my arm strapped to my side 
and sat down and began to talk. 

He came every day after that. The fourth afternoon, 
when he was trying to distract me from the pain, Lotte 
came in and watched us. He asked her to fetch him a 
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book. She went away and brought it in silence. He took it, 
looking at her with his wide smile. 

‘Do you remember slapping my face when you were 
Andy’s age and I asked you to bring my mackintosh?’ 

‘I was tired of fagging for you and Frank.’ 

‘And now?’ he laughed. 

‘I didn’t bring the book for you, I brought it for Andy.’ 

‘You wouldn’t have brought it for me?’ 

‘No, I would not.’ 

He seemed a little taken aback, but he laughed and 
began reading to me. The next day he came to say good- 
bye. Our cousin did not take so much trouble. 

Richard came into another legacy at that time, almost 
three thousand pounds. He gave half of it to his friend. 
Frank Hillier invested his share while helping Richard to 
spend the rest. He bought another second-hand aeroplane, 
and one morning he set off unnoticed, with Frank as 
passenger, to fly to the Cape. The enterprise came to noth- 
ing. They were forced to land somewhere in East Africa 
and the machine actually fell to pieces. Richard tried and 
failed to repair it. When they reached a trading station 
the newspapers had already forgotten them again. Hillier, 
I daresay, regretted this. 

They came back to England early that year, and Rich- 
ard settled down to study aeronautics. Frank decided late 
in the day to read for the Bar. In April Richard came to 
see us alone. 

Lotte was about to be married. She was marrying an 
American called Lathan, a pleasant good man, older than 
any of us, kind, reliable, quick-witted. He was old enough 
to have been in the war, but he was not in it long enough 
to have become tired and nervously exhausted and restless 
as were the only Englishmen of his age whom we had 
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known. There was none of that faint antagonism we felt 
— even I felt it, though I was not older than thirteen when 
the war ended — in the presence of old-young men with 
their fixed and incommunicable memories. Not that they 
tried to communicate them to young men of Richard’s age. 
If we showed any curiosity about the war they made light 
of it, or told us would-be funny stories. In our turn we 
were hostile or jeering, to cover a sense of loss. Lotte’s 
American, on the other hand, was almost too willing to 
talk. He had taken his war seriously, and had tried to 
understand it, and he was anxious when anyone asked 
him about it that they too should understand it. I became 
excited over what happened in this or that wood and on 
such and such a day. I could even imagine what it had 
looked like at certain times. 

Richard saw him once at the house. Then the American 
went away and he stayed on. He was not living in the 
house, but he came in once or twice every day. He and 
Lotte laughed at each other, more kindly on Lotte’s side 
than on his. There was a deliberate mockery in the 
way he smiled at her and in phrases he used. It was the 
clumsy mockery of a young man, but it was cruelly 
meant. 

After a time she noticed it, and began to mock in her 
turn. She made fun of his adventures. She asked him what 
it felt like to be a rich and idle young man. (This was 
quite unfair. Richard Sacker was never idle and he was 
not well-to-do — at this time he was living on thirty 
shillings a week : his experiments had swallowed up all the 
rest.) In a very short time the tension between them be- 
came unpleasant — more unpleasant to me, I believed, 
than to them. I was reading for an examination and I 
wished he would go and let us be quiet again. We had been 
quiet until he came. 
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He did not go away. He came to the house three times 
a day instead of once. One evening Lotte and I were sit- 
ting without the light, but the fire lit up the big untidy 
room. Richard came in from the garden and sat down in 
silence. He sat with his legs thrust out to the fire and his 
chin sunk. Even in those days he was broad, and his face 
heavy and severe. He was a forbidding young man unless 
he smiled. 

‘Have you nothing to do?’ Lotte said. 

He smiled and winked at me. ‘No.’ 

‘Is that why you come here?’ 

‘Not especially.’ He looked up quickly, and said: ‘Are 
you going to marry this Lathan fellow, iny dear?’ 

He spoke without affection and the word of endearment 
only made his question sound harsher and inexcusable. I 
felt that I ought to leave them and that it did not matter 
to either of them whether I went or stayed. They were as 
indifferent to me then as if I had been another chair in 
the room. I did not know how to go away without clumsi- 
ness. 

‘Certainly,’ Lotte said, with an attempt at dignity. ‘I 
shall be happy with him.’ 

‘What nonsense,’ he said. ‘As if happiness is what you 
want.’ 

Her pretence of dignity broke down. ‘What else .should 
I want then? You tell me.’ 

He was not looking at her, but at the fire, his head 
dropped on his chest. He was wearing dirty shabby 
trousers and a thick sweater fitting up to his neck under 
his chin. It had the air of a uniform. ‘Excitement,’ he said 
in a quiet deep voice. ‘Why on earth did you agree to 
marry him, Lotte?’ 

There was a short silence. Lotte said, deliberately — I 
saw her look at him — ‘I can’t spend the rest of my life 
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waiting for you to care more for me than you do for Frank 
Hillier.’ 

They stood up at the same moment and stood facing 
one another. ‘You’re extraordinarily simple,’ Richard said. 
Now he was laughing at her again and yet he was suffer- 
ing, with the exaggerated abandon of the very young. I 
could not endure to be in the room with them any longer 
and with what there was between them, and I went out. 
Richard grinned at me over her shoulder. He was suf- 
ficiently detached from his desires to notice that I was 
there. I think that Lotte did not look at me. 

They were married in the summer. Lotte was twenty 
and he nineteen, and neither of them had parents or any 
person to consider; between them they had an income of 
three hundred pounds. To speak of considering people, 
Lotte had promised me that when I was eighteen we 
should travel for a year, before I went to Oxford. She for- 
got even to tell me she was sorry this had blown away in a 
wind. I understood it, and I don’t think I minded very 
deeply. My life had not accustomed me to expect the ful- 
filment of what were only pleasant notions, pleasant if 
they came to anything. 

I supposed that Richard’s marrying would at once alter 
or diminish his fanatical loyalty to Hillier. Only an event 
which took place much later surprised me. I learned then 
that a physical tie can be snapped without dying imme- 
diately. The two ends of the nerve go on living for a time. 
It may be a long time, perhaps differs with the minds and 
bodies involved — I don’t know. 

This is what happened. Five years ago, when she had 
been married and childless for fifteen years, Lotte had her 
child. The second (and last) General Strike began on the 
day she was to go into the nursing home. They were stay- 
ing in a remote part of Dorset and their car having failed. 
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there was no way of getting her to the home in time. She 
had a hard birth. Her child, a boy, was born dead and 
she was in despair. She was in such despair that it seemed 
she might die of it. 

The Strike, as it turned out, was not to last more than 
five days, and then it was called off by its harassed leaders 
as hastily and with as bungling a diplomacy as it began. 
The five days were five too many for luck. There was 
tension and deep alarm in the country, because of the 
danger of war that month, but the Strike had been called 
for other reasons, the wage cuts and so on and the mem- 
bership of the unions was falling very quickly with the 
unemployment in heavy industries. When the danger of 
war became acute the leaders themselves hurried to end 
the business without form, and to make speeches urging 
the nation to close its ranks and so on and so forth. They 
used every other smooth formula of our times. 

On the second day of the Strike wireless news of com- 
munist outbreaks in Glasgow and Liverpool startled the 
country. On the evening of this day Hillier got permission 
to form a home defence corps, denied to him until now. 
The National State Party had had its fencing, flying, and 
rifle clubs. It had close on a hundred seats in the House, 
it was growing in the country. But until to-day authority 
had cut it dead in public, while recognising with polite 
bows such odd bodies as the National Service Women, 
who marched and drilled to their heart’s content in uni- 
forms of a singular horror. The leaders of a Conservative 
government, old and elderly men, with their own press 
shouting at them day in and day out to ‘do something’ — 
action, always action — had obeyed a sound instinct to do 
nothing, to take as little action as possible. Aware that 
any step they took must be a step nearer autarchy, not 
liking it yet not able to avert it, they held their hands. 
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At last the old fingers moved, signing their own dismissal 
in the fourth year. And now at last, having brought au- 
thority openly to his side, Hillier hurried to turn every 
club into a company and company into a regiment. He 
sent a car for Richard to come to him in London at once. 
The moment must, he knew, be seized, lest the Govern- 
ment, becoming prudent again with the relief of fear, 
changed its mind. 

I daresay Richard hesitated. I know he went in to see 
Lotte and even asked her what he ought to do. The local 
doctor had told him she was going to die. She was con- 
scious and she told him to do what he pleased. He left her 
with uninterested strangers, and went off to Frank. 

You could say it was Richard who made Hillier’s vic- 
tory possible. Without the National Volunteers there 
would have been no ‘revolution’ last year, no victorious 
National State Party and Council, no personal victory for 
Hillier. And if the first companies had not been formed 
then, in the emergency, would they have been formed at 
all? No one of the Party except Richard could have held 
them together and trained them for four years. No one. 

The two of them could not want for thoughts as they 
sat in the garden. And it was perhaps thoughts and mem- 
ories that kept them silent. 



CHAPTER II 


In the morning I helped Lotte to sort the apples stored 
in the library. Richard and Hillier had taken the car for 
some unspecified expedition. They went north, by the 
moor road. We worked on peacefully in the warm room, 
warm becau.-^e it was over the kitchen wiUi the peat fire 
kept going day and night. They had pulled the electric 
cooking stove out three years ago. The engine was falling 
to pieces and petrol was dear and rationed. Fortunately 
there was a broad chimney. It was easy to deepen the 
recess and make a bed for the peat with stone from the 
quarry. I liked it. I rejoiced that the stewed meat, al- 
though tough, tasted of peat smoke. So did the bread and 
tea and coffee and all that Annie cooked over it. She made 
admirable soup in an iron pan at the side, putting into it 
scraps of everything, even dandelions and fish heads. It 
tasted of peat like the rest. 

‘How long is our cousin staying?’ I asked Lotte. 

‘Exactly long enough to persuade Richard to what he 
wants.’ 

‘You mean to demobilise the Volunteers? Is that the 
whole trouble?’ 

‘No, I don’t think so,’ Lotte said. ‘It’s only the imme- 
diate one.’ She looked down at her hands, small and 
brown, moving over the apples. Her face was serious, with 
the triangular wrinkle between the eyebrows that meant 
she was not sure of herself. ‘I think that Thomas Cham- 
berlayn really is pressing Hillier to put down the Volun- 
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teers. But it’s not a personal thing, as Richard thinks it is. 
The Volunteers are after all a sort of private army. You 
can’t expect bankers, and business men, and civil servants, 
to approve of a private army. They might use it, but they 
wouldn’t like it.’ 

‘But Frank will go with Richard,’ I said. 

Lotte glanced up at me. She was smiling now, almost 
merry. ‘Do you know what, Andy, you’re very simple. You 
think because they loved each other they will always 
think alike.’ 

‘Don’t they?’ 

‘Think alike? Love each other?’ 

I was so anxious, and inquisitive too, to know whether 
she had been happy during these twenty odd years that I 
was willing to risk hurting her. ‘Did it work?’ I asked her. 

She smiled at me provokingly. We see through each 
other too well. ‘Marrying Richard? Yes, always. So far 
as I am concerned it does still. He wasn’t faithful to me, 
if you mean that. There was always some woman. It sur- 
prised me, though I should have expected it. Yet in the 
end it didn’t matter. He had been right: what I wanted 
was excitement. I’m not cut out for what you would call 
the life of the mind or the spirit. Married to a better man 
— better morally and spiritually, I mean — I might have 
been wretched.’ 

I thought of my own life. No, you could not say it had 
been anything but dull and pleasant. Lotte had half closed 
her eyes and folded her thin arms across her body. 

‘But when they were meditating the new Party you 
wrote to me in Oslo that you didn’t care about it.’ 

‘I know. I supposed it would mean that Frank took 
Richard away again.’ 

‘Didn’t it? Surely you’ve had very little of him these 
years?’ 
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Lotte looked at me, steadily, and coolly. She knew how 
little warmth there was in my questioning and how much 
mean curiosity. ‘You make a great many mistakes about 
Richard. Women have meant little to him in any sense, 
though he has gone through what he thought of as exciting 
and amusing adventures, when they were on the way. Al- 
ways rather self-conscious adventures. I have been his 
good sensible friend and he has liked me. He likes very 
few people, and I think no other woman. He enjoys, really 
enjoys, an active life with a large spice of danger. He 
hasn’t enough administrative intellect even to become a 
Minister. That is why all the important posts have gone 
to other men. But he can do anything with young men. 
The Volunteers are really his, his creation. He worked in- 
cessantly. I have known him sleep less than eight hours in 
a week — for six years until last February. It has meant 
more to him than his aeroplanes used to. More, infinitely 
more, than his wife would have meant. In any circum- 
stances.’ 

‘More than Hillier?’ 

‘No, that’s not true. It was to please, no, to serve 
Hillier that he kept at it. He admires Frank. I suppose 
he still loves him more than he loves anyone. Why, he 
even’ — she smiled ironically — ‘even tried to think for him 
And you know that Richard has never been able to sepa- 
rate thinking and feeling.’ 

‘So the country has nothing to thank our Richard fori’ 
I said lightly. ‘He was not even a patriot.’ I knew now 
as much as I wanted to about her life apart from mine. 
Brother and sister born to old parents have the same 
dreams. 

‘You don’t believe in the new Government, do you?’ 

‘I don’t think England has improved,’ I said. 

‘When were you at home last?’ 
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I counted years in which I had lectured on the same 
books and visited the same mountain valley. ‘Not since 
I935-’ 

‘You don’t like it very much then.’ 

‘No.’ I remembered a supper party in a fashionable 
hotel and leaving it in the early morning with a quiet- 
voiced American who told me as we walked through the 
empty streets that he had visited five capital cities in the 
last few months, six, counting New York, and ‘nowhere,’ 
he said softly, ‘nowhere are they spending money as you 
are here. I guess I felt a little ashamed being in there 
to-night. One of your countrymen said it was like 1913.’ 
‘I can’t recall 1913,’ I said. I had felt deeply ashamed 
myself but it was no business of his. From all we 
heard his own country was not a colony of saints and 
idealists. 

‘It became very much worse later,’ said Lotte. ‘More 
vulgar and hopeless.’ 

‘I believe in liberty, and I don’t like dictatorships even 
when they appear to be benevolent.’ 

‘Liberty to drift and starve,’ Lotte cried. 

‘Has the starving ended? Why are there so many 
beggars in London?’ 

‘Because,’ she said swiftly, ‘in spite of what your friends 
write about us, we don’t imprison and flog unregenerate 
enemies. We leave them alone.’ 

‘And Labour Camps? And what you call the Training 
Camps?’ 

‘The first are for unemployed workers and the others 
for the men and women we consider worth disciplining to 
be able to live with us.’ 

She began to sort apples with sudden energy, to cover 
her irritation. She looked more than ever like a schoolgirl, 
quick, awkward, attractive. I felt very fond of her. 
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‘Very well.’ I said softly. ‘Tell me something else. Will 
Richard sacrifice his Volunteers?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And then what?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said slowly. She jumped up from 
the floor, scattering the apples in her lap. They rolled 
under bookshelves and remained there. ‘Why can’t life be 
simpler and direct?’ she cried. ‘Why need there always be 
difficulties, and Mr. Thomas Chamberlayn making gloomy 
speeches and issuing grave warnings I As though he and 
his friends were in command. Why don't we begin to build 
houses, for instance? There’s plenty of stone, and bricks, 
and men waiting about. Why ask civil servants and 
bankers, our servants, what we can and can’t afford? Why 
don’t we use what we’ve got?’ 

Before we left London I had sat next to the great 
financier at a dinner party. He was nearer sixty than fifty, 
a small dark man, kind and very simple. When he heard 
that I lived in Norway he described to me a walking tour 
he had made there years ago while he was at Oxford. I 
had been told, by a French banker, that he was ‘a robber,’ 
and by another man that he ran after women. I saw noth- 
ing of this in him. He struck me as a genuinely kind man, 
rather a saint, and dull as most mildly saintly men are. A 
saint needs a touch of savagery not to appear mawki.sh. 
The great saints have all been unpleasant, violent, or 
savages. His voice was so indistinct that it was hard to 
follow him when he wandered off into a sentence so long 
and meandering that any meaning it might have had at 
the start was soon lost. 

‘If Richard has all along been working for Hillier, 
whom did our heroic cousin work for? Did he work for 
England?’ 

‘Do you remember that he disliked us when we were 
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young, me as well as you, because ours was the rich half 
of the family?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Don’t you remember the awful clothes he came to 
dinner in?’ Lotte said. Her nose wrinkled with laughter. 
‘At the time we were sorry for him. It is ridiculous and 
consoling now. Hanging round like a clown’s. I am cer- 
tain he has never forgiven life for humiliating him so 
many times in his youth. He had no decent clothes until 
Richard gave him the money.’ 

I was going to ask her what this had to do with Thomas 
Chamberlayn, or the Bank of England, or the expense of 
keeping up Richard’s National Volunteers, when we heard 
the car below the house. I went downstairs. 

Hillier and Richard were in the hall. They had been 
driving in an open car and their faces were stung by the 
wind. Hillier was laughing and more animated than I had 
seen him, almost lively. 

‘If I let you drive me again I shall be as crazy as you 
are,’ he was saying to Richard 

‘There’s nothing wrong with my driving,’ Richard pro- 
tested. ‘I haven’t killed anyone.’ 

‘Why choose me?’ Hillier retorted. 

He went upstairs to his room. I followed Richard into 
the dining-room and watched him pour half a tumbler of 
whisky. He drank it as it was without water. Then he 
stood leaning on the table with one hand, the other spread 
on his hip, and smiled down at me. 

‘I’ve settled that business,’ he said. 

‘They’re going to leave you all your men?’ I asked. 

‘They couldn’t take them off me,’ he laughed. ‘Not a 
single lance-corporal.’ 

He put his arm round my shoulder. ‘You look thin, 
Andy,’ he said, in a kind voice. He could be kind and 
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lovable when he chose. ‘As soon as Frank goes back I’ll 
walk with you for a few days. We can’t let you go to Nor- 
way looking pinched. They’ll say next we’re starving in 
England 1 ’ 

It was not possible to feel indifferent to him. He had so 
much life, more of it than his share. I reflected that al- 
though Lotte had suffered, at the hands both of the other 
women and of Frank, she had not found her life dry. This 
even though for both of us Hilliers, for me and for her, 
jealousy is a physical torment. Our imaginations are 
wholly material. We see the physical image and strike 
ourselves on it again and again, trying to kill with the 
flesh what is rooted in the flesh. 

‘One of your foreign journalists, I’m not sure he wasn’t 
a Norwegian, came to me about a man called Stephen 
Spender, a writer. He said he knew certainly he was being 
done to death in prison. Do you know I had every camp 
and prison in the country combed for him? And never a 
trace. What d’ye think of that, my cat?’ He put his head 
back and laughed. ‘He was a solar myth.’ 

‘He was not,’ I said. ‘I knew him.’ 

‘Then his body must have been hewn in pieces and sunk 
in the Thames.’ 

‘It probably was — and by one of your more illiterate 
lance-corporals. He was a poet and a man of virtue.’ 

‘Now listen to me, Andrew.’ He brought both hands on 
to the table, leaning his weight on them and his face 
above mine. I felt weaker than new stubble under him. 
‘You think it’s more important to keep individuals alive 
than to save the life of the country. But you couldn’t even 
do that! What single thing did any liberal politician or 
liberal spirit do after 1918 to stop the country growing 
bewildered and more hopeless? They did nothing. They 
talked. They said it was disgraceful to stop communists 
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preaching bloody revolution to workless men. And by God 
I believe some of you would let the communists put you 
against a wall and shoot you rather than take away their 
liberty to do it. Rotten with principles — and not a living 
principle among you.’ 

‘Can I see over a Training Camp?’ 

‘Yes, of course. Why not?’ 

‘Then you’ll give me a pass?’ 

‘You can remind me of it later.’ 

He took himself off, a little stiffly, vexed with me or 
with himself. I went upstairs to tell Lotte that the dispute 
was settled and in Richard’s sense. 

‘If it’s true, Hillier will go back to town before to- 
night,’ she answered. ‘He won’t stay another night here; 
he doesn’t like the north, and if his mind is made up he’ll 
leave.’ 

I looked out of the window of her room and saw two 
j^oung people coming towards the house across the moor. 
They could only be coming here, the path led nowhere 
beyond. I called Lotte to the window. She looked for a 
moment at the pair, both bare-legged, in grey shorts and 
sweaters, with rucksacks. Both were hatless and had short 
hair. Only the smaller bones, and the hollow in the narrow 
of the back when it was turned to us for a second, gave 
away the shorter figure as a girl. 

‘It’s Ernest Sacker. That must be Stephanie,’ Lotte 
said. She laughed for joy. 

Ernest was Richard’s nephew and her godson, and his 
parents both dead and she being childless she tried to 
think of him as her son. He might have been. He was born 
when she had been married a year. He was nineteen. 

She ran downstairs and out into the upper field to meet 
them. I followed more slowly. When I am to meet stran- 
gers — I had not seen Ernest since he was a serious little 
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boy and the girl might be anyone or no one— my crippled 
right arm feels as heavy as a stone. You see, I have to 
offer my left to shake hands. 

Ernest Sacker was tall and very fair. He had a wide, 
loose frame, but there was no flesh on it to speak of, and 
what there was was as smooth as a child’s. He was broad 
across the eyes, his face narrowing rather sharply to his 
chin. His eyes were remarkable, a deep bright blue, with 
large pupils, and set very low in his head. He shook hands 
with me with the frankest and gentlest of smiles. I thought 
him a delightful young man. 

‘This is Steffy,’ he said, smiling. 

His girl was as brown as he was fair, very thin, with 
grey eyes and a long brown throat. Her small hand 
grasped mine firmly, warm, and as smooth as a pebble 
lying in the sun. 

Lotte took her away upstairs, leaving me with Ernest. 
He told me, but only in answer to questions, that he was a 
Volunteer. He had a fortnight’s leave and he and Ste- 
phanie had walked from York, where he was stationed. 
They had been two nights on the way, sleeping in farms. 
He spoke easily and freely, as if he had known me all his 
life, yet as soon as my questions stopped so did his tongue. 
He was a very silent young man. It was less from shyness 
than from a fear of having nothing to say that his listener 
might wish to hear. I discovered much later that he was 
very intelligent, and a mathematician. I have the greatest 
respect for mathematicians. Mathematics is the only pure 
art. It is the skeleton of music and, I suppose, of the 
universe. 

Seeking for something to entertain him I spoke of 
Richard. His face changed. 

‘Is he here in the house?’ 

‘Yes. Do you admire him very much?’ 
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He looked at me with an unusual steadiness, daring me 
not to take him seriously. ‘I would do anything for him, 
as you might say.’ 

‘Do your friends feel about him like that?’ 

‘Yes, all of us do,’ he said, in the same quiet firm voice. 
‘In a way, he is everything to us.’ 

‘You like being in the Volunteers?’ 

T don’t particularly. The eternal parades, and keeping 
regular hours, are a bore. I don’t get nearly enough time 
to myself. But I wouldn’t give it up unless he himself told 
me to go. Others I know enjoy everything, even the pa- 
rades and the marches.’ 

‘Hillier is here,’ I said. ‘I think he’ll be going before 
dinner.’ 

‘If he doesn’t, Steffy and I will eat in the kitchen with 
Annie. We’re not dressed to eat with the Prime Minister,’ 
he said calmly. 

I went out, and met Lotte in the hall. ‘I’ve seen Frank,’ 
she whispered to me. ‘He’s not going until to-morrow.’ 

Before I could answer she touched my arm gently. I 
glanced round and saw Hillier coming down the stairs. 
He placed his feet on the edges of the stairs, making 
hardly any sound. 

Dinner that night was a longer meal than usual. The 
chief dish was a whole salmon, served with a sauce of 
whipped cream as they serve it in Norway. That was one 
thing about Annie which was altogether unlike a peasant. 
She was willing to try new ways of cooking, even to make 
experiments herself. Before the salmon we had sorrel 
soup, and after it a curd tart with apples. Ernest and 
Steffy did eat their meal in the kitchen. I saw them before 
dinner seated side by side at the fireplace, sharing a plate; 
each had only an outer arm free. The inner pair was 
clasped loosely between them, finger between finger. 
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We burned wood in the dining-room, larch and pine, 
between dogs built of turves. Sparks from the logs set the 
peat smouldering. The smoke went up the wide chimney, 
but the faint acrid scent blended with the scent of burn- 
ing larch. There were only candles in this room, set in 
pairs down the table. They gave less light than the wood. 
Richard had piled it up high enough to roast an ox. The 
windows were shut against the wind, which was strong up 
here, and the room grew unbearably hot. He was indif- 
ferent to heat and cold. 

Lotte left us directly after the meal. I think she went 
to sit with the two young ones in the kitchen, and it was 
as well she did not come back. Richard had brought out 
four bottles of claret; since Hillier never drank anything 
at all and I only moderately he had almost the whole of 
it to his own cheek and the brandy as well. He began to 
say anything that came into his head and to walk up and 
down the room between the table and the fire, talking, 
singing lines from songs, stopping now and then to send a 
shower of sparks from the logs with the heel of his boot. 

In a lull of the wind we heard an aeroplane pass over 
the house. ‘Do you remember that morning in Africa?’ he 
said to Hillier. ‘Morning? It was a quarter past six and as 
clear as noon. There was a sharpness in the air you don’t 
get in places like this country, where too many people 
breathe it. There was a cloud like a city, too.’ He looked at 
me and went on talking to himself. ‘The oil burst, and 
blinded me. I should not have put her down but for that. I 
was covered with it, black and oily to the hairs. Do you 
know what is the worst thing about being down, when you 
know you can’t get away again? It’s the being shut in. The 
edge of the earth turns over on you, like a ring pressing 
down. I thought. Well, I’ve done it this time. I don’t re- 
member ever feeling the air so cold on my face as I felt 
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it then.’ He stopped. ‘That was at four in the morning. 
Soon it was burning us to the bone.’ 

‘How long were you lost?’ I asked Hillier. I hated the 
way he sat, as sober as a judge, the lids of his eyes half 
closed. He seemed coolly watching his friend drink too 
much and become tipsy. Detestable and supercilious I 
thought him. His voice when he answered me was full 
and kind. 

‘I don’t remember.’ He looked at Richard, and said 
with an absolute kindness: ‘He carried me the last nine 
miles. But you don’t know what that meant.’ 

Richard’s mind had flown off on another curve. He 
stood beside me in his characteristic attitude, lounging 
forward, one hand spread out on his hip. He was laughing. 

‘Andrew. When you go back to Scythia tell the gentle 
barbarians from me not to put their trust in labour 
leaders. I know you still have them there. Bloody Mary, 
you should have heard and seen ours when we invited 
them to confer. “In order to spare the country the pains 
of civil war we placed our resignations in the King’s 
hands yesterday.” “You can’t resign what you’ve never 
had,” I said, “the authority over the state. That belongs 
to us, to-day, yesterday, and to-morrow.” Four of them 
were willing, God bless them, “to assist us in maintaining 
order.” Can you beat it? Maintaining order! With the Air 
Force and the Volunteers keeping order all over the coun- 
try and taking their instructions from me. I haven’t 
laughed so much since. They were one sort of heroes. The 
rest, the men who folded their arms and walked out to tell 
their people how they fell, were the other.’ 

*The Scythians, as you call them, would rather know 
what you are going to do than what heroically you did.’ 

‘We shall become a self-sufficing and self-contained 
people again,’ said Hillier. He spoke in a monotonous 
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voice, as though he were repeating a lesson, but with a 
kind of frenzied conviction in it somewhere. If it were 
only a lesson, he had learned it thoroughly. ‘The world 
was going rotten with greed and looseness, everyone try- 
ing to become rich, and cheating and lying, as though 
money and trade were the be-all and end-all of life on 
earth. Men selling their manhood, and women losing their 
womanliness. It had to stop. We are stopping it. We have 
retreated into ourselves. We intend to have no debts to 
other nations and to rely only on ourselves. If it means 
that we are poor for a time, so much the better. We shall 
be all the sweeter for it. Some of the muck and rottenness 
will drop off. Sparta, not Athens, is going to be our model 
in the future.’ 

Richard interrupted him rudely. 

‘Right,’ he shouted. ‘Tell the Scythians that, Andy.’ 
He began to sing at the top of his voice, merrily and 
loudly: ‘England was old England when Germany was a 
pup. And England will be England when Germany's jig- 
gered up. England for the English. No more foreigners 
allowed, except as envious visitors. No French, Boches, 
Eyetalians, or Scythians. The women shall spin English 
wool and the men wear it, and they shall eat English 
mutton and cabbage, and keep early hours.’ 

‘Well, will you allow Englishmen to write and say what 
they please?’ I said. ‘It used to be an English custom.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Richard. ‘Think of England in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. You were as free as air to get drunk, to sing 
in the streets, to break a neighbour’s head. But if you 
offended the State you lost your own head or your ears or 
went to prison double quick and no nonsense about it. 
You can’t say that wasn’t a lively age.’ He finished^off the 
fourth bottle of claret to the great Queen. ‘SveikiT 

I rested my head on my hand. It was much too hot in 
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the room. I looked at Hillier. Cool as a yellow cucumber. 
To please me Richard opened a window. The curtains 
blew in, floating straight out like flags. He had taken off 
his coat and stood there in his shirt, letting the wind blow 
on him. 

‘But the whole world was a scarcely opening market 
then,’ I said to Hillier. I still thought he must have some 
doctrine other than this half mystical nonsense. ‘Now, 
three-quarters of the trade has stopped, in Asia and Cen- 
tral Europe they have gone back internally to barter — as 
they have almost up here. Every harbour in the world is 
filled with fine ships laid up and rusting. I’ve heard that 
you can walk dry-shod over the Tyne below Jarrow. Only 
coasting steamers put in to half the ports in England and 
the Continent. Soon we shall scarcely know what the other 
side of the world looks like except from the tales of a few 
rare travellers. Was that worth taking away our free- 
dom?’ 

At the window Richard sang softly: ‘Stille Nacht, 
heilige Nacht.’ 

‘There is no liberty except in obedience. In obeying as 
soldiers obey, in order not to lose their heads in a crisis,’ 
said Hillier. ‘You were freer as a child than you are now, 
when your parents took the responsibility for you and you 
had only to live. When the State is your father and 
mother, you are free again.’ 

I believed, in utter amazement, that he felt what he 
said. Richard turned abruptly from the window, walked 
to the sideboard, and after struggling for a moment with 
his pencil and a notebook, came to me and handed me a 
folded piece of paper. 

‘There’s your pass,’ he said. ‘It’s for Winchell— that’s 
the nearest Training Camp to here. You can walk there in 
a few hours.’ 
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Hillier watched me fold it into my pocket. He said 
nothing. 

‘At Winchell/ Richard repeated slowly, leaning over me 
at the table, ‘you will find only socialists and communists, 
the flowers of the field. Becoming fit for real English com- 
munism. I am drunk.’ 

‘What is your kind of communism?’ I asked wearily. 

One Englishman, he said, was as good as another and 
worth three foreigners. All were equal in the sight of the 
State. None should be rich and none poor. Then suddenly 
he swept his arm round, knocking glasses, bottles, and 
candles on the floor with a shocking noise. 

‘Chamberlayn is the devil,’ he said. ‘You should keep 
him in order, Frank. Why haven’t you put him under 
restraint?’ 

‘He’s a pleasant fellow, with a sense of culture,’ Hillier 
said. ‘He collects English painters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury — his place in Sussex is almost a gallery.’ 

‘There, I’ve caught you,’ cried Richard. ‘You did go 
there that week. And after we’d agreed to keep him at 
arm’s length.’ 

Hillier did not move from his careless attitude, arms 
lying along the table. His fine sensitive mouth alone 
smiled. ‘I might have known you were not really drunk,’ 
he said quietly. 

‘I think better when I’m drunk.’ 

‘The fact is I was not there. An old friend of yours — 
Harriet English — told me about the pictures. She misses 
few of Thomas Chamberlayn’s week-end house parties.’ 

‘Do you deny Chamberlayn?’ 

‘What do you mean, deny him?’ 

‘Give me your hand,’ Richard said, ‘and swear to carry 
out our plans as we made them, regardless of Chamber- 
layn. Regardless of the devil.’ 
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‘I can swear that,’ Hillier laughed. 

Richard straightened himself and wandered over to the 
French window facing the garden. ‘I must really see Har- 
riet,’ he said to himself. He sang softly: 7/ I betray thee, 
thou nobl’st heart J Tugging the door open — it had not 
been opened this year — he walked away into the dark- 
ness. We waited a quarter of an hour and he had not come 
back. 

‘He’s dropped asleep somewhere on the ground,’ Hillier 
said. 

‘I’d better go after him and bring him in. It’s too cold 
to sleep out.’ 

‘Leave him alone,’ he said, with a smile. ‘He is tougher 
than either you or me.’ 

I rose. ‘I shall go to bed.’ 

‘Are you going to Winchell?’ he asked, not moving. 

‘Oh, I don’t think so,’ I answered carelessly. ‘I men- 
tioned it to Richard. It doesn’t interest me.’ 

In the morning I looked out of my window and saw 
Richard returning across the fields, apparently from the 
village. I went downstairs. Lotte and Ernest were already 
at breakfast. 

‘Hebden is coming this morning to fly Frank back,’ he 
said when he came in. He looked at Ernest. ‘This time he’s 
not flying the machine himself. Do you know a pilot called 
Eckhart?’ 

‘Is that ass coming?’ Ernest said calmly. ‘I shall go out 
with Steffy.’ 

‘Report to me as soon as they go.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ the boy said, in a quickened tone. He hurried 
through the rest of his breakfast and disappeared, with 
Steffy trotting beside him. I hoped he was not going to 
have much of this sort of thing. It was no good way to 
spend leave with your girl. 

I was tempted to go out myself, but I wanted to see 
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Richard with the others this morning. He was in a stiff 
ill-tempered mood. I saw my sister look at him anxiously. 
He could behave as he pleased with her, she had not criti- 
cised him for years, but she was afraid of the effect on a 
man like Hebden of one of his worst rages. 

We heard the car, following the aeroplane. Richard 
went out with a polite smile to welcome Hebden and his 
pilot. Hebden this morning was in a fur coat to his ankles, 
in which he looked like a fat yellow seal. To my surprise, 
Eckhart was a boy as young as Ernest Sacker, good- 
looking, with dark smooth hair, and rosy cheeks. He was 
not an Air Force pilot; he wore the tabs, stripes and wings 
of a flying member cf the Special Guard. He spoke in a 
gentle polite voice and effaced himself at the side of the 
room. I saw from the way his face brightened when Hillier 
came into the room that he was a humble worshipper of 
‘the chief.’ He was almost as devoted to Colonel Hebden, 
running up like a puppy when that mountain lifted its 
finger, blushing with pleasure in being asked to do some- 
thing for it. At the same time I did not think he was an 
ass. I thought he might be one of those simple but not 
always stupid young men who become fanatics for a cause 
they gulp whole. 

They did not stay more than half an hour. Hebden took 
a drink of whisky, Eckhart refused everything. Nothing 
of importance was said until Hebden was being helped 
again into his furs. Then he said jovially: 

‘Are you giving up half or only a third of your Volun- 
teers, Sacker?’ 

‘Not a drummer boy.’ 

Hebden had no tact, or saw no occasion for it. ‘Well, 
what the devil,’ he began. 

‘In any case I shouldn’t be discussing it with you,’ 
Richard said. 

The other’s eyes narrowed, and the flesh of his face 
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seoned to darken. He glanced aside at Hillier. But the 
great man was seemingly lost in thought, or in the view 
from the windows. It was a fine one. The mists were lift- 
ing from the moor, and bdow them trees, grass, even the 
loose stone wall dividing the moor from the shabby 
orchard, caught the sun and gleamed. Hillier gazed at it 
all like a man in a trance. When at last he roused him- 
self it was to put an arm on Richard’s shoulder and 
draw him gently towards the door. As they passed me 
he said; 

‘This place, and you in it, do me good, Richard. I’ll 
come again soon, if Lotte will have me.’ 

I followed them at a proper distance, catching up with 
them at the car. I heard Richard say: T can count on 
that?’ 

‘You can count with absolute certainty on me,’ said the 
other, quietly. 

Hebden and Eckhart were on my heels. They climbed 
into the car, Eckhart at the wheel, and drove off. 

I followed Richard into the dining-room. Lotte was still 
there. She had been looking at the marks made on the 
table by the broken glass. Had he been angry or drunk? 
she asked, mocking him. Both, he said. He put his arm 
round her. There were no marks of a hard night on his 
face. The colour across his flat cheekbones was high, and 
the lines less deep than usual. He was like an animal 
which knows it is threatened and cannot see the danger. 
TTis energy was drawn to a point in him, frantic to strike, 
but at a loss. I could see that his mind was at work, trying 
to foresee what was happening. He had an extraordinary 
imagination, sometimes acute, but oftener on the level of 
a penny dreadful. The trouble is that by some ghastly be- 
trayal the violent and vicious sub-life depicted in these 
writings has been translated into actual life, and is worked 
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out with real victims and real murderers, and given Spen- 
glerian labels. The hero-gangster of a certain kind of 
American novel and film steps off the page or the screen 
and plays his horrid part in what is c^ed the regenera- 
tion of his country. A disgusting cinematograph psychol- 
ogy becomes actual, as in a nightmare. 

I saw Lotte look at him and avert her glance. My sister 
had no control over him. She could only watch him as one 
reads a book, turning the page to see what happens next 
She was nervous and looked her age, haggard. She asked 
me to give her a cigarette, and sat smoking and listening, 
with bent head. 

‘When Smith told me this was in the wind I didn’t 
believe him,’ Richard said. 

I glanced at Lotte. ‘Major-General Smith,’ she said, 
without lifting her head. ‘I suppose you want to go back 
to London.’ 

‘I’d better see Smith at once,’ he said. 

‘I seem to remember,’ I said vexingly, ‘a great many 
speeches about the financial revolution that was going to 
follow the political one. You were going to repudiate the 
war loan. Disestablish the church. Quite a new society.’ 

Richard looked at me with an indifferent contempt. I 
was scarcely worth despising. ‘I know all about that,’ he 
said. ‘They can have their new society if it’s what they 
want. And I can talk about it with the best. I have, too. 
It makes no difference to me what sort of society I live in. 
I know where I am and what I can do. I was only con- 
cerned to tread out the liberal-cum-bolshevik scum. But 
they can’t do without the Volunteers.’ 

‘But Hillier knows ’ I began. 

‘Frank knows what he’s told,’ Richard said. He pulled 
at his long lower lip. ‘I’ve left him too much with Hebden. 
I’ve had a load of trouble policing the country since last 
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February. And Hebden is always in debt, and running to 
his bank to pull him out.’ 

‘The whole of the State Council isn’t in debt,’ I said. 
‘Hillier ’ 

‘I’ll tell you something about Frank. Our Frank has a 
weakness for statesmanship. He wants to seem as solid as 
a Gladstone and as clever as a Baldwin. Anyone who can 
persuade him that it is more statesmanlike to do things 
this way rather than that can move him — not the whole 
way but far enough. I suppose the City, or the Bank of 
England, or the Treasury, whatever hole these rats live in, 
has talked to him. Tom Chamberlayn has shown him col- 
umns of figures he can’t understand — but he pretends he 
can. Appeals to his mature judgment and all of it. I know 
that smooth-haired ape, Chamberlayn. He’d persuade a 
virgin to seduce herself for him. Frank is a sort of virgin, 
you know,’ he finished, with a sharp smile. 

‘But if it’s a question of expense. The Volunteers must 
cost a fair sum.’ 

‘Not more than they’re worth. They keep the men out 
of mischief. And what’s more, they’re half trained. Better 
than half. Three weeks after the war begins they’ll be a 
trained force, fit to use anywhere. It’s all nonsense to 
say that wars can be fought now without men. If you 
don’t want them in the air you want them at home, on the 
ground. To keep up supplies, to keep order, to man the 
submarine food-ships. And to shoot down strikers and 
so-called pacifists. Why, man, they’re a perfect instru- 
ment. And I created it. And now a skinflint banker and a 
fat soft-bellied spoiled soldier— that’s what Hebden is— 
want to break it up. But I can make Frank see reason. He 
always listens to me in the end. Always did.’ 

All this war talk isn’t taken seriously by the Govern- 
ment, is it?’ I asked. It seemed to me that I had heard 
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little else since I came back. At every dinner- table, 
wherever two or three men and women were gathered 
together, they began to talk about war. It was like an 
infection, or a sore spot that must be scratched. 

‘Is it not ! How much longer do you imagine the tension 
in Europe can last, without a break somewhere? With 
Germany grinning from her empty pantry. Now, maybe 
you could have bought her off for a few years, letting her 
eat up Central Europe, country by country, beginning 
with Austria. But you can’t sate a man-eating tiger. And 
you can’t go hunting with it, not to feel brotherly. And 
Russia a rogue elephant in the herd, chock full of mis- 
chief. But you’ll be safe in Norway,’ he grinned. 

He went on talking in this horrible way, which divorces 
words from realities, so that it is possible to forget that 
nations are made up of living human beings, with brains 
and hearts. Many people, who have been educated out of 
their senses, talk about war in the same way. Richard was 
not educated, but delight in war was part of his penny 
dreadful imagination. I soon gave up listening to him. 
Suppose I were to stay here? I thought. It is my country. 
Norway, for all I am comfortable and happy in it, is noth- 
ing to me. I ought to see the thing out here, if there must 
be war. 

Then it occurred to me that on the other hand perhaps 
I ought to see about getting as many valuable and impor- 
tant books and documents as possible over to Norway. If 
there is war, and London is bombed, and Paris and Berlin, 
not to speak of Vienna which would be a greater loss than 
all the others put together, a great part of the civilisation 
of six centuries will be engulfed, burned or scattered. No 
doubt the war will not last a long time, but when it is over 
the first care of whatever authority remains will be to feed 
the survivors and prevent them from turning into thieves 
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and routiers. There will be no money or energy to save 
the records and precious things of the past. I had a vision 
of the stones of the National Gallery being dragged away 
to rebuild Charing Cross station and the canvases burned 
to warm the sweating or freezing workmen’s tea. Some of 
them were worth little else, but others would be a heavy, 
irrecoverable loss. 

And after all not so great a loss as this house, I thought. 
It would be deserted and fall to ruin. And with its rafters 
and stone walls and the orchard and the terraces, even as 
they are overgrown with peonies and southernwood, it is 
more English than the National Gallery. In any case I 
can’t take away the paintings. Or the contents of the 
Bodleian. Or the Henry VII Chapel. Or the close of Salis- 
bury Cathedral and the magnolia tree. Or the lawns of 
Trinity with the crocuses out by the river. 

I was overcome by the strangeness and intolerable grief 
and pity of living in a Europe in decay. It has happened 
to Europe before but never to me. 



PART II 
MAY 




CHAPTER I 


On the first of May I walked across the south moor with 
Ernest and Stephanie. We walked in the direction of 
Winchell because I intended to go on there when they 
turned back. I had not told even Lotte that I was going. 
I had some fear of the permission being withdrawn by a 
sober Richard, if I reminded him of it. 

Spring was early this year. In the valley, as we crossed 
it to reach the other moor, the may was full out. I never 
saw it fuller than that year. The branches fell down under 
their weight of blossom, white against the blue of the sky 
and the green of the grass. Never were such colours, ex- 
cept in my memory. The bees were already out as busy as 
in summer, and in the lilac in cottage gardens. It was very 
warm in the valley. 

By noon on the moor we were glad to rest. We found a 
grey rock under a pine and Ernest and I sat leaning our 
backs against it. The girl stretched herself on the rock 
with her feet over the edge. I watched her as she lay there. 
Her small breasts, soft frail flesh, as melting as a child’s, 
made no curve under her dress. Her legs were naked from 
half-way down the thigh. They were thinner than any 
boy’s and below the knee there was scarcely a moulding of 
flesh and at the ankle none, only brown skin over the 
small bone. Each shoulder would have fitted into the palm 
of the hand like a warm brown egg or like the knee-caps. 
I was almost moved to lay my hand over these, for pure 
pleasure in holding what is alive, complete, and small. 
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She had closed her eyes against the sun coming through 
the young leaves and I was afraid to disturb her. 

Ernest had no such fears. He found a long grass and 
gently stroked her face. Without opening her eyes she 
brushed her hand over it thinking that a fly touched her. 
He did it three times and then she caught him at it. At 
once she slipped off the rock and hurled herself on him, 
overturning him by surprise. They wrestled for an instant, 
laughing and gasping. Ernest’s face fixed in a smile. Then 
he picked her up, struggling, and laid her back on the 
rock. He was very careful with her in spite of his show of 
force, and she with him. 

‘Now lie still, dog.’ 

It was their most endearing term. They avoided the 
least caress before others. They were always cool, off- 
hand, even rude. I did not understand such manners and 
thought them badly brought-up. I was surprised when 
Lotte had told me that the girl was the younger daughter 
of the Master of Balliol. In my day Masters of colleges 
either had no daughters of eighteen or did not allow them 
to stravaige about the country with young Volunteer sol- 
diers. Probably she had told her respectable parent some 
lie or other. That Mrs. Sacker had invited her. That she 
was studying botany with a head mistress. What did girls 
offer nowadays? 

‘Then don’t disturb me. Dog yourself.’ 

I seemed not to be looking at them. Thinking them- 
selves safe they exchanged glances so exquisitely gentle 
that I could have cried. My own youth gave me no such 
glances when I called it before me. 

Of course they were lovers. I was sure of it now. I 
thought that Lotte possibly did not know and might not 
care for it if she found out. But she would be kind and 
clever. The Master of Balliol would hardly be either. He 
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would no doubt say that Ernest had seduced his girl. It 
was quite as likely to have been the other way about. I 
imagined myself trying to explain to him that with the 
very young seduction is easy and charming. That nothing 
need be ugly, hurried or rough in it when seducer and 
seduced are eighteen and nineteen and are neither afraid 
nor reckless. 

Ernest opened his rucksack and brought out the milk, 
apples, and bread Annie had given him. He shared it with 
scrupulous fairness. Steffy sat up, crossed her legs under 
her, and bit into an apple. 

I was anxious to know what boys and girls of their age 
thought about the ‘revolution,’ but hesitated to begin. I 
knew that Ernest thought the whole world of Richard. 
Did that mean he approved of everything Richard had 
done in changing the shape of life in England? 

The girl herself gave me my chance. ‘We are eight 
miles from Winchell Training Camp,’ she said. 

‘I thought of going on there.’ 

She opened her eyes widely. ‘They won’t let us in.’ 

‘They’ll let me in. I have a pass. I’ll go on alone. You 
might tell them at home that I .shall stay the night.’ 

Looking away from me, Steffy said: ‘I don’t believe 
they ill-treat the prisoners.’ 

‘Certainly not if they behave themselves,’ said Ernest. 

‘But after all why are they there?’ I said calmly. ‘For 
holding views about property which were held by Jesus 
Christ and, strange as it seems, are held partly by Gen- 
eral Sacker. I have heard him say that there ought to be 
neither rich nor poor. And if that isn’t socialism. 

‘I am a socialist,’ Steffy said. 

why aren’t you in Winchell? I said, smiling at 

her. 

‘Because she is only a siUy little goat,’ Ernest said 
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softly. ‘And by socialism she means something else. The 
poor devils in Winchell — think of being a prisoner behind 
barbed wire to-day — wanted to take away private prop- 
erty. That’s pure bolshevism and anarchy.’ 

‘Property,’ I said, like a don (I am only a don), ‘is a 
natural human right.’ 

‘We ought to have brought out a blackboard,’ Ernest 
said. His smile took any offence from the words. 

‘Andy is perfectly right,’ said the girl. ‘Every little 
child, as soon as it can crawl, before it speaks, will take 
some little thing and hide it. Perhaps a little empty box. 
They love little boxes.’ 

A flame of passion and mischief came into Ernest’s 
eyes. He picked up a slice of bread and butter and held it 
out to her, in order to give her something. She took it and 
broke off a small piece, which she held out on the end of 
her fingers, 

‘Animals and birds run into Steffy’s hands,’ Ernest said 
to me. ‘Watch now.’ 

We sat still. In less than a minute a small field mouse 
ran out between the roots of the heather, crossed the rock, 
and leaped into the girl’s hand. It sat there nibbling the 
bread and looking round it with bright calm eyes. My 
heart came into my mouth. It was like watching a miracle. 
At last she closed her fingers over it and put it down 
gently in the heather and it ran away. 

‘Clever dog,’ Ernest said, in his low quiet voice. 



CHAPTER II 


I REACHED Winchell at four o’clock. It was on the moor 
itself, on ground levelled from the heather, three miles 
from the village of Winchell, and that was no beauty spot 
for artists or holiday-makers, but a starved tumbledown 
street on the edge of poor fields and the wells never full 
enough even in a wet year. 

I came over the slope and saw a quadrangle of barbed 
wire, I reckoned it not more than five hundred feet across 
and twice it in length. The wire was ten or twelve feet 
high. When I came nearer to it I saw that there were 
actually four fences, with a passage between them for the 
sentries. There were wooden watch-towers at the corners, 
like those erected for point policemen at certain busy 
crossings. Here shared by a brace of Volunteers and a 
machine-gun. I showed my pass at the gates and one 
sentry eyed me while the other carried it across to a hut 
outside the wire, one of six set down there on the moor 
without benefit of wire. One of these I guessed to be the 
Camp-commandant’s hut by the attempt at a garden be- 
hind whitewashed railings. There were ragged wallflowers 
and a thorn hedge, mocked by the gorse which alone flour- 
ished up here. I wondered what sort of a man Steadman 
was, who was in charge of this place and had no more 
humour than to plant wallflowers on the full top of a 

moor. . . 

The sentry came back without my pass and invited me 
civilly to go to the Commandant’s hut to be inspected. I 

SI 
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went. I found myself facing a man between fifty and 
sixty, in the uniform of Hillier’s Special Guard. He was a 
big man, full stomached, but not fleshy or repulsive with 
it, as Hebden was. He was clean-shaven, with a pursed 
mouth and cold light eyes. He looked like an admiral; he 
had the very air of conscious authority and assurance that 
absolute mastery over an isolated community gives men. 

He looked me over without a smile before asking me 
to sit down. I saw that he had my pass in his hand. 

‘General Sacker gave you this pass for some special 
reason?’ 

‘No,’ I said. ‘I live in Norway. I am a professor, and I 
am eager to have a sight of your methods of dealing with 
anti-social elements. It may at any time be necessary even 
in Norway. Who can tell?’ I felt that I was talking far 
too much. 

‘But you are not a Norwegian.’ 

‘I live and work in Norway. General Sacker is my 
brother-in-law.’ 

‘You are not a journalist.’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

He eyed me with the same unconscious insolence, sec- 
ond nature with him, as I felt, for another minute. I hesi- 
tated about telling him that I was the Prime Minister’s 
cousin. I was not anxious to trade on the relationship or to 
have it known in the camp. He made his mind up first. 
Calling in an officer, he sent me with him to the camp, 
with an instruction to let me look where I liked and talk 
to any of the inmates, alone. 

‘You see I am trusting you,’ he said, with a polite smile. 
‘Lies have been told about us in other countries. You can 
perhaps do a little to kill them.’ 

I thanked him. We went back to the gates. 
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I tried to look unconcerned as we walked through them 
into the c::mp, past the sentries. If I close my eyes now I 
see it as distinctly as though I had lived there. There was 
a path down the centre, and the huts, fifteen of them, 
stood end on to it. One of them was marked ‘Stores.’ A 
man came out of it carrying a plank. My escort beckoned 
him. He put the plank down and came up at the double 
and saluted. ‘Show this gentleman over the camp and 
answer his questions,’ said my officer. He left us. 

‘What do you want to see?’ 

‘The camp,’ I said, like a fool. 

He took me, this man, whom I judged to be sixty years 
of age and a Yorkshireman, from hut to hut in silence, 
merely indicating in a word the use of each place as we 
entered it. Eleven of the huts vt^ere the sleeping and living 
quarters. One, separated from the rest by a slightly wider 
space and barbed wire fences, was for women. The win- 
dows facing the wire were boarded up. I made one or two 
attempts to start conversation with my guide, and failed. 
He could not have snubbed me more coldly if I had been 
the prisoner and he free. I became numbed by the discom- 
fort and naked misery of the huts, each alike with its rows 
of sleeping bunks and the bench and table between. There 
was no washing arrangements in any of the huts and the 
latrine near the gates served for everyone but the women. 
Suddenly, as I was following him from the kitchen, which 
had impressed me with nothing except the unsavoury 
smell of the soup cooking for the evening, it smelled like 
rotting vegetables, I knew him. He was not sixty. He was 
not much more than forty, and he was a well-known jour- 
nalist. I had met him only once, years ago, but I could not 
mistake him any longer. I completely lost my head. 

‘You’re Holman,’ I said. 
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He stopped for an instant, then walked on. ‘Is there 
anything else you must see? I don’t suppose you want to 
stare at the women. Their hut is exactly like ours.’ 

‘For God’s sake, trust me,’ I said. ‘I want to know the 
truth.’ 

‘What truth?’ 

‘What goes on here, what Steadman is like, what the 
rules are, anything. I don’t know anything yet.’ 

‘Is there any reason why you should?’ 

I could have implored or struck him, a prisoner. ‘Every 
reason, if anything is wrong here, that people should 
know.’ 

‘Five months ago,’ Holman said slowly, ‘we had an 
American journalist visiting us. Someone talked to him. 
He went away, printed the whole thing in his damned 
paper, and we paid for it.’ 

‘Well, I can’t convince you,’ I said hopelessly. ‘But I 
swear — I am an historian, you don’t remember me but I 
met you at Philip Jordan’s eight years ago, I swear I’ll 
only record it for the future. And I might be able to do 
something. I can try.’ 

I could not bring myself to tell him who I was. 

‘Jordan isn’t here, I don’t know where he is,’ said Hol- 
man. He stood looking at the ground. It was black, the 
peat earth trodden in. He looked up. ‘All right. And if 
you’re tempted to make capital out of us, remember that 
we’re dead and can’t reproach you.’ 

‘Must we stand here?’ I said. 

‘We can look at all the huts again. We have almost an 
hour before the working parties come back. What do you 
want to know?’ 

We set off, very slowly. I looked at everything with 
intense care. I summoned all my wits to remember what 
I heard and to judge if it were true or the natural ex- 
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travagance of a man who knew himself imprisoned un- 
justly. Hohnan had not wanted to overturn the State, only 
to change it slowly and peacefully. As I listened to him I 
realised that he could not help telling the truth. His train- 
ing and his Yorkshire shrewdness would not allow him to 
exaggerate. He even used the phrase — ‘I don’t want to 
say too much,’ when he showed me the state of his own 
body. 

That was later. ‘Who is here?’ I asked. 

‘Communists — Pennock, Straker, are both here. To- 
gether with known socialists from the Labour Party, my- 
self and Mellor. Eight of the irreconcilables, you know 
that’s what they call Labour members who refused to join 
the National State Party last February, some Trades 
Union officials. My wife is among the women and so is 
Mellor’s young woman. They are supposed to be going to 
have a separate camp, three miles off, but it’s not built 
yet.’ 

‘Then what do the working parties do?’ 

‘Build roads from nowhere to nowhere, work at digging 
ditches on the moor, then filling them in. Not so bad at 
this time. Hell in winter.’ 

We were standing side by side looking into the Medical 
hut. ‘Is the discipline strict?’ 

He looked up and smiled at me. ‘You mean, is it true 
that we are flogged regularly? It is true.’ 

He spoke in a quiet soothing voice. I felt the wooden 
frame of the door under my hand. ‘Why are you flogged? 
When?’ 

‘When we break a rule,’ Holman said. ‘There are a 
great many rules, more, many more than there were in the 
army. I was in the army as a boy, did you know? I en- 
listed in the last year of the last war, when I was sixteen, 
I gave my age as eighteen, of course.’ 
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‘What rules? Don’t be so correct,’ I mumbled. I felt 
unfitted to play his game with him. 

‘Disobedience. That is, not running quickly enough 
when called, forgetting to salute, slackness in drill, per- 
sistent untidiness, that is folding blankets the wrong way. 
And of course any serious offence, answering back, trying 
to send unauthorised letters out of the camp, deliberate 
refusal of duty. Don’t get a wrong impression. It is all 
done legally and according to form, with a doctor in at- 
tendance, Ae number of strokes counted, and iodine for 
the wounds. And my God, how that burns.’ 

‘But here?’ I said. I believed him and yet I did not 
believe. ‘In every Training Camp?’ 

‘I haven’t been in every one. Mellor was at first in one 
run by the men themselves, under the benevolent nose of 
the young Commandant. There’ll be other like democ- 
racies — behind barbed wire and by the O.C.’s leave 1 A 
place near Glasgow is much worse than this. Don’t look 
sick. Why are you so surprised? It’s not, after all, such a 
long time since they gave up flogging as a regular punish- 
ment in the Navy. And some living judges have certainly 
enjoyed being able to order the cat. And there was a man 
in my company in France, a sergeant, who shot a German 
prisoner for the sake of his wrist watch. Other ex-soldiers 
have seen such things, done in cold or hot blood. Stead- 
man is a bully and a hard-souled brute, and there have 
always been such men and they have often been in posi- 
tions of authority. The chance to put the fear of God into 
communists and such riff-raff must be a god-send to the 
Steadmans. Do you want to know any more?’ 

‘You’ll have to forgive me,’ I said. 

He smiled again. I thought, I shan’t forget his smile. 

‘What for?’ 

‘For being able to walk out of the gate,’ I answered. 
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It sounded like clap-trap. I could not say anything 
else. 

‘We’ll all do that some day,’ said he cheerfully. He 
looked at me kindly. ‘The first time I was flogged I raged 
all night wanting to do murder. The next time I cried. I 
thought at first that Steadman might be shot in the back 
by one of his own men, as it happened once or twice dur- 
ing the war. The men don’t much like it, you know, except 
two or three of them, natural brutes and corner-boys, 
from some slum I shouldn’t be surprised. Something much 
worse than the floggings happened, the men grew indif- 
ferent to them. They don’t enjoy them but they don’t 
mind very much. Some of them try to be helpful after- 
wards. But it’s part of the routine. The lash is not the only 
punishment used here. A week’s “solitary,” in an under- 
ground room as narrow, dark, damp, as the grave, and 
smells worse — I’d near as soon be flogged.’ 

We had come to the end of the track again. I stood 
looking toward the women’s hut. All at once a thin voice, 
I thought it was a child’s and my heart turned only to 
think of a child in there, began to sing inside the hut. 
When it began I could not hear the words. And when I 
heard them I laughed. 

Me farver was the skin of a Spanish onion 
And so was Ma 
So there you are. 

‘You have heard Sophie Burtt’s song,’ Holman said, 
smiling. ‘It is the only one she knows, and some of us 
think she remembers it a little wrong. You don’t recall 
the whole song, by any chance?’ 

‘I never heard it until now,’ I said. I laughed again, 
foolishly, to save myself the shock I felt coming. ‘You 
don’t mean the writer Sophie Burtt, of course.’ 
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‘Who else am I likely to mean?’ 

‘I supposed, I read it in The Times, she had gone 
abroad to live. Are you sure?’ So far as I recall, I did my 
best not to believe him. 

‘Oh, that’s what they put out, is it? Very ingenious. She 
used to travel a great deal, alone. Well, she has been here 
as long as I have. I knew her outside. She and my wife 
are friends, they’re both Yorkshirewomen. They help each 
other by thinking in the same idiom. I’m glad for Win’s 
sake. The National Service Women who warder them are 
breastless by day and bowelless by night, says my wife. 
If you believe me, they volunteer for this job.’ 

I think I asked him why she was here, but I have for- 
gotten what he told me next. There had been no reason 
given. She had no family or near relatives, to make 
trouble. She had a bitter pen and she was honest, incor- 
ruptible. It crossed my mind that in Germany they would 
have boasted of destroying her but the English are more 
expert in suppression. 

‘She is the only woman who has been flogged,’ Holman 
said. ‘Stop me if you have heard this one. Or don’t want 
to hear it. She has a sharp tongue, always had, and one 
day when Steadman was poking among the women’s poor 
few things, God knows what looking for, she up and asked 
him why his mother hadn’t smacked him out of prying 
when he was a boy. He ordered her ten lashes, and in con- 
sideration she was a woman they were not given outside, 
but in the hut, with the other women looking on. It was 
known in the camp five minutes after he gave the order. 
We sent in a protest, as a first move, and were answered 
that any failure of duty anywhere in the camp would 
double the number of lashes ordered for the woman Burtt. 
Have you ever felt absolutely without-God helpless?’ He 
paused. ‘There’s no communication between the men and 
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the women, but of course it goes on. Breastless and bowel- 
less the National Service Women may be, but they are not 
pocketless. 1 heard from my wife that Sophie told them 
she was afraid of pain. She looked at them in such a way 
when she was laid out, with her clothes up. It seemed a 
century between each lash, my Win said. She was brave 
for five centuries but lost her nerve in the end. Out here 
we heard that, and believe me or not it wasn’t twelve 
hours until we heard her singing.’ 

I was sunk. ‘It must be stopped.’ 

‘Oh, yes?’ 

‘Could I see her, speak to her?’ 

‘You could go in there alone, but they won’t want to 
see you. They’re such sights, and d’you know, they feel 
it. For the matter of that — look. She’s there.’ 

Sophie Burtt had splendid red hair and large rounded 
white arms. I saw a woman with grey hair and a fleshless 
body cross from the hut to the latrine, but it was the same 
woman, my soul on it. There was no mistaking the face, 
eyes, the aquiline nose, the mouth. 

‘I’ll raise heaven and earth to get her out.’ 

Holman looked at me in a way I did not understand. 
‘You’d better leave her with her friends.’ 

‘She has friends outside,’ I said. 

‘No one here has any other friends he can trust.’ 

He turned to walk back and I walked beside him. ‘We 
have some relief at the week-ends,’ he said lightly. ‘Stead- 
man spends his in London. He has social ambitions, wants 
a title, they say. He was an unpleasant lecher in his youth, 
and since that sort of thing is frowned on in the most in- 
fluential circles, I mean Hillier, he has to show himself in 
another light and at the best dinner-tables as often as 
possible. God ennoble him, he has the tastes of a Labour 
leader.’ 
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‘Can I rest?’ I said. 

I forget a little what happened next. I may have gone 
out for a few minutes. I remember that I was in one of 
the huts when the working parties came in. I had a meal 
with them, but could not drink that soup, or chew that 
bread, as bitter mouthful as I ever tried. I thought Stead- 
man had forgotten I was here. Holman made plans to 
keep me the night. The camp had, of course, its concert 
party, an orchestra of jazz players, able, so Holman said, 
to knock a professional rhythm from two tins and a 
wooden board. A thin boy, as thin as a nerve, face and 
accents of a Liverpool slum, ran about with a crazy gaiety 
preparing a show for the evening, for my benefit. I sat 
talking, no, listening, to men Holman presented me to as 
his old friend Andrew Hill. Secure that he had forgotten 
me, I gave him that name. I was ashamed of my own. 

I thought I should remember all that was said. But I 
don’t. There was a middle-aged writer, another novelist, 
and he was the only man without any hope. I should have 
been like that man. He saw nothing for him outside this 
place where he was not allowed to write. He was done for. 
His world had narrowed to a few yards between barbed 
wire, and he could conceive no new one rising out of the 
old after bloody sweat. His world had been good enough 
for him, a library, some book-shops, talk in quiet hours, 
striving to think clearly, a few weeks enjoyed in other 
countries, the cafes in Paris, the Ring in Vienna, a Nor- 
wegian island. Useless to talk to him about the possi- 
bilities of a new world. It wouldn’t be his, not look the 
same, smell, sound, as good. He had lost all. He was 
nearly helpless here, too. His daily life was an agony, the 
lack of privacy, the dirt, the digging. He could not use 
himself to these things, nor soften them by any of the 
tricks practised normally by men used to working lives. 
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I was so sorry for him I sat as far from him as possible. 
When I knew who he was I had asked him if I could send 
him in some books. 

‘W^e have very little time to read,’ he answered. 

‘All the same I should like to send you something,’ I 
persisted. 

‘Send me a history of Europe in the Dark Ages,’ he said 
quietly. 

To my surprise, but why should I have been surprised?, 
the quarrels these men had had outside were still bitter 
here. 

‘The leaders of the Labour Party put us here,’ Pollock 
said quietly to me. ‘For ten years, after they lost office 
during a crisis, they threatened socialism. They promised 
the earth. When they went in again last January, what 
happened? What could happen? A financial crisis, partly 
real, the fears of people innocent enough to believe that 
this time they meant it, partly induced by persons whom 
the Government of the country does not control at any 
time. Did our leaders of revolution try to behave as social- 
ists? They did not. Some of them were for staving off the 
crisis once more by cuts to the bone. These were said to 
have a high sense of duty to the nation. The others held 
up holy hands against cuts in wages. There’d been a 
plenty, they said. They had a duty to their class. Un- 
fortunately they had no plan for driving their socialist 
cart and plough in an emergency. And weren’t some of 
them relieved to be let off! I could repeat sayings dropped 
in committee, about the time not ripe, folly of swimming 
against the current, and the rest of the bladder noises that 
pass with them for wisdom. And so they went, some here, 
some there. The National State was dressed up and 
pushed on in front. Wage cuts are forced on now instead 
of being eased on, and protests choked back by decree 
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instead of with butter. The wily Denham and the efficient 
Body saved their skins and their bums in office by joining 
the National State. More in sorrow with their late col- 
leagues than in anger.’ 

‘Yes,’ Holman said. ‘You’d have had us rush on into 
civil war.’ 

‘Why didn’t you call out every worker? They couldn’t 
kill the whole of the working class. Why wait to be 
divided and driven off into pens like this?’ 

‘It won’t happen next time,’ said Holman, with a strange 
twist of his face. 

At my side there was a little man called, I never heard 
another name, George. He was childishly gentle. He now 
looked up and said mildly: 

‘Democrats can’t appeal to violence. We can’t throw 
away all our principles because the rest of the nation has 
gone temporarily mad. They’ll come back to us. You’ll 
see. They’ll come back.’ 

Even Holman laughed at him. In my ear he said: ‘This 
fellow, when he was on the Executive of the Labour Party, 
used to exasperate us all beyond decency. We forbear him 
now. He came here from the camp near Glasgow I told 
you about, where the Volunteers had a down on him, and 
put him through the most filthy and obscene torments. He 
was out of his mind, out of what mind he has, when he 
first came.’ 

The others were teasing George. ‘What would you say 
to Hillier if he called you up to-morrow, and said “Now, 
George, I’m going to get you to help me”?’ 

He looked round at their faces and smiled with the cun- 
ning of a fifty-year-old child. ‘I should begin by giving 
him a piece of my mind,’ he said slowly. 

‘Good God,’ Mellor said. ‘It would be like splitting the 
atom.’ 
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I joined in the laugh. George was not put out. ‘You 
all like to laugh at me,’ he said. And it doesn’t hurt me 
at all.’ 

I nudged Holman. ‘You,’ I said, ‘you who were not a 
communist, have you given up belief in democracy?’ 

‘Does it matter what we believe in any longer? The 
haves won’t surrender the least of what they have — we’ve 
learned that at last. It leaves the others with a choice of 
giving in like fools or dying in the civil war that they force 
on us.’ 

‘It would have to be forced on you,’ said Pollock, in his 
soft voice. 

‘I should have thought,’ I said, not caring to argue with 
these men without a future — so I saw them — ‘that democ- 
racy was the only thing worth believing in now.’ 

‘Yes, and we must educate them,’ George murmured. 

‘Merciful God,’ said Pollock. ‘If you are going to wait 
to educate people when you have the chance given, you’ll 
end up here again, and serve you right. Make no mistake. 
That road is up. You can’t go round, you’ll have to go 
directly under or over.’ He turned to Holman. ‘If you 
like to join us you can. If not, why the devil didn’t you 
follow the example of Body and Denham while you had 
time?’ 

I am a liberal, a mule, as Pollock would say, an animal 
without hope of posterity. But I had a qualm here. If they 
had not, both of them, made more mistakes and sent out 
more blundering orders than the leaders of a party, any 
earthly or heavenly party, can afford to do, they would not 
have been here. Is that the opinion of a defeatist? Very 
well, then, it is defeatist. But I could not for the life of 
me see that men who could not survive in an emergency 
could in any circumstances master the country. And here 
they were still quarrelling. 
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Holman looked at me. The thin merry nervous boy had 
come in looking for a spare coat for a charade, and gone 
out again. ‘I’m going to tell you,’ he said quietly to me, ‘a 
story. The others all know it but it won’t do them any 
harm to hear it again, and remind some of them that even 
Labour leaders can fight a revolution. And I want you 
now to hear it. It should be called “The Life and Death 
of Tom Lloyd” except that it doesn’t concern his life but 
the end of it. Did you know Tom? No? He was the leader 
of the Welsh miners. Some of us didn’t approve him will- 
ingly. We said he was too young for his place, or too fond 
of eating and drinking and sleeping. But Tom, when the 
trouble came, was in Wales. He hurried up to London and 
begged them there to call the General Strike. They were 
afraid of that, not without reason, so Tom tried next to 
bring the miners out. But by this time the lines were down 
and he had no answer to his appeals. What was he to do? 
He had a letter from George Body in his pocket inviting 
him to join the State Party. He went back to Wales and 
asked the Welsh miners if they wanted to give in without 
a fight. They came out everyone of them, to one man. He 
went from place to place, one night in a village in the hills, 
by morning in Newport, speaking, begging them to stand 
quietly, waiting for the others to join them. The York- 
shiremen at worst would have joined in if they had known 
in time what was happening. It’s known now. In Wales 
there was the police and the Volunteers stirring up 
trouble, and hunger, and the first shooting was in New- 
port of all places.’ 

‘I read in Norwegian papers about the fighting in 
Wales,’ I said. 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Lloyd was censured by them for persuading the men to 
a hopeless resistance.’ 
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‘Then all leaders of all forlorn hopes should be cen- 
sured,’ said Holman. He spoke as quietly as before. ‘They 
didn’t say that if Tom had not put himself at the head of 
the men they would have stood there without a leader? 
Well, then, you know what happened, how he and five 
hundred men were forced back into one of those valleys of 
dead bones over the mines, and how the Government 
offered all except Tom a free pardon if they came in be- 
fore noon the next day, and how five only went down and 
were received in silence by the Volunteers and one of the 
five drowned himself afterwards when even his wife would 
have nothing to do with him. And how the others were 
bombed out of their place, and Tom, seriously wounded, 
was taken to Newport jail, and the others, except the 
dead, were sent to prison. He, under martial law — de- 
clared, mark you, after the attack from the air — was 
patched up, and hanged, not shot. They let his wife in to 
see him the evening before he was hanged, for one hour, 
and they took her back through the yard where the men 
were preparing the platform for next morning. He saw a 
friend for ten minutes, David Morgan, and Davy asked 
him for a message to pass on. Know that Tom spoke 
English like a Welshman all his life, with the stress fall- 
ing on unlikely words and his voice rising at the ends of 
words and of the sentence. So you must hear it as he said 
it, his message and the last of his sharp speeches and his 
last laugh. “Tell Denham I always knew he was a brdve 
man but I did not know he was as brave as denying him- 
self the easy life I have led and the easy death I am 
dying, and condemning himself to the Spartan life of so- 
ciety, and the company of austere men such as bankers 
and Mfirquises.” ’ 

What I would have said, if Mellor had not spoken, is 
unimportant. ‘Better tell the truth once in a while,’ he 
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said. ‘We shall none of us get out of here while we’re alive. 
Our last breath will be our next as free men. In fact we’re 
dead here in good company. We’ve got ours.’ 

The young leader of the orchestra broke in again, 
nervous with excitement. ‘We’re ready,’ he began. He 
turned his head at the noise of the door opening behind 
him, and stiffened as if he were on a wire. The other men 
jerked to their feet and stood at attention. I remained 
sitting, too surprised, and unused to this serious lunacy, 
to stir. 

Steadman came a few steps inside the doorway and 
bawled at me from there. I saw that two Volunteers with 
rifles were standing immediately behind him. I gaped 
at the scene. 

‘You’ll leave the camp at once, Mr. Hillier.’ 

I was close enough to the man next me to feel the jerk 
of his arm at the name. 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked. ‘You have my pass.’ I 
had the fear that I had brought trouble on these men. 

‘I’ll keep it.’ 

I thought I felt a trace of perplexity in his rudeness. 
‘Why am I being turned out?’ 

‘I have had an order to-night from the Government not 
to admit any visitors. Even with passes.’ 

‘My pass is signed by General Sacker himself.’ 

This seemed to decide him. ‘An order from the Prime 
Minister overrules anything else,’ he snapped. ‘At once, 
please, Mr. Hillier.’ 

I turned to look at Holman. ‘Good-bye,’ I said, trying 
to be civil, yet not as civil as to bring any suspicion on 
him. He did not move his eyes to look at me. I glanced at 
George. His eyes met mine, with a steady distrust and 
shrewd quiet bitterness. I knew what he was thinking. 

I had only to walk to the door to be out of their sight. 
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but it was a mile. The cold on the moor when I walked 
and stumbled down to the village revived me, but to feel 
the more I felt despair and anger. All the fears of my 
childhood rushed through me in a dark flood. I fell on the 
moor and passed the night there, with my face on the 
ground. 



CHAPTER III 


Richard and I drove to London. Lotte went by train, 
with Steffy, who had to return to her home and the Mas- 
ter of Balliol, and Ernest, who had still four days’ leave 
and wished to spend as many of them as possible near 
Steffy. 

We made a long detour, through east Lancashire. At 
six o’clock in the evening we were passing through what 
had been a centre of industry. The doors to the buildings 
were barred, windows boarded over, chimneys cold and 
smokeless, empty sidings. Men stood about at street cor- 
ners and a few listless children quarrelled in the gutter. 
I have seen deserts, but I have never seen anything to 
equal in desolation this region of derelict mills. A cold 
shabby Purgatory. New grass will cover even battlefields, 
but here it had died under a million tons of brick, metal, 
concrete. It would take an age for these valleys to return 
to life and in the meantime what became of their human 
scrap-iron? Scrap-bone and flesh. 

‘You don’t seem to had have much effect here,’ I said. 

‘We’re not responsible for the state of things,’ Richard 
answered. ‘We shall cure them in time. Believe me.’ 

Time will cure them, I thought, by smelting bone and 
iron together. It was useless to talk to Richard. Smiling, 
he hung over the wheel, and sung lines of songs in a low 
voice. To be on the move made him as lively as a young 
man with a girl to meet. Towards dark, when we were 
climbing a hill, the car stopped suddenly. We got out and 
Richard poked this and the other part of the brute’s body 
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with no effect. It was ten or more miles since we had 
passed the last roadside garage. There were only fields 
here, with not even a house. We walked to the top of the 
hill and s.iw a small cottage in the trees at the side. It was 
now dusk Richard brushed aside my suggestion that we 
should walk on until we found a garage, and knocked at 
the door of this house. There was no sound from inside, 
and no hhtht in any window. He knocked again. 

‘The place is empty,’ I said. 

Richard pointed to a rubbish heap at the side of the 
door. On the top of it were fresh peelings of potatoes and 
a knife dropped on the ground. I should have stood beside 
them for an hour and noticed nothing. 

He raided his voice. ‘Answer the door.’ 

At this there was a noise as though something heavy 
were being dragged away at the other side of the door. 
It opened on a chain, and a man holding a candle looked 
at us. Seeing Richard’s uniform he sighed heavily, and 
unfastened the chain, and let us in. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ asked Richard. He 
stepped past the man into the room of the house. A young 
woman stood leaning against a chair, with a white startled 
face. The man had followed him with the candle. 

‘Can we do anything for you, sir?’ 

The young woman had said nothing, only looked at us. 
Now she spoke, with what might have been a laugh if she 
had not been out of breath. 

‘It’s all right, Tim, can’t you see?’ She took a step 
nearer to us. ‘Excuse us, sir, but we’ve had several frights 
lately. IMonday last week four men came in here when I 
was alone and took every morsel of food we had in the 
house. We had no money, of course, but they weren’t look- 
ing for that. And last night one stopped my husband in 
the road and said he’d cut our throats if we went to the 
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police again, whatever happened. So you see we were 
anxious when you knocked.’ 

She spoke quickly, as if she were reassuring herself. 
She and her husband were both young, thin, and strained 
looking. While she was speaking she had moved round to 
him. She stood with her hand on his arm. He put the 
candle down on a table and smiled at us awkwardly. 

‘It’s like that,’ he said. 

Richard sat down, thrust his legs forward, and rested 
his hands on his knees. ‘What is this place?’ 

It was, explained the young man, one of the settlements. 
I forget how many of these had been parcelled out this 
year among workless men. They were supposed to feed 
themselves and their families, but not to sell to market. 
They grew vegetables, kept a few hens or a pig, and for 
what they wanted in the way of clothes or soap, or to- 
bacco, exchanged their eggs or their cabbages at the 
nearest shop. If they had to spare. Since none of them 
were farm labourers before they were set down on their 
acre or two, and the soil was in no case of the best, most 
of them had been put to it to live at all. I had a feeling 
that I was in the room with two young creatures who were 
already desperate. 

‘Where is the next village?’ 

‘Five miles.’ 

‘Are there any other settlements near here?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘There’s not a soul near us,’ his wife said. She might 
be nineteen or twenty. Her dress was pulled round her, 
she was perhaps undressing when we knocked. 

‘What men are they who come about here?’ 

The young man looked at us. ‘How do I know?’ he said 
slowly. ‘From the town, I suppose. I don’t blame them. 
I’ve been hungry.’ 
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His wife moved to pull a curtain closer. ‘Better not 
show the light.’ She stopped beside me and I saw the grey 
colour of her skin. She would have been pretty but for 
that and her half-starved look. She had blue eyes. The 
young man was short, dark and stolid. He looked no surer 
of living than she did. They both looked as I could 
imagine people cut off by the tide to look, on their last 
edge of dry ground. 

‘Shall we ever get back to work, I mean to something 
safer than this?’ he said. 

‘What is it like here?’ 

‘Like nothing. The place was never touched before and 
we’re not country people.’ 

‘It’s like the end of the world,’ his wife murmured. ‘And 
when those men come.’ She stopped, and looked with a 
ghost of a smile at her husband. ‘Maybe we’ll get through 
one year and the next will be better,’ she said softly to 
him. 

‘Why, if you can’t work the place, don’t you apply to 
go to a Labour Camp?’ said Richard. He was frowning. 
He was angry and at a loss before a dilemma he was not 
able to shoot down. 

‘Ah, she couldn’t come with me. Could she. We were 
married only this year.’ 

Richard could borrow nothing he wanted in the cottage, 
and we set out to walk to the village. He soon outdistanced 
me, as anxious as I was to abandon the young man and 
his wife to the darkness. 



CHAPTER IV 


At thirty-nine years there were two fixed points in 
Richard Sacker’s life, only two, his love and loyalty to 
Hillier and his constant liking for his wife. All other per- 
sons, the women he had had and the men he had worked, 
bargained, and quarrelled with, were as little and as much 
in his mind as cities in which he had walked, quays where 
he had stepped ashore, cafes where he had eaten and 
drunk. He was at home in a great many foreign cities. 
There were the four years, from 1929 to 1933, when he 
left England and Lotte and went first to China and then to 
South America. He might have stayed abroad, if Hillier, 
feeling his way to the beginnings of the National State 
Party, had not asked him to come back. He came at once, 
although it meant the loss of a large sum of money to him 
to leave Bolivia at that moment. 

The republics of South America, and China in disinte- 
gration, were his proper field. He was out of his place in 
a country where civilisation and traditions are still secure. 
England when he was born was not ripe for him, but in 
due time this ripeness prepared itself. 

As soon as he began to look round him he was in con- 
scious revolt against the social traditions of his own coun- 
try, in which the manor house still played near as large a 
part as the bank. Romantic publicisers of the National 
State Party after its triumph, men with pens to sell, and 
especially a silly young woman who began to write key 
novels of the haul monde, were apt to write of him as a 
modern Sforza, or the new Goring, or of the re-emergence 
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from the shadows of history of the great condottieri. Quite 
apart from the truth of history, which is that these sol- 
diers of the Middle Ages were for the most part un- 
pleasant brutes, whose followers burned the huts of 
defenceless peasants and raped their women, it was senti- 
mental nonsense to speak of their re-emergence in Sacker. 
History does not repeat herself like an idiot, but like an 
artist. The originals played tlieir minor and bloody parts 
in the smelting of a European civilisation. Richard Sacker 
was the opportunist and undertaker of its decay. 

He was a violent man, with strong physical passions 
which he could still control. To live well he needed per- 
petual excitement. For that he would run into danger as 
other men take trains. He was physically reckless and he 
had the vanity of his nerves. All his early adventures 
were imagined before he undertook them. As he grew 
older, imagination played less and physical need a greater 
part in his acts. He had escaped having scruples. He 
would cheat any man out of his money and any woman 
out of her honesty and think them fools when he suc- 
ceeded. In short, he was an energy which a civilised state, 
if it could not put him to work making roads or testing 
engines, would do better to kill. This is the dilemma of 
all past civilisations. To be resolved in the next? 

All this being said, note that Richard Sacker attracted 
women, and more especially intelligent women, very 
young men, and men who had the worser part of women 
in them. He was quick with physical energy, like a hand- 
some and unbroken animal. He suggested danger and ex- 
citement. When his emotions were involved he was deli- 
cately kind and thoughtful, and this lasted so long as 
they were involved. 

There were violent contradictions in him, living side 
by side, and never coming into conflict. He could think 
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and plan like a politician, but the only things he ever did 
were kill, cheat, lie, raise an army — act, in short, like a 
soldier of fortune plundering a country. He was incon- 
ceivably insensitive to the suffering of persons whom he 
disliked. When he was in love he was as quick as a woman. 
He never fell in love with stupid women. 

One of his mistresses, the only one who had come near 
being important to him, and given Lotte sleepless nights, 
was Harriet English. She was still fond of him. 

On the afternoon of the day he reached London he went 
to see her in her hotel. She lived rent-free in a hotel near 
Berkeley Street, for the reputation she conferred on it. 
She was now thirty-two. She had sung only in England 
and America and in England and America she was con- 
sidered a great singer. However, she was not one of the 
great singers. Her voice was a pure and light mezzo, 
very beautiful in its way, but it was not the way taken by 
the legendary ones. Her legend was fulfilled during her 
life and would scarcely outlive it. 

She had played her part in creating it. She was fat and 
sentimental when she was seventeen, with fine eyes. A 
year later, after she had been seduced by an ageing and 
internationally famous conductor, she began to reform 
herself. She became notorious for her witty and unkind 
speeches, she grew thinner, and waved her hair. As for 
the conductor, she made use of him to achieve a position 
as a singer far sooner than she would have managed it on 
her merits, on the merits of her voice. He was generous to 
her and settled a fair sum of money on her. Nevertheless, 
she was very bitter when he left her and always felt that 
she had been cruelly treated by life. 

With success she became very shrewd and saving. She 
invested her money on the advice of Thomas Chamber- 
layn, and as a reward treated him so distantly that he 
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became obsessed with the idea of marrying her. Now that 
she had turned thirty she was beginning to consider it. 

Her sharp tongue had made her more admirers than 
enemies. She had the sense not to attack people who could 
be useful to her. Like many brutal-minded and malicious 
persons she was exceedingly sensitive to slights on her- 
self. Her friends had constantly to comfort her and to 
write letters of protest to critics who had ventured to be 
critical, .\side from this common weakness, she was 
honest and intelligent, but badly educated. To her friends 
she was a good friend. 

Her fine dark eyes welcomed Richard. She liked to see 
him sprawling in her room. The physical attraction he had 
for her was almost as strong as during the two years he 
was her lover, but it had become a j)leasure in watching 
him. In order to keep him her friend she talked to him of 
political events, and made much of the political gossip she 
picked up at dinner-parties. She was jealous of his wife, 
and supposed, quite wrongly, that Lotte influenced him. 
She had taken care not to know her. 

‘My dear Richard! Why are you in London?’ 

‘To hear you sing at Covent Garden next week.’ 

She accepted this, but laughed. ‘Have you seen that it 
is an entirely English season? To seal the national up- 
rising. Even Handel is banned from it, and apart from 
Purcell it is a riot of Wallace and Balfe. The Prime Min- 
ister’s taste.’ 

Richard saw nothing unfortunate in it. ‘Do people care 
what you sing, so long as they hear your voice?’ he said 
soothingly. 

‘Scenes that are brightest,’ sang Harriet. ‘I suppose it is 
good enough for you. Anyone who prefers music can go 
to Austria in the summer.’ 

Richard looked at her with his charming smile. He 
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wanted very seriously to know what was being said in 
London about Hillier but not as it concerned his taste in 
opera. He did not know how to question Harriet without 
arousing her avid curiosity. At last he said : 

‘You were anxious about your money. Are you satis- 
fied now that we’re not going to take it all from you?’ 

‘Perfectly, thank you,’ said Harriet. ‘The talk of a 
financial revolution alarmed me, and not only me. But 
office has sobered your friend Hillier, as we thought it 
would. He is a sensible man, after all, and if his musical 
taste was not execrable I should admire him more than 
I do.’ 

‘There will have to be a financial revolution,’ Richard 
said, watching her. ‘But your money is quite safe. It is 
all in armaments and chemical industries, isn’t it?’ He had 
discovered early that Harriet was extremely nervous in 
anything to do with her money. She was afraid of dying 
in poverty. To ask her for ten pounds was like asking her 
for a pint of her blood. 

‘You are out of date and out of touch, my poor Rich- 
ard,’ Harriet said with spite. ‘Why don’t you stay in Lon- 
don? If your wife hates London let her live alone in the 
country. You can’t afford to know nothing of what goes 
on.’ 

‘And I suppose you know everything,’ Richard smiled. 

‘I know,’ cried Harriet, ‘that when Hillier wants advice 
on finance he asks Thomas Chamberlayn for it, not you. 
They have met in this very room to discuss it, and more 
than once. Now do you believe me that you are a fool to 
waste your time in the country, drinking too much, and 
holding reviews of your precious troops!’ 

‘We shall see,’ Richard said calmly. ‘In the meantime 
you are too pretty to understand politics.’ 

Clever though Harriet was, she had never realised that 
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he despised women and was sentimental about them from 
the same impulse. He knew what they were made for and 
what all of them, even the clever ones, wanted. He had 
been very fortunate in not knowing a woman who would 
continue to despise him even if he had her flogged. His 
impenetrable assurance made Harriet very angry. 

‘I’ll tell you something, Richard. A word of advice. You 
don't understand your friend Hillier if you don’t know 
that he i> eaten up with vanity. V’^anity has been the mov- 
ing spring of his life. When you gave him a private army 
you fed it, and he loved you for doing it. Now he no longer 
needs your army and he resents having to board and feed 
it and make unnecessary ridiculous speeches to it about 
the social revolution. He has other food for his vanity 
now. He grows quietly fat on power, and who feeds him 
with it? Why, who but Tom Chamberlayn? At Chamber- 
layn’s house, Hillier meets international financiers who 
talk to him as if he were one of them. They even ask his 
advice. I have heard it done, and seen your Hillier lick- 
ing his lips like a cat for pure pleasure!’ 

Richard stood up. He walked across the room, and 
looked down at her. She had no idea whether or not he 
was angry, but his body near hers awoke an old excite- 
ment. Stung by it, she went on: 

‘After all, we all know that Thomas Chamberlayn gave 
the Party three-quarters of a million pounds four years 
ago. Did you imagine he did it for love? Or for you? 

Richard stroked her hair gently. She jerked her head 
aside. Still smiling he left her. She heard him speak to her 
secretary in the next room, and the woman’s amused 
answer. 



CHAPTER V 


It was thought unwise for Richard and General Smith to 
meet openly. I was sent to call for Smith at his club, at 
the corner of Pall Mall, facing the Athenaeum, and to 
bring him to an unlikely cafe in the Euston Road. I was 
very willing. I did not at this time believe in the serious- 
ness of Richard’s ‘conspiracy.’ Richard as a conspirator 
made me smile. I had not then made the acquaintance of 
the American armaments manufacturer who employed 
Richard to sell arms to both sides during the war between 
Paraguay and Bolivia, and had I done so I should not 
have felt that plotting in South America was a test of dis- 
cretion. But I should not have smiled. Nor did I later, 
when I began to realise what was involved, and the per- 
sons involved. At this time I was only interested in ob- 
serving the effect on as many men and women as I could 
meet, of living in what is to all intents a dictatorship. And 
I was not able to forget the image of Winchell, always in 
my mind, and I tormented myself with doubts and 
anxieties, afraid to take a step that would bring punish- 
ment on the men there without saving them. 

In Smith’s club I was kept waiting in the hall. After a 
time I caught the name ‘Sacker,’ and listened. Two 
middle-aged members of the club had paused to talk close 
to me. One had a newspaper in his hand and he was point- 
ing to a paragraph. The other laughed in a mild barking 
way, and said; 

T don’t see why these chaps, Sacker and Hebden, 
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shouldn’t have their titles. After all, there is the Salvation 
Army with its Generals and Colonels.’ 

Both barked together for a moment. They moved off. 
A phrase floated back to me. ‘Hebden comes of a decent 
family, I believe, but the other bounder ’ 

Hearing this gave me a mild shock. I had never real- 
ised before that Richard was outside the ruling caste in 
England Hillier was outside it too. But he had perhaps 
been adopted into it, for reasons of policy? Policy might 
dictate a very different attitude to my brother-in-law. I 
began to wonder what this meant for his future. For the 
first time I felt uncertainly that there might be danger in 
his conspiracy, nebulous as it was. 

Smith was smiling his pleasant, rather meaningless, 
smile as he came towards me. I knew him a little already, 
and Lotte had sketched his career for me. He had taken 
a commission in the army when the war of 1914-18 broke 
out. He earned a D.S.O. as early as 1915 and was taken 
on to the staff of the brigade. He decided to make the 
army his career, worked hard, made useful friends, and 
at the end of the war he was given regular rank as a 
Major. He went to the War Office. He did well for him.self 
by his marriage, and between luck and genuine clever- 
ness he rose very high before an unfortunate deviation 
ruined him. He became interested in the finance of arma- 
ments manufacture. He discovered that a proportion of 
the money spent could be saved if certain changes were 
made. In his enthusiasm he did not notice, or did not 
properly realise what it involved, that these changes 
meant a loss in money to certain people who were in a 
position to suppress him before he had done them too 
much damage. They did it with the greatest smoothness, 
and without the luckless officer being able to explain to 
the country at large that he had been ruined for trying to 
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save its money. His fall was an awful warning to other in- 
telligent officers never to allow enthusiasm to cloud their 
judgment. This had happened three years since. He was 
now an active man of fifty-two, intelligent, discontented, 
adroit, with too much sense to make a fuss, and end for 
good any chance of recovering. He still had useful and 
faithful friends in the Service and in the former Con- 
servative Party (now laid up in the bosom of the National 
State Party like the sinner in Abraham’s). He had his 
wife’s money and his ambitions were sharper and more 
biting than before. Could he believe that the part of 
saviour of his country was out of his reach? 

We took a cab in the Haymarket and drove to the 
restaurant Richard had discovered, a small place run by 
an Italian. It was out of the way for the people who could 
have appreciated it, and was nearly empty. The pro- 
prietor, made morose by his misfortunes, never left his 
dark room behind the cafe, and neither of his foreign 
waiters was likely to recognise Richard or Major-General 
Smith. 

They sat down, ordered coffee and vermouth, and began 
at once to talk like men who knew each other’s minds. I 
am certain that Smith had as poor an opinion of Richard’s 
subtlety as I had, but he had a respect for his practical 
intelligence and he knew that the Volunteers would obey 
him in any adventure. What I did not know, and never 
shall know, was how much sincerity there was in his dis- 
like of reaction. He said a great deal about it, more than 
necessary if he were not talking only for the sake of talk- 
ing or to try Richard’s mind. On his side Richard was un- 
interested in any theory. What he knew was that the turn 
of events was going against him and his Volunteers, and 
if the influences at work were reactionary then he was 
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opposed to reaction, and ready to begin another revolu- 
tion next week. His idea of revolution was a simple one. 
The men, the money, and the guns, and the will to use 
them to impress, alarm, and at proper times shoot down 
resistants. He was grateful to the handful of communists 
who rose up against him in the crisis, and gave him the 
chance to use his willing young men in something more 
serious than a street fight. 

Sincere or not. Smith did at this meeting — it was not, I 
learned, the first or the second — talk at tedious length 
about the need to bring back liberal elements into the 
Government. 

‘Liberal 1 ’ said Richard. ‘You’ve got Denham and Body 
on the Council. How much more liberal do you want 
to be?’ 

‘Precisely. We’ve got them, but what do they represent? 
Only themselves and their anxieties. The men and women 
in the country who used to vote Labour at election after 
election, the men who used to be members of a Trades 
Union, millions of them still, everywhere, although they’ve 
lost their way and don’t know what to hope — do you sup- 
pose they have any love for their two ex-leaders? Or any 
faith in them? And do you suppose that Body and Den- 
ham themselves are comfortable in being leaders without 
followers? On sufferance in the National State Party? 
Hated by their old friends and at best tolerated by new 
ones?’ 

‘What are you thinking?’ 

‘Nothing very definite yet,’ Smith said. ‘But as a start 
I suggest that it will be worth our while to take the minds 
of three men. I’ll make a list of them.’ 

He tore a leaf from his pocket-book and wrote on it, 
one below the other, his three names. I looked at them. 
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George Body, Minister of Labour. 

Eugene Denham, Minister of Social Service. 

Professor R. B. Tower. 

‘I suggest,’ he said, with a smile towards me, ‘that your 
brother-in-law is a very suitable person to make the ap- 
proach. There may be good reasons for leaving them out- 
side. I may be mistaken in them, they may be perfectly 
happy as they are. But I don’t think that.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘but I don’t follow how men whose own 
class no longer trusts them can be of use to you.’ 

‘Because they are, after all, socialists. Or were. They 
know the ropes and the language. If they saw any chance 
of reviving the Trades Unions, and with them, their own 
real influence, they could — well, what could they do? — 
arrange a general demonstration of workers in the coun- 
try? create an agitation? And if it happened at the same 
time as the manoeuvres of the Volunteers in Richmond 
Park? Isn’t it at least worth discussing?’ 

He assumed that I was prepared to act as go-between. I 
suppose he thought I had political ambitions. Why didn’t 
I tell him at once that his and Richard’s interests were 
not mine? Their shabby and self-interested plots were not 
worth the trouble of an honest man. Partly, no doubt, out 
of vanity. Out of curiosity. Partly because I suddenly saw 
in all this a glimmering of hope for the men in the Train- 
ing Camps. 

‘Who is Tower?’ I said. ‘Do you mean the R. B. Tower, 
the economist?’ I thought I should be very glad to inter- 
view this man. 

‘Of course. He is a remarkably sensible and very wide- 
awake man,’ Smith said. ‘His advice is worth having.’ 

Richard had all this time been watching the other man. 
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If Smith were aware of his gaze he sustained it more 
coolly than I could have done. Now he said gently: 

‘You’d like to take Hebden’s place as Air Minister?’ 

‘I should prefer to go back to the War Office,’ Smith 
answered. He smiled slightly again. 

‘As the head of the State, Hillier mustn’t be involved in 
any way, at any stage before the final one. You realize 
that?’ 

‘Oh, quite. Shall we dine here? It seems a very decent 
place.’ 

Two men came in and took the table next ours. Smith 
tore up the paper with the names and began talking of 
books. He was an admirer of the sedate poet T. S. Eliot 
and of a new writer whose work I had not read. Smith 
quoted a verse or two in a light melancholy voice, suited 
to the words. I complimented him on his memory. 



CHAPTER VI 


Abroad, the National State Party had made discreet signs 
to draw all eyes to their toleration of R. B. Tower. Here 
was this man, it was whispered, a known socialist, making 
no concealment of his beliefs, allowed to retain his post in 
the London University. Even his letters to The Times 
arguing against the economic policy of the Council were 
printed. Even his previous books not banned, and his 
public lectures allowed. 

It would have been hard even for Hillier to behave in 
any other way. Tower was a Nobel Prize holder, he was 
known in every country, the Socrates of our time, and a 
time and a nation which prefers to starve or smother 
rather than openly to murder its Socrates. For the Coun- 
cil to injure him in any public way would have been more 
than tactless — un-English. I was overjoyed to have an 
excuse to see him. The visit was arranged for me by his 
close friend who was also a friend of Smith’s friend. 

I was shown into a large room of heavenly disorder, 
books on the floor, on the mantelpiece, on the table with 
the coffee cups, on the bed, on all the chairs. In the middle 
of it. Tower, broad, shabby, shaggy, smiling. He cleared 
a chair for me by adding the books on it to the tottering 
pile on his desk, which fell down at once, breaking a glass 
and raising clouds of dust. ‘Don’t trouble yourself,’ he 
said. He smoothed out a book which had fallen open on its 
face and let the others lie as they fell. 

Not even Smith, who intrigued as naturally as he 
breathed, had any thought of conspiring with R. B. 
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Tower. But Smith had perhaps a false idea of his influ- 
ence. The width and depth of this man’s influence on 
men’s minds is not measured. Not yet. 

Smith needed advice on the politics of the young men, 
and I was to ask for it, but in Tower’s real presence I felt 
like a schoolboy. 

Tower made things easier for me by asking: 

‘Let me see, now, you live in Norway. What do they 
think there of our changes?’ 

He was astonishingly shabby. There was a large burnt 
hole in his jacket. He had a pipe which must have been 
choked, it would not keep alight longer than a minute, he 
lit it again and again, and knocked it out, until all his 
chair and the floor round him were covered thick with 
matches and tobacco. I wanted to remember his face, and 
stared at it. I was to see it many times, but what I remem- 
ber best are his eyes. They were bright and serene, the 
eyes of Socrates in the head of a professor of economics. 
What age was Socrates when they killed him? Tower this 
year was fifty. I had heard him spoken of as ‘a saint,’ but 
if he was a saint he was certainly no mild one. He could be 
very testy, very arbitrary. There was even a line of 
cruelty in his mouth. He was merciless with fakes and 
self-seekers. 

‘Mostly as I do,’ I answered. ‘That it is a pity England 
has thrown away her freedom.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘I think you take it too seriously. 
We never had more than the freedom to talk. And that 
most of us still have. Any number of my pupils call them- 
selves socialists and communists, though in fact they will 
have to recant to get jobs. A few of them I can find posts 
abroad but the rest will have a poor time. They’ll starve 
or dig. Some of them will give in, the others will be the 
yeast of a reformation.’ 
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‘When?’ 

‘Not yet. I shan’t see it happen. You must have noticed 
that we have only taken the first awkward steps towards 
dictatorship — call it what you like. The Absolute State. 
Autarchy. Fascism. I prefer to talk of the Disintegration. 
We are some way from the final stage. We still keep the 
old forms, but the Cabinet has become a Council of Action 
and governs by decree. Comparatively few persons were 
arrested for sedition last year, very few were shot and 
those were almost all communists. What we prefer is to 
starve out our tiresome persons. It is the blockade method, 
an old and tried method of ours. My most brilliant 
assistant, Lewis, was dismissed a year ago, he wouldn’t 
get a job in England now as an usher. And we don’t go to 
the trouble of abolishing the Trades Unions, we pull their 
teeth by forbidding them to take any part in politics, to 
levy political dues, or to maintain district or national units 
— ^they can mumble in their parishes as they like. When 
things become worse economically, if disappointed or 
starving persons try to revolt before time, the repres- 
sion will harden. It is the weakness of repressors, that 
their tenure of their slope depends on their claws and 
teeth.’ 

‘Surely it could have been avoided?’ I cried, forgetting 
to keep up my calm in front of him. 

‘What are you?’ He glanced at me shrewdly. 

‘Still a liberal,’ I said. 

‘Well, well, you are partly responsible,’ he said, spill- 
ing a pipeful of ash on his knee. ‘If you had accepted the 
truth that there is no half-way house, but only brief rests 
between a caste society and one in which there are no 
classes except of individuals, of like mind — ^we should per- 
haps have saved ourselves this interregmun. The days 
when liberals could avoid looking at very unpleasant facts 
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by dealing with others that were unpleasant but manage- 
able are over. I think you should have noticed it.’ 

‘An honest liberal/ I said, ‘could not swallow your 
denial of liberty. Your killing the enterprise of private 
men. A man should have his own business to mind, as he 
had once. Not so long since.’ 

‘Well, you have had to swallow much worse,’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘And I doubt very much whether the bottom 
of the cup is even in sight.’ 

‘If the liberal state of mind,’ I said humbly, ‘had pre- 
vailed against the fascist ’ I would have added ‘in 

your own party,’ but I was afraid of rousing his anger. I 
felt it in his mind, a hot core of impatience and anger, 
hidden over by patience. 

‘That’s what you think, is it? Well, do you know, I 
was mistaken myself. I had always supposed that the time 
for revolution would come when the rich could no longer 
be squeezed. And I imagined that that time was a great 
way farther off. I was wrong. Instead of continuing to 
surrender step by step, to their last ditch, the Chamber- 
layns stood last year. And beat us. In the first trial, that 
is. Don’t think it’s over yet, or predict an end. We used to 
talk a great deal about the irrational forces in society. 
Certainly they exist — ^the brute in us that was afraid of 
any further civilising of the world — say, the formation of 
a united Europe. The thoughts of civilised men were feel- 
ing slowly toward that — Whence the need to deny thought. 
Chamberlayn is not an irrational brute, but a rational and 
very wide-awake man, with his private ends to serve. 
Violent men are his instruments. He was able to count on 
the brute, and on the spiritually immature, and on the 
despair of men without a future. Men whose livelihood 
was failing through causes they did not relate to Chamber- 
layn, whose sons had been trained for positions they were 
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not asked to fill. It was partly your fault, but more ours, 
the fault of us socialists, that we did not give these people 
a hope and a faith, and that Hillier did. The worst of all 
is that the common men and women we failed are suffer- 
ing and will suffer.’ 

This was my chance. I began to tell him about Win- 
chell. He seemed to sink in himself and to become older 
and grimmer. He scattered a great many more matches, 
one of them alight. It burned a hole in his tablecloth 
before he smelled it and put it out absently with his 
thumb. 

‘If there were some safe way of getting Sophie Burtt 
out of the place,’ I said. ‘I think of the waste of a mind 
like hers.’ 

‘She wouldn’t thank us for making her a special case. 
I can’t see my way yet. We must think of something, some 
way that won’t bring her into danger. I don’t know what 
danger — ^yet how can they let her out to talk and write 
abroad about what she’s been through? It wasn’t very 
clever to shut her up there. In fact it was very stupid, as 
stupid as the Germans or the Italians. It was not in the 
least like our much subtler and cleverer methods. You 
would probably find, if you could find out anything at all, 
that her arrest was due to the mistake of an impor tan t but 
ignorant official — ^ignorant of her reputation as a writer, I 
mean — a mistake that every other official is now bound to 
keep covered up as long as possible, forever if possible. I 
suppose you are too young to have heard anything about 
a Miss Douglas-Pennant, a lady who had the misfortune 
during the last war to be shabbily treated by certain 
prominent officials. Her only blunder was that she was 
hon^t and upright and had the innocent belief that social 
justice existed, but it was enough to ruin her.’ 
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‘But how on earth or in hell is a man like Steadman able 
to keep in his place?’ I cried. ‘There must be decent au- 
thorities who know what goes on at Winchell.’ 

‘It is the chain of responsibility, my dear fellow. Stead- 
man’s conduct^ if it were published, reflects on his superior, 
and so ad infinitum, the big fleas protecting the lesser 
ones. You may find, if things quieten down for a time, that 
someone exaltedly important will discover Steadman and 
quietly get rid of him. He might even fall a victim to the 
new illness, and be shot resisting arrest.’ 

‘I should like to have the shooting of him.’ 

‘I think, yes, I should hang him,’ Tower said mildly. 
‘Shooting is rather a decent death, you know. I shouldn’t 
mind being shot.’ 

There was a wood fire in the grate. It had been growing 
lower, and was now nearly out. Tower got up to lay fresh 
wood on it, but forgot what he was doing. He put the 
wood down on the hearth jind wandered toward the table. 
There was a clock lying face down among the books. 

‘It won’t go any other way,’ he said, turning it over 
to look at it. ‘I’m afraid I have a lecture. Don’t lose your 
mind over this business. The Steadmans are fewer among 
us than you think now. Do you know the history of the 
naval mutinies in the eighteenth century? There were 
worse than Steadman among the officers, and they were 
Englishmen, but not the English. Repression is the oppor- 
tunity of bullies and ill men. It is not set going by them.’ 

I stood up to go. I had forgotten my mission until it was 
too late. I said hastily: 

‘You spoke of socialists among your pupils. Do you 
mean by it that there would be support for a revolt?’ 

He gave me a queer sharp glance, and I felt small and 
empty. 
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*There will be no socialist revolt for a time yet,’ he said 
quietly. ‘A change of dictators is always possible, of 
course. If the army and the Air Force were inclined to 
back another candidate for empire. A praetorian revolt. 
It’s theoretically interesting, but not important.’ He 
sighed. ‘Not in the least important.’ 

His coat had ridden up round him but he did not notice 
it. Holding out his hand, he spoke to me in the tones of a 
kindly sergeaint-major addressing a recruit. 

‘We must talk again later. Come to see me. One thing 
that interests me is the effect of violence and violent 
events on decent people. I believe that many of them were 
only thamkful to read of communists being shot and sent 
to jail. Now of course there is no news in this sense, only 
rumours and the foreign newspapers. And what decent 
person would believe a foreign newspaper? The end of it, 
I think, is that most people don’t believe the rumour of 
unpleasant things going on behind locked doors, and don’t 
want to. If you try to tell them, you will only come up 
against the national dislike of unpleasant truths. Re- 
pression is evil not only for its floggings and torturings, 
but because it makes people lie to themselves in the pri- 
vacy of their hearts. It makes lies the common food and 
poisons the wells. That is what I feel. It is what I hate. 
The world is closing in on those of us who have sought 
truth, shutting us ofl from other human beings. And this 
is the worst thing of all. The awful isolation.’ 



CHAPTER VII 


WiNCHELL Camp, Holman, and Sophie Burtt, haunted my 
dreams. To forget the nightmare when I was awake, I 
sought persistently for ways to help them. For this reason, 
I was more than anxious to see George Body, late an 
official of the Labour Party. Now Minister of Labour in 
the National Council. Calling at his office, I was told that 
he was on holiday in Scotland. I resigned myself to see 
Eugene Denham first. 

I knew the reputation of this man. He was the son of 
a Treasury official, educated to the same sort of career, 
who had joined the Labour Party, and by hard work, de- 
votion, and the fortunate friendship of the leaders of two 
of the largest Trades Unions, had reached the Executive 
at a fairly early age. He had sharked for himself in two 
Labour Governments, the one which fell ignominiously in 
1931, and the last, which did not so much fall as scatter 
like chaff in a gale. It was not all chaff, however. An ear 
or two fell into good ground and bore fruit of a sort. The 
translation of Eugene Denham from the Labour Party to 
being Minister of Social Service in the National State sur- 
prised only his friends, and not all of these. He was not 
the man to go into exile at forty-eight. 

I had no liking for the defunct Labour Party, which 
had always seemed to me to be engaged in selling the 
liberal pass. But I feel a slight qualm when I see a turn- 
coat. Denham repelled me in other ways, too. He was 
ph}rsically displeasing, with a large smooth face, light eyes 
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without eyebrows, and a wide and too well-turned mouth. 
He had a habit of turning his eyes up to the ceiling when 
he was on view, which gave him the air of a Chinese execu- 
tioner. Not that I have seen one of these gentlemen. But 
I am prepared to accept Eugene Denham as their fleshly 
counterpart. 

He received me very affably, told me that he had half 
an hour to spare, and asked what he could do for me. I 
had come to him as the brother-in-law of General Sacker, 
and a lecturer in Oslo University, visiting my country on 
behalf of Norwegian academic circles. He was always very 
anxious to be respected by scholars. He had pretensions 
that way. 

He had an extreme elegajice of manner. As he faced me, 
pressing together the tips of his long fingers, I was very 
conscious of my crippled right arm. I try to sit with my 
left side towards strangers, but he had placed me so that 
my right hand, which is half the size of a normal hand, 
was in full view. 

‘You have been seeing a number of people here?’ he 
began. 

‘I had the good fortune yesterday to see Professor 
Tower.’ 

That mobile mouth stretched into a venomous smile. If 
ever I saw hate I saw it wearing the finest grey broad- 
cloth, hand-made shoes, and a linen shirt. 

‘You admire him?’ 

‘I think he is one of the greatest living men, the greatest 
mind.’ 

‘He is eloquent,’ Denham agreed. ‘But, I think, dan- 
gerous. I am anxious to see that every opinion has its 
chance of expression in the proper places, but I admit to 
being a little doubtful whether a University seminar is 
the proper place for Tower’s views and doctrines.’ 
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‘He has a great reputation abroad,’ I said. 

‘I am aware of it. And now, Mr. Hillier — by the way, 
are you related to the Prime Minister?’ 

‘We are second cousins.’ 

‘Indeed I Then you are a sympathetic observer, not a 
critic!’ 

‘I am an observer,’ I said. ‘My sympathies are ndther 
here nor there. I am only anxious to hear the truth. You, 
who have written on both sides of the slate, as it were, 
can tell me more than anyone.’ 

His face became a mask, with the eyes out of sight. I 
had prepared an air of innocence. He did not put me to 
the trouble of using it. Instead he said quietly: 

‘Yes. We can congratulate ourselves in this country on 
our national common sense and our good humour. We 
Englishmen are realists. Every country in the world has 
faced, or will face, the crisis which we faced last year, of 
falling exports, unemployment, loss of credit, in a degree 
which practically forced a revolution on us. It was neces- 
sary before anything to restore credit and to keep the 
peace. Anything in the nature of a civil breakdown, 
strikes, disorders, would have sent our credit to the bot- 
tom of the sea and ruined us. With the most terrible 
results. I daresay that in Norway you scarcely realised 
the acuteness of our crisis. I think we kept up appear- 
ances. And what happens? In any other countiy, violent 
repression would have been needed. Here all parties are 
of one mind. The rising party, and the rising man — ^Hillier, 
your cousin — seek the help of their political enemies, to 
the effect that all classes, from high to low, collaborate 
in saving the state.’ He parted his fingers and joined them 
again, delicately. ‘I think I can say with humility that 
without George Body, and myself, the National State 
could never have brought the workers calmly and loyally 
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into line. As it happened. Our reward is that socialist plan- 
ning will now go forward on a national basis, and socialist 
measures will be midwived, as so often in die past, by a 
Conservative Government.* 

‘A great achievement,* I said. 

He looked at me now. Impossible to tell, from his face, 
whether he were going to turn me out or encourage me. 
The strange thing was, although I accepted the truth of 
all he said, I detested him for it. I suppose the truth about 
myself is that I should like to have been born in some 
other age, say the eighteenth century, when it was still 
possible to believe in progress. And a man could mind his 
own business, with generosity. Now that progress has 
brought us to confusion, with Thomas Chamberlayn on 
the one hand and Winchell on the other, and I see no way 
out, but only barbarism in front of us, I am a lost soul. 
If I am to be dictated to, I prefer my own class to the 
communists. But why, why, was it necessary? And why 
did the aspirations and the pennies of decent men and 
women have to be spent on raising Eugene Denham to 
office, in order that he could rob them of both? 

‘The credit belongs to the nation,* he said pleasantly. 
‘Except for the negligible few communists, there has been 
none of the harshness that would have been needed in 
another country, in Germany, or America.* 

‘What was the intention of your Training Camps?* 
Trust me, I said to Holman, 1*11 do something for you, 
trust me. 

‘To train men and women in citizenship,* he said mildly. 
‘We recognize that circiunstances have been against some 
actually decent men.* 

‘Do you inspect them? There have been r^orts — ^in 
Norwegian papers — ^not pleasant reading.* 

He stood up suddenly. ‘If I had r^rts of that sort. 
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from a respectable source, I should look into it instantly,’ 
he said. He thrust his mouth out. 

I should have spoken, I think. But then we were inter- 
rupted. The door opened, and an old man came in with 
some papers. He looked at me as he laid them on the desk. 
He seemed very tired or ill, and sagging feebly at the 
knees. 

*My secretary, Sir John Megan,’ said Denham. ‘Mr. 
Andrew Hillier.’ 

Sir John bowed, and smiled, with overdone dignity. I 
wondered where I had seen his face of a Nonconformist 
Don Quixote before. I remembered as he was going away. 
It was at the head of a deputation of the English Labour 
Party to Norway in 1935. He was made much of by our, I 
mean, the Norwegian Government, and he impressed us 
all with his charm and tact. That was some years ago, but 
not, after all, long enough for him to have become a senile 
old man. I was at a loss. 

‘He is really useless to me,’ murmured Denham. ‘I 
have another man, two men, to do the work, but it makes 
the old fellow happy to feel he is still in harness.’ He 
looked at his wrist watch. 

‘You have been very patient,’ I said. ‘I have only one 
further question.’ 

I made six of it before I came to my point, which was 
to find out, if I could, whether he was aware of the dose 
relations between Hillier and Thomas Chamberlayn and 
whether he were easy about them. I remembered that in 
the old da3rs, before his translation, the banker had been 
an object of his bitterest attacks. He had written a book 
largely to prove that any progressive Government would 
have to draw the claws of Chamberlayn and his friends in 
order to live, let alone act. This book was written in a sar- 
castic sharp way, with a liberal use of epithet to describe 
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the banker and his habits. Parts of it must have gone 
home to the victim. I wondered how the two met now that 
they were bedfellows. Did they embrace with joy or lie 
apart? 

Denham was cautious, he had the most adroit and slip- 
periest of minds, but he grasped that I was not inquisitive. 
He began to hint that he thought Chamberlayn distorted 
the Party. 

‘The aims of an international banker are not in all 
senses ours,’ he said. ‘We can make use of him. But 
national economy and international finance are oil and 
vinegar.’ 

‘Powder and a match,’ I suggested. He smiled politely. 

I broke off to question him about the Trade Unions. 
About the wisdom of strengthening them, to increase his 
own strength in the Council. If he had an organised work- 
ing class behind him again, I hinted, in place of one de- 
liberately disorganised? 

I was in no doubt that he understood me very well. I 
spoke of the ‘liberal element in the country.’ Of the ‘emer- 
gence of youth’ — ^in the uniform of a National Volunteer. 
I smelled Winchell here suddenly, in this room faintly 
scented with leather and carnations. I lost my head for 
a moment, and spoke too frankly. 

We parted very smooth friends. I asked him to dinner 
with me in Richard’s house. He thought it would be pleas- 
ant, very pleasant, and he looked forward to it, all in 
an exceedingly amiable voice. 

On the way out I met Sir John Megan again. He was 
standing in the hall and I had the absurd idea that he had 
been waiting about for me. In fact, all he said was to draw 
my attention to the Cuyp on the wall, and to tell me that 
it was he who had bought it at Christies. He seemed very 
anxious that I should admire it. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Ernest’s Steffy was a student at London University. 
Her father, the Master of Balliol, must be criminally care- 
less, I thought. But when, invited by her and Ernest, I 
went to see her in her room I learned that he was only 
displeased. He wished her to come home and to look after 
him, he was a widower, and a year ago he had cut off her 
allowance. But Steffy had a little money of her own, al- 
most a hundred and twenty a year, left to her by her 
mother. On this she lived in a room in Endsleigh Street 
and paid her fees and studied, I believe, anthropology. 
I can’t imagine why. What did she want to know about it? 

She had one large room, with a bed that became a couch 
by day. There was a gas ring in one corner, and she kept 
her clothes in a box under the bed. She was wearing her 
navy shorts, she explained, because it was the evening. 
Ernest was in uniform. He had been ordered to London 
by Richard, who kept him running errands of a vaguely 
confidential sort all day and not seldom at night. There 
was nothing unusual, to start questions, in the sight of a 
Volunteer carrying messages from one company to an- 
other between their officers. I thought it a little unfair to 
involve him in the business, but Lotte, when I spoke to 
her about it, seemed unconcerned. In the meantime he was 
overjoyed to be in town and able to run to Steffy s room 
whenever he had an hour, or a night, I daresay, free. 

Steffy was boiling water in a pan on the gas ring. She 
had a huge jug beside her, large enough for a school treat. 
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On the table were a tin of biscuits and a bowlful of apples. 
The couch was covered with an extraordinary array of 
garments, underclothes, trousers, jackets, all laid out as 
if it were a second-hand clothes stall. The two of them 
watched me solemnly while I gaped at these things, nudg- 
ing each other like school-children. Suddenly Steffy burst 
out laughing. She had the softest laugh in the world, like 
a very small cloud. 

‘Do you need anything?’ she asked. ‘A jacket? Is your 
shirt worn out? Have you one to put on while it is being 
washed? I can manage your size, I think.’ 

‘It is what Steffy calls being a socialist,’ Ernest said 
gravely. He smiled at her. ‘If you want to do anything for 
her or me,’ he said to me, ‘you can take her out to lunch 
or dinner when I am away. She spends her money on other 
people and lives on air.’ 

‘I live very well, thank you,’ said Steffy. 

‘Now I must go,’ Ernest said. ‘My uniform would spoil 
the evening for Steffy’s other friends.’ 

‘You needn’t wear it, dog.’ 

‘I’m on duty.’ 

He smiled at me from his young height and blitheness, 
and went away. Steffy went with him to the landing out- 
side her room. Leaning forward a little, I saw them lay 
their arms on each other’s shoulders and silently kiss. 
Ernest took her hands, kissing each palm, and closed her 
fingers over them. He went off, running quickly down the 
stairs, and she came back smiling to herself. She became 
serious when she remembered I was there, and told me 
about the clothes. 

I had had no notion how serious things were for the 
young at the universities. So many parents of boys and 
girls who had expected to complete their education by 
taking a degree, or studying for one of the professions, 
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were ruined or nearly so. The depression that began in 
1937 was worse than any other if only because it started 
from a lower level. Old respectable firms went bankrupt, 
others halved their staffs and salaries, towns and cities cut 
down their municipal services, dividends vanished, doc- 
tors, architects, even lawyers, carrion crows who can 
usually pick up a living when finer birds are dying of 
hunger, found themselves without money. Oh, the middle- 
classes were caught in an ill wind this time. Their sons 
and daughters leaving school had nowhere to turn to find 
shelter. In Norway, reading in an English newspaper that 
the numbers of students at the universities were higher 
than ever, I had taken it for a sign of stability. Nothing of 
the sort. Their parents scraped up the fees, often with 
incredible pains, and the children went short of clothes, 
short of food. It was better than hanging about idle. And 
the parents at least had not given up their sad belief that 
somehow, somewhere, a degree must bring its owner in a 
living. Those who were not able to live at home were the 
worst off. 

Steffy was now a rich young woman in comparison. 
Her room had become a Wnd of meeting place for her 
poorer friends. The clothes on the bed had been begged 
from her relatives and her father’s friends in Oxford. She 
went home every few months on what she called a raiding 
party. 

The first person to come in was not a student. He was 
a thin Jew, I guessed about thirty, his name Myers, re- 
markably haggard, pale, and affected. He was a poet, said 
Steffy. At once, like a poet in a farce, he pulled a paper 
from his pocket and read me out his newest poem. It was 
very bad, and he talked utter nonsense. Yet I did not 
dislike him. He had a curious tart spirit. He assured 
Steffy he did not need any clothes, and I am certain 
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he had nothing at all under the scarf and jacket he 
wore. 

Before long there were not less than fourteen young 
men and girls in the room, none older than Steffy. They 
were all shabby, all, unless I am much mistaken, under- 
fed. The large jug had in it cubes of meat extract. Steffy 
poured on the boiling water and the young men handed it 
round in cups, glasses, even vases. I never ate at a gayer 
feast. Everyone laughed. A boy sitting on the floor 
strummed very lightly on a stringed instrument of some 
kind, heaven knows what, but he was happy, his round 
young head thrown back and a dreaming smile on his face. 
The clothes were shared out with complete frankness. A 
girl, half crying, half laughing, ran about holding against 
herself a cherry-coloured silk sweater. ‘Am I pretty? does 
it suit me?’ 

I had the most curious feeling that I was not here in 
the flesh, I was a ghost living for a moment in the future. 
I saw faces, heard young excited voices, but their owners 
were living in another moment as children, and I, only I, 
knew what they were living towards. 

Four, I found, were R. B. Tower’s students. I asked 
one of them how Tower spoke to them. 

‘Oh, he’s splendid. He makes the whole thing as clear 
as day, so that you know what’s wrong and how it could 
be put right. When you’re listening to him you can even 
believe it will come right one day, and that you listening 
are going to make it come.’ 

‘If Tower would do it, he could lead the movement,’ a 
boy said, seriously. ‘All of us would follow him.’ 

‘What movement?’ 

‘Why, to the new age. There must be a new age, you 
know. We can’t go on starving and hoping for ever.’ 
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‘Then we shall have to find the way to it ourselves,’ 
another said, slow and laconic. 

‘Why won’t Tower lead?’ 

‘He doesn’t want disciples.’ 

‘He has too sharp a sense of humour.’ 

‘He’s too subtle.’ 

‘Too honest, you mean.’ 

‘Too saintly or too lazy.’ 

‘No, he’s a teacher and what we need are strategists and 
workers.’ 

I found Myers at my elbow. ‘Are there many socialists 
at the universities?’ I said to him. Why should I imagine 
he knew, except that he was nearer my own age and I felt, 
with what justice, that he was less of a poser than he 
seemed? 

‘No, very few. But I think there are still five millions 
of them in the country. But they’ve had the heart knocked 
out of them. Starved out during the years between 1931, 
when the last Labour Government collapsed, and last 
year when it went in again and immediately fell with a 
crash into Ly-cester Square — ’ he broke into song — 

While the rich man drives by in his kerridge an* pair. 

What does he care? 

What does he care?* 

‘But what’s become of them?’ I persisted. 

‘Some are in the Training Camps,’ he said lightly. ‘Some 
of them are crazy with nerves, some have given up. Some 
are carrying on with their teaching and speaking, waiting 
to be arrested one evening, as they sit at home.’ He was 
not, I felt, taking me seriously. 

‘Denham, the slimy beast, came to the school to speak 
to us last Monday,’ said a tall, pale girl. ‘He told us to 
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have faith in the future and to think of those who would 
come after us.’ 

A silence came over the room, and a young man broke 
it to say: ‘But who will come after us? We shall never be 
able to marry.’ 

‘Goldilocks, Goldilocks, wiU you he mine?* sang Myers. 
‘My dole’s been adjusted 
From twelve bob to nine.* 

There was a rush of laughter, as if they were all glad 
to have escaped. A fair boy jumped on to a chair. He was 
the thinnest creature I ever saw out of an hospital. He 
had lines under his blue eyes, and his mouth was pinched 
as if in sarcasm or pain. He began, at first shyly, then with 
excitement, to make a speech to his friends. 

‘Myers laughs at everything,’ he said, ‘and he’s wrong, 
it’s wrong to laugh. We ought to be thinking of the men 
in the Camps, and of the others. What about that peasant 
in 1516 who led the rebellion of the starving peasants and 
they captured him and put a crown of nails on him and 
burned him slowly alive? And what about the Austrians 
fighting in Vienna in 1934? And Rosa when they mur- 
dered her and Liebnecht in a Berlin garden. We should 
not laugh. We have to choose. Those who sneer and those 
who want to seem better than they are — and to talk as 
though they had been at Oxford — ^well, we’re not like that. 
We’re at the end of everything. Yes, we’re at the end — 
with works closing down, and no jobs for us, and the only 
factories that are always busy are making shells and 
poison gas for our deaths. And our mothers tired out, 
worn, harassed to death, our mothers. And the streets full 
of other lads drawing their dole, and no life for them, no 
life for us. Why are they destroying looms and spindles 
in the North, and breaking up ships? Tell me that. Don’t 
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we need jackets, and wouldn’t we like a drink of coffee 
sometimes?’ 

‘I can answer that,’ drawled a lad. He was eating an 
apple. He bit into it, held it in his cheek, laughed, and 
said: ‘It’s because we’re so clever we make a million 
yards or so of cloth with one spindle. And only a boy 
minding it.’ 

His friend had listened with impatience. He did not like 
having his eloquence spoiled by an interruption. ‘Please 
listen,’ he said. ‘But do we make them? Look at Phil 
there 1 He wears that sweater of his every day because 
his jacket has gone at all the seams. He’s grown out of it 
anyway, the fat boy. There’s no profit in making cloth 
from one spindle, so our Phil goes without his coat. But 
if they can’t use the spindles, we naked ones could.’ 

He hesitated, blushed, and jumped quickly from the 
chair. ‘I’m not running you down,’ he said anxiously to 
Myers. 

‘When you’re over thirty, like me, you’ll be glad to 
laugh,’ Myers said, in his slow, self-conscious voice. 

‘Where I live when I go home,’ a boy said softly, ‘we 
have a green hill behind the farm, and in front only fields 
and a stream. At the other side of the stream an old house 
is still standing, with a lawn and terraces, and a man and 
his wife living in one wing of the house. One side of his 
face is scarred, I suppose he has been a soldier. He spends 
all his time cutting and rolling the grass. She peels 
potatoes into a china bowl for their dinner. It is the most 
peaceful place in the world. I should like to live there 
until I die.’ 

‘Don’t worry about lawns and old houses.’ 

‘We’ll go back to them some day.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Why?’ 
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‘My mother is angry with me, and disappointed. She 
hoped I’d go into the church. You can be sure there of an 
income, and her own family would like to have a parson 
for a nephew. She has done everything to help me.’ 

‘If only they left us alone!’ 

‘My father is a little like that. He has kept his end up 
all these years, and held on to the house and the land, 
while we have grown poorer and poorer. He goes up to 
stand at the Cenotaph once a year on the day, and at 
supper in the evening he tells us that there are worse 
things than a good, clean war. I’m sorry for him, and yet 
I can’t stand him. At his age, he joined the Volunteers. 
He thought it absolutely right to bomb the Welsh miners 
who went on strike — they were enemies’ 

‘Poor people are enemies when they try to change their 
lives by violence.’ 

‘They should be patient and wait another century.’ 

‘The birth rate is going down.’ 

‘It doesn’t fall half fast enough!’ 

The girl holding her cherry-coloured silk garment whis- 
pered to Steffy, I overheard her: 

‘Do you know, a friend of my father’s wants to marry 
me! He’s fifty-one, and he believes everything he reads in 
the newspaper. We shall have to have a war, he says, to 
bring people to their senses. Ah, if only I were young 
enough to fight I What must I do? I do want to have chil- 
dren, Steffy. Sometimes I think about them.’ 

‘But to bring them up like that?’ Steffy whispered. She 
was leaning against the wall, because her guests occupied 
all the floor as well as all the chairs. One thin brown leg 
was crossed over the other, and her hands were folded. 
A young man seated on the floor at her feet took her ankle 
between his finger and thumb. 

‘They are all crazy here, and you are as crazy as the 
rest,’ he said, smiling at her. ‘Of course I don’t believe in 
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Hillier’s promises. I know they’re what Tower calls de- 
lusive I But I’m not going to say so and go to jail. I shall 
keep strictly to science.’ 

‘And they’ll have you in a war in a year,’ Myers re- 
torted. ‘And you and your science will go to heaven 
together.’ 

A boy with a soft, very young voice, spoke. ‘Friends, 
eaters of Steffy’s apples, and wearers of the cast-off duds 
of Steffy’s cousins,’ he cried softly. ‘We are not going to 
be killed in any war. Are we? We’ll dig our way under- 
ground like moles and work there.’ He laughed at his own 
joke. ‘And we’ll hang old Denham on a sour apple tree I’ 

‘You will all be killed,’ Myers laughed. 

‘No, not I.’ 

‘Nor I. The greedy old men with their bank balances 
are making their last throw. They’ve lost, lost, lost. Bank 
balances are not immortal, and we are. We may be poor, 
and Phil has no jacket to his backside, and he coughs 
when it’s cold, but we are the future and the future is us.' 

‘We are the future and the future is us.’ 

Who said that? I wondered. I looked across the room. 
But there were so many of them, four more had crowded 
in lately. They were talking all at once, and laughing at 
once, no one could be sure who said what and who 
laughed. 

Steffy was tired. She had been standing there for hours. 
Myers noticed it as soon as I did, and he began to push 
the others out of the door. He and I stayed to help her to 
wash the cups and bowls. Then he asked me if I were 
walking his way. I agreed. We had just left the house 
when I saw Ernest hurrying towards it as fast as his long 
legs would stretch. He looked tired and rather anxious. I 
thought with pleasure that they would lie asleep, side by 
side, wake together, and eat breakfast cooked on the gas 
ring. Less like lovers than like children married in a game. 



CHAPTER IX 


‘So THE darkness closes down on them/ said Myers. 

I was vexed by his drawling voice now that I had it to 
myself. I wished I were walking alone through a part of 
London I know better than most. How often, when I was 
younger than Steffy, I had prowled these sad streets about 
the University and wished I had company. 

‘Poor young devils 1’ he added. 

‘What do you do?’ I said, meaning to bring him to 
earth. ‘You are a Jew. Is it true that your race is worse 
treated here now?’ 

‘No laws have been made against us. And hungry East- 
enders smashing up little shops in Whitechapel are usually 
sternly reproved by the magistrates, who realise very well 
that property ought to be respected by the propertyless, 
even if it is a Jew’s. But see what happens to me. I am — 
I was — a minor civil servant. I was not dismissed last 
year because I am a Jew, but for the sake of economy. 
The same ground served for all the Jews in my depart- 
ment and in others. Some of us have been absorbed in the 
Jewish business houses, but it is not always convenient to 
have no Christians on your staff. And I, alas, have no 
head for business. Many Jews, you may be surprised to 
know, have not.’ 

Why don’t you speak naturally? thought I, irritated by 
him. ‘Then what do you do?’ 

‘Live on my wife,’ he answered airily. 

We were passing a street lamp. I glanced at him, and 
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saw so much anger and misery on his face that I was glad 
to look away again. It made me uncomfortable to feel it 
beside me, and I found an excuse to leave him at the end 
of Gower Street. Before he said good-bye, he had asked 
me to come and see him one evening and I had promised, 
out of curiosity and pity. I thought him indiscreet as well 
as affected. Yet I liked him. 

The next evening was the first of the Covent Garden 
Season. Lotte had taken a box, as she was forced to do. 
And she would be forced to appear in it on the opening 
night. It was unfortunate that the season opened, not with 
Purcell, but with the opera which Hillier was known to 
prefer over all others, Maritana. My sister plays, or used 
to play, the viola better than an amateur. She loves and 
understands music. It was, to say the mildest, a dis- 
appointment to her. 

Richard and I dined alone, while she rested and dressed. 
He was silent. He asked me suddenly what I saw at 
Winchell. 

I was unable to avoid a start of fear. Richard’s voice, 
when it is not friendly, finds me at home in the pit of the 
stomach. My body expects involuntarily a blow. I had not 
known that he knew of my visit. 

‘From what I saw, not from anything I heard,’ I said 
hurriedly, ‘I was not impressed. I don’t care for men of 
the type of Steadman.’ 

‘He’s stiff, eh? Well, you can’t deal with communists 
and rattlesnakes with a lace handkerchief. A flogging is 
all they understand. I don’t follow why the hell you care 
about the treatment of communists. If they got loose they 
would destroy everything you say you care about. They’re 
the murderers of society, yet you’d keep them alive. Upon 
my soul, you liberals are the murderees of our day ^you 
were born to be kicked.’ 
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‘I don’t like brutality,’ I said. ‘I don’t like a society 
founded on it.’ 

He pushed his coffee cup and glass out of the way and 
sprawled forward on his arms on the table. ‘Sometimes I 
think you’re worth talking to,’ he said. ‘At other times 
you make me yawn. Listen. In February last year we had 
a bloodless revolution in this country — apart from the 
drops of blood shed by your Red friends. We partly 
cleaned up the Constitution — instead of Parliament gab- 
bling and evading, the State rules and is going to rule. 
We’re freeing industry; we’re cleaning out nests of bol- 
sheviks. When the second revolution is under way, you’ll 
see that the Chamberlayns toe the line along with the rest. 
Or else we’ll hand them over to Steadman.’ His bad 
humour went off with a laugh. I could never resist him 
when he laughed, it was mischief let loose. He had drunk 
too much already, enough to make it wise for us to-night 
to avoid Colonel Hebden. 

He began describing the England he would create when 
he and his friends were in charge. It made me wince. It 
was like nothing more than a fearful sort of public school, 
with willing fags, a glorious hierarchy of heroes in the 
persons of himself and his Volunteers, and floggings for 
the unwilling or rebellious. For the rest, all stout and jolly 
together, and daring the other nations to come on and be 
licked. 

Even now, when he was spreading out this frightful and 
detestable vision, I felt the attraction of his vitality. In 
spite of my will and against my nature, I felt it. Some 
fraction of my mind or my nerves responded to it. I won- 
dered whether his violence, joined though it was to the 
rankest sentimentality, was not better in the end than the 
hardening and rigidifying that was going on in England 
now. His utter indifference to the processes of culture, his 
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disdain of intellect, were rooted as much in energy as in 
ignorance. I compared him in my mind with the barbarian 
coming down on a Roman villa, sacking, defacing, 
stabling horses in the library, lighting a fire over the 
mosaics. Yet the Roman culture was not in its owner’s 
dead brain. It soaked into the ground and was resur- 
rected through other minds. 

I believed him when he said, with tipsy energy, that he 
was Hillier’s man. He was Hillier’s when he was sober. 
When he was in drink, as now, he imagined himself and 
his Volunteers rescuing ‘the chief’ from the ogre’s den. 
Chamberlayn, of course, was the ogre. It was a ridiculous 
picture. I sat on the floor of my mind and giggled at it. 
But it was I who was the fool. Richard had his own rea- 
sons for running into danger, he had to save his position 
and his Volunteers, but he was not a coward. And his love 
for Frank Hillier was a constant in his unbalanced 
life. Nothing in my life is constant except my avoidance 
of it. 

To-night I saw that his loyalty to his friend was rooted 
in the same level of his life as his vision of England. It 
was part and bone with it. All his violent desires were 
fixed on the stages of his life he should have passed when 
he was a schoolboy. He was that tragic and detestable 
figure, a man with adult desires, energies, courage, wits, 
wrapped about the images of his youth. 

I suppose that in my cold way I loved him as well as 
Lotte did, but not kindly. I came to know him too well to 
keep even a rag of respect for him. Except that the words 
are too good for such as he I could have said over him: 
* Raging waves oj the sea, foaming out their own shame ; 
wandering stars to whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness for ever.’ 

Lotte came downstairs late and we drove to Covent 
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Garden. Thank God, Richard did not drive, I had no wish 
to be killed hurrying to a performance of Maritana. 

We were scarcely in time, and I had only a glimpse of 
the audience before the first act. I had noticed that the 
Royal box was occupied, but not by royalty, and that the 
box facing it, decorated with laurel, was empty. Then the 
lights went out, and the performance began. 

Lotte had arranged her face into lines of civil attention. 
I sat well back in the box. As for Richard, he closed his 
eyes at once, and slept. It was not a criticism of the music, 
he had never been able to tell one note of an opera from 
another, and to him any instrumental music was a noise. 
He liked songs and choruses and the marching song of the 
Volunteers, a bastard version of a tune which was in fact 
not bad enough to deserve its fate. 

I was a little excited. It was not to me torture to sit 
through an elaborate performance of a childishly poor 
opera. I could even listen, and watch the absurd plot un- 
fold itself. Harriet English sang superbly that evening, 
whatever the quality of the music. Perhaps it really mat- 
tered very little to her what sounds she was called on to 
produce from her long throat. She looked beautiful, too. 
To avert any taint of foreignness the Spanish setting had 
been abandoned, scenes and dresses were late Victorian, 
copied from Du Maurier drawings: Don Caesar wore a 
frock coat and a rake’s superb top hat. In the palace scene 
there were no less than six magnificent cases of wax 
flowers on the stage, and a tablecloth with fringed tas- 
sds. 

Hillier had seated himself in the back of his box with 
the laurels ten minutes late. Next day the newspapers 
suggested that this was his tactful way of avoiding a 
demonstration. If it were his object, he could have chosen 
a better means. At the end of the act, when he moved to 
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the front of his box, the audience rose to him. He bowed 
slightly, smiled and modestly waved his hand towards the 
stage and the great conductor, in an effort to draw their 
eyes from himself. The great conductor knew his duty, 
and the strumped-up version of Land of Hope and Glory 
poured through the theatre. Richard started awake with 
a loud snort of surprise at finding himself at the opera. 
The stalls rose. After the least pause, so did Lotte, and I 
followed her. I kept my eyes on Hillier’s pale, smiling 
face. With every other Volunteer in the house, Richard 
had risen, and they stood at the salute, elbow away from 
the body, the palm of the hand open and straight. No 
foreign salutes for Englishmen. 

The strange thing was that the stalls obviously liked 
the song. They even forgot for whom it was being sung, 
and with glazed eyes gave themselves up unashamedly to 
an emotion, the hopeful nostalgia it roused in them. To 
me, born too late to remember what security feels like, it 
was an ironic thought that this music, the voice itself of 
imperial magnificence, should have been composed at the 
moment when all that solid splendour, the fruit of greeds 
and disciplines of heroic size, all that treasure of blood 
and wealth, was being scattered. ‘Land of t-um ti turn ti’ 
— old Park Lane, the wall of Devonshire House, the un- 
hurried days, dividends coming in, safe investments, 
safe seats in the House, safe, safe, safe, or at least they 
had felt that they were safe. 

Lotte nudged me with her sharp elbow. ‘Frank is fairly 
in heaven,’ she whispered. 

We sat down. Richard muttered half to me, half to 
himself: 

‘It was I put him there. He’ll never forget that. He has 
more brains than I have — he is a genius, you know. And 
he knows fast enough that it was the Volunteers who 
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lifted him into his place. He needs us, you know. You’ll 
see he knows it. Wait and see what you’ll see.’ 

I began to look round me with curiosity. The gallery 
and the amphitheatre were practically empty, there were 
scarcely more than a dozen of those solemn or smiling 
young men, old men frowning at innovations, young men 
with their girls in voile frocks and beads, who fill the 
cheaper seats to overflowing. Below me in the stalls I saw 
the only musical critic I knew. He was staring in front of 
him with an air of boredom so intense that he seemed to 
be bald from the back of the neck to the chin. 

Hillier was receiving visitors in his box. Thomas Cham- 
berlayn first. I renewed my memory of him as an astute, 
kindly, but dull elderly gentleman. He stooped his grey 
head so nicely to Hillier’s fair one, and seemed so grateful 
for the Prime Minister’s smile. Then Colonel Frederick 
Hebden, enormous in the uniform of the Special Guard, 
carrying his stomach as though it were a basket between 
clasped arms. He was all smiles. It was no use, I loathed 
the man. I have never been able to stand that combina- 
tion of cruelty and amiability. I saw him speak to some- 
one unseen at the back of the box, then present Steadman 
to Hillier. Seeing Hillier seated between these two, I won- 
dered what he had in him that made him master over 
them. Surely more than cunning and oratory? He could 
not move a Council with the tricks he used in the Albert 
Hall. 

In the second interval we left our box. Richard went 
to see Hillier, and Lotte and I walked about. I saw my 
musical critic leaning against a pillar. ‘What are you going 
to say about this?’ I asked him. 

‘I think I shall write about A Day in the Country,’ he 
said thoughtfully. ‘I’m too old for politics.’ 

Strangely enough, perhaps not strangely, his was the 
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only doubtful voice I heard. It is true that few of these 
people had come to hear the opera. They had come, in all 
the glory of their diamonds and pearls and cloth-of-silver 
and lame, to a social duty. Lotte stopped to speak to a 
brace of elderly dowagers. One of them had tears in her 
eyes. She dabbed them away before they had done any 
mischief. 

‘How it takes me back,’ she said, simply and gaily. ‘I 
thought I saw my dear Father again, dressing to go to the 
Queen’s Jubilee. He was such a handsome man, and his 
sword was heavy, he let me hold it in my little hands. I 
can feel it now, and his moustache tickling my face when 
he lifted me up to kiss me.’ 

‘Such pretty wholesome tunes,’ her friend sighed. 

Behind me a group of very young men and two some- 
what older young women were in ecstasies. ‘My dear! En- 
chanting is the right word, and the right period. Too dear 
and lovely altogether. And did you notice the tablecloth?’ 

‘How can one find out where they bought it? I must 
have one.’ 

‘But, darling, the music. I almost cried with happiness.’ 

‘Darling, so did I. Why haven’t we heard it before?’ 

‘The usual mustiness of critics, darling. They only like 
what they know. Wagner and all that.’ 

‘Please let’s go back,’ Lotte whispered. 

We went back. I watched the stalls and the boxes filling 
up, and meditated on time’s revenge. But my heart was 
less light than it had been. The evening had ceased to be 
amusing. After all, I thought, there is something disturb- 
ing, even painful, in the sight of all this pomp and circum- 
stance enshrining a triviality, a pinch of bitter dust. As it 
turned out at the end, there was at least one other person 
in the house who felt as Lotte did. When Harriet came 
before the curtain alone, to take the last applause of the 
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stalls, a voice from the all but empty gallery called 
down: 

‘Oh, Harry, Harry, that you should come to this.’ 

Come now, that’s better, I thought. I pinched Lotte’s 
arm, but she had only a thin sour smile to spare. Richard 
had just told her that he and I were invited to supper with 
Harriet. It was the first I had heard of it. I said I had no 
wish to go. Lotte whispered: ‘Go,* go. I’d like you to go, 
Andy.’ She was so jealous of Harriet even now, that she 
would feel happier if I were with her husband. I saw her 
into the car. I wish now that I might never forget her 
thin arms in their long gloves, her round little body, and 
her face, too young for her experiences, too gay for 
tragedy. 

Hillier himself was going to Harriet’s supper party. He 
had offered to take us there in his car. Richard was in a 
boisterous mood, he swayed from side to side, hummed 
the opening line of one of Harriet’s songs — it was all he 
remembered of the opera and he thought it a very pretty 
catchy tune — and tapped his friend’s knee. 

‘You looked the part to-night, Frank,’ he said, swa 5 dng 
and smiling. 

‘Well, that was a good thing 1’ Hillier laughed. 

‘And now we’re going to drink Chamberlayn’s best 
burgundy, supplied for the party. What a pity you don’t 
drink I \^y have you and I always got on, we’re as alike 
as blood and water?’ 

‘For that reason,’ Hillier said gently. 

Harriet arrived scarcely in front of us, in Chamber- 
layn’s car. She sprang out, still in her dress of the last act, 
and ran across the wide entrance hall to the lift. We fol- 
lowed her. H.er apartment had been decorated by the hotel 
with flowers, orchids, her chosen flower, in the most ex- 
travagant way. She was shaking with excitement and the 
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strain. Ignoring even Hillier, she took the arms of two 
guests who were already in the sitting-room, and swept 
them with her to the piano in the next room. 

‘Play, play,’ she said to one of them, pushing him into 
the chair. ‘I sang badly at the start, I know I did. This 
line was wrong. Listen.’ 

She sang a phrase, then others, while the man at the 
piano followed her as best he could. 

‘It should have gone like this. Oh, how bad I was!’ 

‘You were perfect as always,’ Chamberlayn soothed 
her. ‘And now don’t you think you had better eat some- 
thing. She never eats before singing,’ he told us, with a 
fatuous air of pride, as if he had created her. He was act- 
ing as host, greeting her guests when they came in, and 
giving orders to the servants who were waiting about to 
serve the supper laid in the dining-room. Since he had 
provided the wines, and, if rumour were true, he paid the 
greater part of all Harriet’s expenses, it was no more than 
his right. 

Harriet apologised to us in her quick way, looking from 
one to the other with a restless smile. She brought up 
those of her guests who did not know him to be presented 
to Hillier. The man at the piano was a middle-aged critic 
of music, Maurice Gardner. His wife, a slender woman, 
pale, very plainly dressed, had come with him. She was 
insignificant, and yet sure of herself. The second man was 
Charles Dalton, the novelist. I need not have been sur- 
prised to see him there. He moved in most circles of any 
social importance. Always a professor of tradition, in art 
and in life, he was the first well-known writer to attach 
himself to the National State Party. It was a sound in- 
stinct rather than any political acumen. From youth he 
had showed an exquisite skill in making his career. He 
never made an awkward friend, or lost a useful one. Of 
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decent middle-class birth, he enjoyed and knew how to 
praise just that mellow and polite England of which coun- 
try houses and the Eton and Harrow match are comfort- 
able s)rmbols. Moreover he had a charming literary style, 
and a feeling for the half-mystical half-idealist sentiment 
which Englishmen treasure in their literature. It is the 
absence of it in French writers that chills us. But that is 
another story. I gazed at Charles Dalton, whose novels I 
have never been able to read beyond the opening chapter, 
and liked his looks than otherwise. He looked well-bred 
and delicate, almost sickly. 

I turned round and saw Sir John Megan coming in. He 
looked about him, lost and somehow avid, until his eyes 
focussed on Harriet. He came over to her and kissed her 
hand, and made her a little speech about her singing. He 
had clearly rehearsed it, to the gestures. She was kind 
to him. 

A woman of forty, dressed below the waist and scarcely 
at all above, except for her jewels, came in and rushed 
to Harriet and embraced her, with what seemed uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm. ‘Like an angel,’ she cried hoarsely. 
‘You sang like an angel, dearest. Looked like one.’ 

She had been followed into the sitting-room by Colonel 
Hebden. I began to suspect that he was actually in the 
habit, or felt the need of drugging himself. His very short 
light eyelashes scarcely veiled his eyes. I did not think 
they were the eyes of a man in his whole mind. Or else 
his mind was not such as I should care to have about me. 
He was smiling widely. He kissed Harriet, kissed the 
other woman, and would have kissed Mrs. Gardner if 
she had not backed gently out of reach. He had changed 
his uniform for the mess uniform of a colonel in the Air 
Force. I saw Hillier look at him with an indulgent eye. 

At supper I sat between Thomas Chamberlayn and the 
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enthusiastic woman. She was a Mrs. Amy Dale, a very 
rich woman and patroness of music. She had, I suspect, 
more taste for patronage than music, but she was one of 
Harriet’s earliest and most devoted friends. She had the 
largest hands I have ever seen, and she used them and 
her eyes to caress every man she came near. For the mo- 
ment, I was thankful, she talked to Sir John Megan on 
her other side. 

The meal was elaborate, beginning with sole cooked in 
a sauce of Moselle and white grapes; supreme de volatile, 
with lobster and mushrooms in the cream, new peas, 
asparagus; a Venus Tort; and a savoury I had never 
eaten before. It was as stimulating as the wines we had 
been drinking, and had a flavour which pricked the back 
of the throat very delicately. Harriet had the Prime Min- 
ister on her right, of course, and Chamberlayn had to 
content himself with talking to me. He spoke in so low a 
voice that I had the greatest difficulty in following him 
and I had to lean almost over his plate. 

‘You must forgive me for not knowing who you were 
when we met the first time. I have such admiration for 
your sister. It is a great pleasure to me to meet her 
brother and to tell you that I have a profound admiration 
for her. For your sister. She is a good intelligent woman, 
very attractive, I suspect that is why she is not here 
to-night. My Harriet does not like rivals.’ 

What a simple old gentleman you are, I thought. I made 
up a remark signifying that his dearest need not fear 
rivals. He beamed at me and went softly on. His voice 
flowed under the noise and the laughter, his myopic kind 
eyes seeking mine now and then with a sly twinkle, as 
though we were old friends, with a secret understanding. 

‘You know I also admire your brother-in-law. General 
Sacker. I have so little recklessness myself I can admire it 
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in others with a whole heart. I think I know what his 
nature is. I think the State should be able to use such men 
and to employ them so that their wonderful energy is not 
entirely destructive. Do you agree? I am so glad we agree. 
It is such a pleasure to me to meet you and to tell you 
again that I admire your sister. I fear I don’t know her so 
well as I should like to know her. Perhaps you will tell 
her how profoundly and with deep respect I admire her. 
I have no doubt that Harriet admires her in her heart. 
One should not judge Harriet by ordinary standards. She 
has a remarkable mind. I find that I can discuss problems 
with her and she understands me when I say to her that 
this should be and that should not be. And I tell her that 
the State is this and it is not that. I give a great deal of 
thought to the State, my dear fellow. I think of it — some- 
how conceive it — as springing from my own head. Isn’t 
there an old story to that effect? And I think of it with 
love and pity, as though it were an infant and I ought to 
care for it. You know I have never had a son. If I had I 
think I should like him to be a soldier, not a banker, not 
a dull worldly man like myself. But all this is only in my 
head, and I often hold it and wonder how to end this 
tangle we are in, and which is the least wasteful way. I 
need armies and Air Forces, to help me and enforce my 
poor will and needs, and when I tell Harriet this she 
smiles. She smiles with wisdom and gentleness, and there 
is nothing I would not do for her. For your sister, too. You 
can count on me, my dear fellow, to do nothing, say noth- 
ing, that could conceivably wound that delicate nature. 

I want to say this to you ’ He broke off suddenly, 

turning from me. ‘Yes, my dearest,’ he said in the same 
even voice, answering Harriet’s question. ‘Only listen to 
me a moment, and I’ll tell you everything.’ 

I was sure he was sober when he was making this fan- 
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tastic speech. It had rambled on through two courses. He 
picked at his food and drank nothing. It was an extraor- 
dinary experience, to sit in that over-decorated, over- 
warm room, straining one’s ears to catch words of which 
the sense was buried in complete nonsense. I was left with 
a slight feeling of uneasiness. I was less certain than I had 
been of his simplicity. 

I had no time to reflect before Mrs. Dale hooked me. 
She and Sir John Megan were talking about artists. He 
was trying to tell her about the pictures he had bought, 
not for himself, for some great lady. He told us what the 
great lady had said to him, correcting and repeating him- 
self, anxious that we should not miss a word of conversa- 
tions which clearly were sacred to him. Amy Dale was 
bored with him and his gossip and his great ladies. She 
put her hand on my arm, squeezed it, and said in her 
deep voice: 

‘Do y’ know what I think, I think anything might hap- 
pen, civil war, the end of the world, only God knows what. 
But what’s the good of harping on it? Do y’ know, I was 
in New York the April night America declared war in 
nineteen seventeen. I think they were right to say let’s 
make whoopee while we can. What’s the use of crying 
over what can’t be helped. We did, and others did, too. 
You never saw so many people ravin’ tearin’ mad, whether 
it was liquor or excitement, I was excited myself, I can tell 
you, though war was no joke to us then and God help you, 
I said, you don’t know what you’re in for. What was I 
saying?’ 

‘You were saying. Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-mor- 
row we shall have headaches,’ Sir John encouraged her. 
He smiled. I looked away from him, not liking the sight. 

I looked at Hillier. He had a bottle of Vichy water 
beside him . He was very sober. He leaned back a little in 
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his chair, with an air of quiet assurance that he was a 
centre of attraction. He was charming to Harriet and not 
more than polite with Chamberlayn. Harriet now took us 
into the other room. She sent the servants away and asked 
her guests to pour their own drinks from the bottles and 
decanters on the sideboard. She seated herself on the 
couch, between Richard and Chamberlayn. They paid her 
extravagant compliments, trying with an air of good hu- 
mour to outdo each other. Richard in this stage of 
drunkenness was flushed and attractive, and Harriet cer- 
tainly did not dislike it when he began to stroke her arm 
and bare shoulder. I was caught by Sir John Megan. Now 
I began to realise what was wrong with him and why he 
had become a foolish old man within a few years of 
impressing us all in Norway. 

He looked round the room and said softly : 

‘When I was a boy I used to wonder if I would ever 
see the inside of rooms like this one. And now I know 
them better than I knew my own mother’s kitchen. And 
they mean nothing to me in comparison with the great 
work of reconstruction which is going on in the country 
and I am privileged to take part in it. And I mourn, yes, 
my dear fellow, I mourn over those of my old friends 
and colleagues who shirked their duty and in the day of 
trial and testing were found to come short of greatness, 
and put their personal vanity before their country. It’s 
hard for me to condemn them. Hard. And life is hard, 
very hard, and which of us ends it as we hoped? We can 
only do our hard duty.’ 

The spectacle of a man who, having first lost his hon- 
esty, has lost his soul with it, is an unpleasant one. I 
escaped from him as quickly as I could, and looked round 
me for Charles Dalton. An idea had come to me during 
supper. He was standing a little apart, talking to Blanche 
Gardner. She was smiling into his face with an air of cool 
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intimacy which conveyed the sense that she despised all 
the other people in the room. 

I began by speaking of Hillier. I was afraid to say what 
was in my mind until I had felt theirs. 

‘A very subtle and a great man,’ said Dalton. 

‘He saved us,’ Blanche Gardner said gravely. 

‘He has saved the country,’ Dalton said, ‘including the 
people who would have ruined us. I was always willing to 
admit a strain of idealism in socialists, I am not a bigot. 
And yet. Well, let us say that I am England’s bigot, or no 
man’s.’ 

‘Think of having to share one’s house with three awful 
families,’ Mrs. Gardner said lightly. She shrugged her thin 
shoulders. ‘But, you know, my small dividends have not 
gone up yet as I hoped.’ 

‘Blanche, I can recommend two aeroplane firms to you,’ 
Dalton said kindly. ‘Both of them a sound buy, even at 
the present price.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said I, in as level a voice as I have, ‘whether 
you know anything about Sophie Burtt.’ 

‘But I used to know her,’ said Mrs. Gardner. ‘I liked 
her once. She didn’t improve with time. She was mis- 
guided and unbalanced.’ She looked sharply at me with 
her serene cold eyes. 

‘I knew her moderately,’ said Dalton. ‘She could write, 
but she took too serious a view of life. I told her so. It 
ruined her as a writer. And after all, as I told her, there 
are a great many pleasant, good, innocent, quiet things in 
the world, and so much beauty and joy — ^why not write 
about them?’ 

‘In some foreign newspapers there were rumours that 
she is in prison,’ I said. 

‘Oh, nonsense,’ Dalton exclaimed. ‘She’s abroad. She 
was in Biarritz last month. I saw her and talked to her.’ 

This remark so shocked me that for a moment I had 
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nothing to say. Our eyes met. I was convinced in that 
moment that he knew where she was. 

He turned his back on me. I think I felt only bewilder- 
ment, then horror. Did he only suspect? Was he reassur- 
ing himself? Did he know? I felt alone in the room. It had 
become very close, and the noise was overpowering. In 
one corner Hillier was talking with an air of quiet friendli- 
ness to Colonel Hebden. I saw Harriet shake off her two 
admirers and walk toward them. Hebden stooped over her 
hand in his flamboyant way. Amy Dale, with a half- 
smoked cigar in her mouth, had followed her friend. She 
rested one of her vast hands on Hebden’s shoulder. At 
once he put his arm round her waist, sat down, and drew 
her on to his knee. She lay across his stomach. 

A voice in my ear said: ‘Not very amusing.’ 

I turned and found myself looking into Maurice Gard- 
ner’s sallow discontented face. He was nearly sober. 

‘That incredible performance to-night,’ he said, glanc- 
ing over his shoulder. ‘You didn’t like it, did you?’ 

‘I thought it trivial.’ 

‘Trivial? My God, when I think what is happening, 
what is going to happen, to art in this country, squeezed 
between the police and the Government. Do you go to the 
theatre? There is not a play worth watching. Only little 
personal problems — the linen basket emptied out on the 
stage, and carried away in the last act.’ 

‘Is it important?’ 

‘Only if you believe that civilisation is important. I 
used to think it would last my time. I’m not so sure now. 
I’m not a socialist, mark you, and I do feel that they must 
take a share of the blame for having provoked the repres- 
sion. But the world has gone mad. War, they say, is only 
a matter of time — short of a miracle. I don’t understand 
the world any longer. Tell me about Norway. Could one 
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retire there, and begin to build a monastery of some 
kind?’ 

‘Do many people think as you do?’ I asked. 

He dropped his social manner and said quietly: ‘Of 
course not. If you could take a cross-section of the ordi- 
nary decent families, you’d find that nine out of ten of 
them have no idea that anything is wrong. They have their 
own worries and pleasures on their minds, they are busy 
with marriages, births, and deaths. They don’t think 
about anything.’ 

‘Could we open a window, do you suppose?’ I said. 

He looked at me with a smile. ‘In here?’ 

‘Where did you think?’ 

‘Sacker is very drunk,’ he said suddenly. 

I turned to look at Richard. He was sitting on the couch 
alone, with Harriet facing him in an arm-chair. Every 
second minute he stood up, walked slowly to her chair, 
bent over her, resting his hands on the arms of her chair, 
and kissed her deliberately, on the mouth. Then he went 
back to the couch and sat looking at her, with a slight 
smile. 

‘I adore you,’ he said seriously. ‘And you love me, don’t 
you. And that’s ideal. And I don’t believe in ideals, so 
what’s to be done?’ 

He stood up, kissed her again, and went back to his 
place. 

‘The only thing I want to say to you is that I adore 
you, Harriet.’ 

He went through this by-play several times. ThomM 
Chamberlayn watched it from his chair, and at last, in Im 
mild voice, said: ‘Sacker, I don’t think I can stand this. 
If you go on I shall kick you.’ 

‘I want to say that I understand your feelings,’ said 
Richard solemnly. ‘Harriet, I adore you.’ 
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‘Not still/ she said, laughing. 

He walked over to her again. But this time she stood 
up, smiling. 

‘Will you do something for me?’ he said, and putting 
both arms round her, kissed her again, pressing her head 
back. She made the least convincing protest. 

Now everyone was watching the absurd scene. Before 
anything more could happen, Hillier rose, walked over to 
Harriet and took her hand in both his hands. He thanked 
her for an enchanting supper party and an enchanting, 
memorable evening. 

‘I shall never forget your singing of Scenes that are 
brightest* he said simply. 

He turned to Richard, and said smiling: ‘Are you com- 
ing with me, or are you too comfortable here?’ 

‘I’ll come with you/ Richard said promptly. 

He did not kiss Harriet when he assured her for the last 
time that he adored her. I thought she regretted it. 

I went away with them. When we left the hotel I 
noticed a young member of the Special Guard standing in 
the entrance hall. He stood rigidly still, his head held 
back. He had clearly been standing in that place and that 
posture for hours. It was young Eckhart. As soon as we 
passed through the doors he followed us. Three more of 
them had waited beside Hillier’s car. The four stood at 
attention. Hillier took no notice of them beyond a kindly 
glance. He told the chauffeur to drive to the end of the 
street and wait for him, and with his arm in Richard’s he 
walked on very slowly. I followed. The four young men 
kept a few paces behind me. 

The silence, after Harriet’s room, and the dark empty 
street, soothed me. I walked close behind the other two, 
hearing their voices, but scarcely at all what they said. I 
didn’t know what had gone when I heard Hillier say: ‘I 
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realised to-night, Richard, that not a soul in that room, 
none of those men or women, had an inkling of what I am 
after, nor could ever imagine what you and I have lived 
through and thought.’ 

‘Good Lord, no,’ Richard answered. His voice sounded 
sober. 

‘I never knew anything but poverty and insecurity from 
the time I was able to look round me and compare my life 
with other children. It is what has formed me. It gave 
me a key to the minds of common men. I knew what they 
feared, and how to comfort them.’ 

‘You know more than that,’ Richard said tenderly. 

‘My only luck as a boy was that I was born and brought 
up in the country. And in that part of the country espe- 
cially.’ 

‘I liked it, always did,’ Richard said. ‘Have you for- 
gotten the woman who was supposed to be out of her 
mind, and the stream that went with her cottage?’ He 
laughed. A clanking lorry drove past, carrying away the 
rest. ‘ . . . reached it through the field, and lie there be- 
tween the trees on our stomachs trying to catch a young 
trout in our hands.’ 

In the circle of light spreading out from the street- 
lamps I heard less well than in the darkness, or they 
lowered their voices. I missed a sentence or two. Then 
Hillier said: 

‘Well, England made me. Kind for a time, then half- 
starved me in London. Well, I have saved her in return 
for it. We’re only middle-aged. Thirty-nine is hardly 
middle-age.’ He coughed and added: ‘It wouldn’t have 
happened as it has without you, you know.’ 

‘Drilling men is my line,’ Richard laughed. ‘As saving 
countries is yours.’ 

I don^t think he had any aptitude for talk of this kind. 
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He must have listened to it very often. I doubt whether 
Hillier would have opened that curious receptacle, his 
heart, to anyone else. Its turgid flood went in at one of 
Richard’s ears and out at the other, and he took it all in 
good faith, as a part of his friend’s nature which was 
beyond him. I believe he was very bored. 

Hillier must have realised suddenly that I was follow- 
ing them. He glanced round, and halted long enough for 
me to come up with them. He spoke in a persuasive voice, 
lightly. 

‘Did Richard ever tell you how nearly all was lost 
before it was even thought of? He might have bled to 
death. It was when we were fourteen! We had a scare, I 
can tell you.’ 

‘What happened?’ I asked. 

‘It was Frank’s fault,’ Richard laughed. ‘He had been 
reading in some tale about Germany about two men 
swearing blut-bruderschajt. Nothing would satisfy him 
but our going through the same thing. Well, we made a 
careful cut in his wrist and that was all right, but the pen- 
knife slipped when I came to cut mine and I jabbed the 
artery!’ 

‘I thought nothing could stop the bleeding,’ Hillier said, 
smiling. 

‘We were a couple of innocents.’ 

We had reached the end of the street. The car was 
drawn up at the side of the pavement. The bodyguard 
stood still, three of them together, and one, a short dis- 
tance away, in front. The one in front was Eckhart, and 
even in the darkness his face looked set and solemn. You 
could see that he regarded his duty as a sacred trust, and 
I think he would have died now without noticing it. Hillier 
took the trouble to speak to him before stepping into the 
car. The boy’s already stiff body jerked into a further 
degree of rigidity and his chin lifted. 



CHAPTER X 


The next evening — I can fix it by what happened later — 
Lotte, Richard, and I were at dinner. Ernest came in a 
little late, and handed Richard a note. ‘Sit down,’ Lotte 
said. 

He smiled at her quickly, and stood waiting. Richard 
read through the note. He frowned. ‘I shall want you to 
take an answer,’ he said. ‘Have your dinner first, boy.’ 

With a sigh Ernest slipped into his place, unfastening 
the belt of his jacket. He glanced at me as though he had 
something to tell me, but when I began a question he 
pressed his mouth close and gave me a warning look. 
Richard was reading the note through a second time. He 
sat sunk in himself, his eyes restless, for some minutes. I 
should not care to be the man in his way, I thought. Yet a 
doubt did attack me, whether he was as adroit as he was 
unscrupulous. 

When the coffee was served and the servant left the 
room he said: 

‘There’s no doubt Hillier is being pressed to get rid of 
the Volunteers. Pressed hard. A fifty per cent cut as a 
start. Denham’s very careful, he wouldn’t make so precise 
a statement without being sure.’ 

‘Is that note from Denham?’ I asked, in surprise. 

Ernest shook his head slightly. ‘Lord, no,’ said Richard. 
‘He’ll not write anything. Much too cautious. But the 
figures are his, all the same.’ 

I wondered how much Ernest knew of the business he 
was engaged in. The boy looked numb and rather tired. 
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He kept his head down and ate as though he were heavily 
preoccupied. Since he came in he had not said one word. 
I saw Lotte look at him. 

‘Is it certain?’ she asked. I tried to guess whether she 
were anxious, but her voice was as level as always, and 
her face only grave. 

‘Nothing is certain. Except that it would suit more 
than one person and group to weaken the Volunteers. And 
to save money on them.’ 

‘A nice reason for sacking us,’ Ernest said softly. He 
looked down at his hands as he spoke. He never liked to 
show that he was moved, or nervous. I have never known 
so reserved a young man. I suppose he talked to Steffy, 
but even with Lotte he was silent about himself and his 
thou^ts. 

‘You’re not sacked yet,’ Richard said drily. He got up 
and went out of the room. A moment later he shouted 
impatiently from the next — ^‘Lotte,’ and my sister hurried 
to go to him. 

Ernest went on stirring his coffee. He had dropped six 
lumps of sugar into the cup. It must have been syrup. I 
waited. 

‘You can’t help wondering sometimes what’s going to 
happen,’ he said, in his quiet young voice. ‘I’ve always 
been expecting there would be a war. We’ve been hearing 
about it ever since I was at school. I remember one Armi- 
stice Day when a boy was sacked for giving out a lot of 
anti-war leaflets among the chaps. I don’t think he’d have 
been sacked, but one of the chap’s fathers wrote in and 
protested against his son being contaminated in that way.’ 

‘When / was at sdiool,’ I said, ‘the last war was just 
over and everyone was saying Never again. I can’t re- 
member exactly when the tone changed and they began to 
discuss rearmament, and say This year, next year, s<nne 
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time Some of them are still sa3rag Never, but it’s 

become a prayer with them.’ 

‘It must have been different in the old days,’ he said. 
^With no thought of war. I can’t sort of imagine it.’ 

I tried, and failed, to imagine his mind, the mind of a 
boy always hearing echoes of the fear or the expectation 
of war in the adult voices about him. Strange is hardly 
the word for it. It must have been familiar with him from 
the first. 

‘I always meant to join up in the Air Force as soon as 
the war started,’ Ernest said lightly. ‘No mud and rats 
for me. I read a story about it, and I know I couldn’t 
stand that. A quick death for me.’ 

‘You’d better come to Norway.’ 

He gave me one of those secret looks in which boys 
express their hopes and difiidence, both bottomless. His 
eyes were bright and very clear, between long thidk 
lashes. 

‘I’m looking forward to flying,’ he said. He smiled. 

‘It’s a damned shame if they put down the Volunteers,’ 
he went on, after a moment’s silence. ‘IfU break a lot of 
fellows’ hearts. His, too. And after they’d promised us the 
earth, to give us a Labour Camp in exchange, or the dole. 
It shows you what to expect in politics,’ he said, in a 
flat bitter voice. He dropped his head. ‘Do you know 
what’s going on?’ 

‘You mean the plans for a — ^for a demonstration,’ I said. 

He stood up, pulling his belt roimd his thin waist. ‘Call 
it what you like,’ he said. 7 call it waste of time. If I 
could I’d shoot that swine Hebden, and tie a few others 

up to lamp-posts. He is worth a hundred of them ’ he 

nodded at the door of the other room. ‘But they’ll do him 
in. He’s not — necessary to them.’ 

I was so astonished at hearing this piece of poEtical 
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cynicism from him that I had no answer ready, and lost 
my chance of coming further at his mind. He began 
whistling, stopped in mid-breath, and said: ‘Oh look here, 
I’ve something to tell you. There’s some trouble, I don’t 
know what, but Steffy wants you to look into it. She’s 
only had a message. It’s about one of her intellectual 
friends. A man by the name of Myers, a poet. He wrote a 
parable in verse, doggerel I called it, making fun of Heb- 
den and Hillier — ^perhaps it was really funny — it made me 
laugh. It was printed in a leaflet and it got about every- 
where. Steffy had a copy in her room. Well, at any rate, 
now something has happened to him. I can’t go to enquire, 
can I, and I’d rather she didn’t. Will you go? She’ll go 
herself if you don’t.’ 

I saw that he was really anxious for Steffy to keep out 
of trouble. I agreed to go to Myers’s house. I felt reluctant, 
tired, and I wanted to sleep. I changed my clothes before 
I went. 

I had imagined him living in a room or two above a 
shop, but when I found the street, near Gray’s Inn Road, 
I saw a haggard reddish building, a block of workmen’s 
flats put up in the worst period of liberal benevolence. I 
crossed a flagged yard, found his entrance, and began to 
climb stone stairs, narrow and very cold between dirty 
plastered walls. It was already dark. There were no win- 
dows on the landings, only a gas jet giving a little light. 
I began to be oppressed by the silence. Surely there should 
be a child playing, even at this hour, or a woman’s voice, 
or women gathered round the sink placed on each land- 
ing. At last, when I had passed two floors a door opened 
and a man in shirt sleeves stepped out. 

‘Shall I find Mr. Myers’s flat higher up?’ I asked. 

The man looked at me for a second. He whipped back 
into his room and slammed the door. 
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Taken aback, I stood a minute. I went on. On the fifth 
floor I found his number. I knocked, and had no answer. 
Knocked again. Again, louder. 

The door opened suddenly. The man standing there, 
with the light behind him, looked at me with suspicion and 
anger. He had a dark face, yellow, out of drawing. When 
he spoke I saw that his teeth were bad. 

‘Wliat do you want here?’ 

T’m a friend of Myers,’ I said. ‘He asked me to come.’ 

‘And when was that?’ 

I lost my temper, and my voice rose. ‘For pity’s sake, 
don’t shout here,’ the man said earnestly. ‘Come in.’ 

I stepped inside and he scrutinised me in silence. At 
last he half smiled at me, with an unexpected sh3mess, 
and said: ‘Well, forgive me. We’re pretty much on edge. 
My name is Lewis.’ 

‘Mine is Andrew HilHer,’ I said. 

I had expected a movement of repulsion, but he nodded: 
‘I’ve heard of you. Come in, then. His wife’s out and I’m 
waiting. Don’t stay long, will you?’ 

Puzzled, and afraid to seem ignorant of something I 
ought to know, I followed him into the room. I had a fed- 
ing of stuffiness and shabby disorder. There was a bed 
between me and the closed window, and a figure in the 
bed. Myers. I saw this in the first second, then that he was 
wrong in some way. I went dose, and saw his ghastly face 
between the bandages. He winked at me slowly. I bent 
down, holding my breath because of the unpleasant 
smell. 

He spoke, moving only his lips. 

‘Good chap to come. You see I was wrong. I said the 
Dark Ages, but it’s the eighteenth century.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I began. 

‘You hired bullies thai to beat up your enemies. We’re 
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going back in time. Reverse movement. Eighteenth, six- 
teenth, Dark Ages. I’m sliding quicker than the rest of 
you. I shall reach my Dark Ages before night.’ 

‘Can’t you stop showing off?’ Lewis sighed. ‘Don’t 
talk.’ 

‘But I still have a whole tongue,’ Myers whispered. ‘A 
pity not to use it.’ 

The lids came down slowly over his eyes, not the whole 
way, a line of white persisted under the lashes. His mouth 
smiled and the tip of his tongue came out between his 
teeth. ‘That for you,’ he said. 

I drew back, with the smell in my nostrils. I looked at 
Lewis. 

‘We’re going into the other room,’ he said to Myers. ‘To 
talk where you can’t interrupt. I’ll leave the door open.’ 

The other room was a kitchen. I was glad to sit down. 
I could feel my dinner in my throat. ‘For God’s sake, what 
happened?’ I said under my breath. 

‘Don’t you know what happened to him? Well it was 
early this morning. About two, I think. Someone knocked, 
they thought it was a friend needing a bed or a hiding- 
place, and Mrs. Myers opened the door. There were five 
young men, two of the Special Guards and three others. 
They came in and one held Mrs. Myers while the others 
got him out of bed. The one holding her told her calmly 
that if she kept quiet and waited nothing would be done 
to her husband. “Just a little correction,” he said. He told 
her that one of them would come back to see whether she 
had kept quiet, and if she had they would bring her hus- 
band back intact; if not, she might be very sorry when she 
saw him. Then they tied her in her chair and left her, 
taking Myers with them. She waited two hours, until four 
o’clock. Then the same young Special Guard returned, 
asked her whether she had screamed, whether she had 
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been uncomfortable, unloosed her, and went outside and 
beckoned over the stairs. The others came in carrying 
Myers. He was in — I don’t think any part of him was 
whole. He was unconscious. She thought at first he was 
finished. They laid him on the floor and went away, tell- 
ing her to hold her tongue, or next time they came it 
would be worse for him. Do you want to hear the rest of 
this? She tried rousing her neighbours. The man came, 
looked, said he’d get help and went back. She heard him 
arguing with his wife, wanting to keep out of it, but the 
woman came in and helped her to wash him a little. There 
was so much dirt mixed with the rest. He did come round 
and he told them what happened. The five men took him 
in a car to some room, put a blanket over him and bat- 
tered him with spanners and a leaded stick. The leader, 
the young man who did all the talking, was called Eckhart. 
He was very young, almost a boy, and perfectly calm all 
the time. Two of the others — it came out in the talk be- 
tween them that they were students of University College 
— were very nervous and anxious to get it over — and one 
of them was sick. Eckhart reproved them in the coldest 
way. They put a rope round Myers’s neck and dragged 
him up and down a passage after the beating. He said he 
thought they had lost their heads, except Eckhart. With- 
out Eckhart they would either have let him off with an 
ordinary thrashing or killed him out of nervousness. Eck- 
hart looked him over and said: “No, don’t quite do for 
him.” ’ 

I relaxed. 

‘You’ve been to the police,’ I said. 

‘Don’t be a fool,’ he said curtly. ‘Do we want to give 
them an excuse to take all Myers’s friends into custody 
as suspects?’ 

‘Well, have you got everything you want for him?’ 
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I would have given my sound arm to go away again. 
But I was ashamed. 

‘Yes, thanks. At any rate — ^you can ask Mrs. Myers 
when she comes back. She had to go to work. She cleans 
offices at night. It’s what they have to live on.’ 

He slumped in his chair and half closed his eyes. I 
looked at him. He was a little older than I am, muscular, 
looking underfed and not well. He was not a Jew. He 
spoke like a north-countryman. 

When he opened his eyes I began to question him. In 
spite of myself I felt sleepy and my lids kept dropping. 
Since his dismissal, he had been living on the research he 
did for Tower, but he was not Tower’s only pensioner and 
the living was not fat. At the end of my questions he 
asked me very sharply where I stood. 

‘I’m a liberal,’ I said. ‘I’m opposed to all repression.’ 

‘Yes, you would be,’ he sneered. ‘You instituted the dole 
system. Well, that’s one thing the last few years has done. 
It has logged the depths of the abyss that exists between 
the squeamish liberal who wants to be kind to the honest 
worker and those of us who have never wanted anything 
short of a classless society.’ 

‘At least we liberals would not have behaved like this, 
if we had remained in charge,’ I said, resenting him, and 
his arrogance. 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘You worked your betrayal by re- 
fusing to face facts. You kissed us, slipping sixpence into 
our hands, and exposed our naked backs to the stab.’ 

‘Well, what are the facts?’ 

‘Do you want a lecture on economics?’ he asked 
ironically. ‘I’m out of practice.’ 

‘I’m not an economist,’ I said. 

‘No. Do you know what you are, my friend? By chat- 
tering of peace where there is no peace you have become 
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the ally, the cover for Thomas Chamberlayn. You’re 
joined to him, and beyond him to Hebden the bully. You 
murdered Myers. You keep up the Training Camps. You 
and your blood brothers in the Labour Party, who fought 
nobody but the communists, who held back here, and re- 
treated there, who opposed reaction with their tongues 
and turned their bottoms to it to be kicked, who worked 
for friendly relations with the owning classes and took 
their rewards, were decorated, knighted, wore silk 
breeches, who clothed themselves in righteousness of 
legality and held the door open for repression to come 
legally in. Damn them, damn them, damn them.’ 

Because of Myers in the next room he had never raised 
his voice, though it nearly choked him. His face worked. 
A little slaver came in the corners of his mouth. 

‘Some of them are in the Training Camps,’ I muttered. 

‘Thank God for a small mercy.’ 

‘How could they or you have fought against bombs and 
modern artillery?’ 

‘That’s what they always said,’ Lewis whispered. 7 / 
we go in for force we shall be beaten. That is. Do what 
you like with us, we shanH resist. As if any force could 
massacre the whole working class of a country. If it did 
no more than line the streets 1 But why talk of it.’ 

‘You’d have had civil war,’ I whispered back. 

He looked at me. ‘Oh yes? What have you now? I 
suppose it’s not civil war when one class in a nation does 
the work for the rest, starves on a dole, and goes to jail 
or a Training Camp if it kicks.’ 

‘This is a phase,’ I said. ‘It will work itself out. There’ll 
be a return to democracy. You’ll see.” 

He looked at me with the grimmest contempt. ‘I’ll see 
the sun set in the east, a Chamberlayn resigning his 
power, a rich woman attending Ascot in sackcloth, a Tory 
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peer sharing his house with ten families from the slums. 
I’ll see the heavens open and a dove descending. I’ll see 
miracles.’ 

I said nothing for a time. He went to the door and 
looked in at Myers. He came back softly. 

‘What are the communists doing now?’ I asked. 

‘Minding their own business.’ 

I ought to have expected that. More to cover myself 
than anything, I said clumsily: 

‘I spoke of a phase just now. I don’t mean a brief 
phase. For my part, I can’t see anything in front of us 
but a long period of reaction.’ 

To my surprise Lewis smiled, his shy, rather kind and 
plaintive smile. It changed his whole face, one could for- 
get his bad teeth. 

‘Yes, you people have always felt that,’ he said softly. 
‘But I’ll tell you something. Put it in your pocket, my 
liberal friend. The hangmen and jailers, Metternichs, 
Thiers, Goerings, Hebdens, Hilliers, come, use their 
whips, and go. We remain. Kill us and we rise again from 
the dead. We come again. It couldn’t be any other way. 
Starvation feeds us. Jails set us free. The ground you 
fasten us to breeds us. The womb you starve gives us 
birth. When you choke us, our breath goes into other 
throats. In the end, in the end ” 

We heard Myers groan, then a very curious sound. I 
had never heard the sound in my life, it might be no- 
more than a sigh, but my knees gave way. Lewis had 
run in. I followed him slowly. I saw him lift Myers up,, 
then lay him back in the bed. The bedclothes had fallen 
off him. He was naked but for the bandages, and blood 
and dirt were still pouring out between his legs. My 
stomach gave way. I stood; I could not go near him. 
Lewis was handling him with the quietest care, very 
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gently. He placed doths, and laid a rag soaked in water 
and brandy between his lips. After a few minutes he 
came over to me and looked in my face. 

‘You’d better go,’ he said, without any contempt, almost 
kindly. 



CHAPTER XI 


Eugene Denham talked of books to Lotte throughout 
dinner. Richard, who by some accident had read, after he 
left school, a volume of Swift, and later a modern Eng- 
lish novel he found lying about a hotel in Monte Video, 
was very silent. The conversation gave him no opening 
to speak of either of these events. Lotte left us at the 
end of the meal. We drank our coffee, and I stood up 
to go. 

‘You had better stay,’ said Richard. He turned to Den- 
ham. ‘My brother-in-law prefers Norway to this country 
and has no axe to grind. I like to have his opinion.’ 

‘I hope that none of us is carrying an axe in his pocket,’ 
Eugene Denham murmured. 

‘I don’t know about you, man, but if I were satisfied 
with the way things are going in this country I should be 
sitting quietly, not chasing my tail in politics. It’s a 
mug’s game at the best,’ Richard said curtly. 

‘I have a very small axe,’ I said, smiling. ‘A reward 
for running errands.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Denham smiled. 

‘Very small. Only the release of one person, not politi- 
cally important, from a Camp, and the dismissal of one 
Camp Commandant.’ 

‘And who are they, your axes?’ asked Denham. 

‘I’ll tell you later,’ I said. 

Richard looked at me drily. He knew the name of the 
Commandant at least. Turning from me, he said: ‘Well, 
those were your figures I had? The Council is to be asked 
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to recommend to the Prime Minister the dismissal of half 
the National Volunteers at once, and a half of those left 
next year.’ 

‘I thought you would be interested in the figures,’ said 
Denham. ‘That is why I passed them on to you. Changes 
in the status of the Volunteer force don’t affect me in 
any way, of course.’ He leaned back in his chair, with 
crossed legs, one foot moving rhythmically, and the tips 
of his fingers pressed close, his pose during any discussion. 
I believe he meant to wear an austere calm. 

‘No?’ Richard said swiftly. ‘But what does affect you 
is the proof it offers that the man who is giving orders to 
the Council is not Hillier, not you, not me, but Tom 
Chamberlayn. Mr. Thomas Chamberlayn. This month it 
is my Volunteers who are to be sacrificed to his economies. 
Next month or the one after, it will be your precious 
schemes, for socialising industry. I think it’s what you call 
them? And the month after that, perhaps you yourself 
will be found superfluous on the Council. After all, what 
is Social Service? What are your schemes worth to you 
on paper? Where is the importance of a Minister with 
nothing to do because he can’t get the funds to carry out 
his plans?’ 

I was constantly surprised by Richard’s quickness in 
grasping the significance of events of which he had no 
direct understanding. It explained his success in South 
America. He would arrive in a capital city, live in the 
hotel, and in a week or an evening learn the lie of the 
political land, the names of the important persons, and 
the right doors to approach them. His weakness was that 
he had only one meAod of dealing with men. No doubt 
it was the correct one for South American presidents and 
would-be presidents, who are for the most part simple- 
minded realists. It was the wrong method for a cultivated 
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English politician, who is also a realist, but not simple- 
minded. Centuries of diplomatic practice had gone to 
the making of a Eugene Denham. He could, on occasion, 
speak the simple truth, but it was always the right occa- 
sion. 

I saw that he winced inwardly, at the crudeness of 
Richard’s speech. I saw a great deal more that evening. 
There are times when I become an adept in listening to 
people’s minds. I heard Denham acknowledge to himself 
the truth of Richard’s diagnosis, and I saw him squirm 
and twist to find another way off the hook on which he 
was caught than by jumping into Richard’s basket. He 
was prepared to jump if he must. He asked about Gen- 
eral Smith, anxious to learn how far that astute soldier 
had committed himself. And about Body, ex-Trades Union 
leader, on whom I was calling the next day. 

The conversation lasted until midnight. At the end of it 
only a child could have remained ignorant of the truth 
about Denham. Denham felt sincerely that a cause was 
just if it was successful. He would sincerely have per- 
secuted the Christians in one century, and sincerely 
joined them in another. His head was his fortune. 

In the morning I went to call on George Body, Minis- 
ter for Labour. 

I had prepared myself for another Denham. It was a 
mistake. The man I had to talk with this morning was a 
simpler man, less adroit, less intelligent, less sure of him- 
self. I suppose that Body had been a very efficient officer 
and director of the Labour Party. He looked like the 
efficient head of a department. Come to that, he looked 
like an honest clerk. You would never suspect him of 
stealing the stamps. I think that it must have been very 
easy for him to convince himself, during the crisis, that 
his right place was in the National State Party. He had 
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been allowed to retain, that is to save, everything that 
mattered to him, the comfortable offices of the Labour 
Party, his own room and desk, such of his old staff as 
were willing to stay and work side by side with ener- 
getic young men of the National State Party. When he 
came in of a morning, and placed his gold-topped um- 
brella in the corner where he had placed it on the morn- 
ing he inherited this room from its former occupant, it 
must have seemed to him that nothing had changed. He 
had saved the Party. He still had his beautiful umbrella. 

And when he dictated letters, they were in the same 
style as the letters he had been dictating for sixteen years, 
and concerned with much the same things. Nothing had 
changed. Nothing was lost. 

He regretted sometimes that the man who had been 
his chief assistant for many years had acted foolishly and 
wildly and was now in Winchell Training Camp. He 
missed that man. No one else remembered that he liked 
clean blotting-paper every morning, a new thick pad, and 
a new pen. Fountain pens bothered him. He never used 
them. 

I found him very pleasant, though a little stiff. He was 
not, like Denham, all things to all men. He liked to under- 
stand his visitor’s position before unbending with him. 
When he knew that I was Hillier’s second cousin his 
manner noticeably softened. This was not snobbery, it 
was the habit of an official. A man was precisely his 
place. 

He spoke readily about the collapse of the Labour 
Party. Tf my advice had been taken,’ he said, ‘we should 
never have accepted office last year. We had a majority, 
it’s true, and that was the primal error. We had got it by 
promising to do what every sensible man knew we could 
not do. We could not restore cuts. We could not begin 
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vast socialist schemes. The situation was far too delicate. 
Financially and economically, the country was in a bad 
way. Millions had been spent on armaments. In our elec- 
tion talk we promised to reduce that. How could we? It 
was madness. I advised and begged that we should take 
every proper means to avoid having to take office at such 
a time. In the end I was overruled, and you know what 
happened.’ 

‘You don’t think,’ I said, deferring to him, ‘that a show 
of firmness, say, a General Strike, would have altered 
events?’ 

‘Altered them in the most desperate way,’ he exclaimed. 

A few drops of rain spattered on the glass. He looked 
round him. His umbrella was there, in its place. He 
sighed. ‘At that moment there were such fears in the 
country, such ridiculous resentments — and the financial 
crisis worsening every day — almost every hour — do you 
know I believe that civil war would have broken out in 
a week if the Labour Party had attempted anything? 
What could we do — a peaceful law-abiding party, pledged 
to use democratic weapons? There was only one thing 
to do. And the Party, alas, was not equal to it. A few 
of us did stand firm, I’m very thankful to be able to 
say.’ 

‘Yourself,’ I said. 

‘Myself. Others. Well, we have our reward. In two 
ways. We can say with truth that the real enemy has been 
defeated. We have heard the last of communism. And 
certain revolutionary Trades Unions have had a salutary 
lesson. Second, the fort has been held for democratic 
socialism. It is all very much in our English tradition, 
Mr. Hillier. The direct assault fails, but the reforms are 
brought in next day by the back door. We are a strange, 
but a great people. H’m.’ 
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His very simplicity made it hard to talk to him. Was 
he genuinely satisfied? Did he believe that all was for 
the best, for an ex-Labour leader, in the best of repressive 
Governments? Almost by accident I found the way to an 
organ in him less dry than his mind, as shrunken and 
withered perhaps, but sweeter. His heart. I mentioned the 
name of a man I had known slightly many years ago, 
who was afterwards a Labour leader. He had died 
in 1937, before he had to choose between Winchell 
and a room blessed by the National State Party. 
Body’s face and voice changed, grew gentle, trembled 
a little. 

‘Did you know Alec? Well, think of that. I remember 
Alec when we were both boys, not nineteen, and we were 
working in Portsmouth in those days. I remember one 
evening after a supper and Alec and I were helping to 
wash up and Alec was drying cups and jigging about, 
he was always one to dance, loved dancing, and he 
dropped a cup, crash, bash. And old Mother Ransome, 
she was treasurer of the branch, clattered his ears for 
him. You never saw a boy so taken aback, then he 

laughed, he ’ His voice died away. He blushed. ‘What 

am I talking about? You don’t want to hear old gossip. 
Where was I? Yes, h’m, h’m.’ 

He became the efficient head of department again, but 
his tongue was loosed. He rambled a little about the old 
days for a time. I thought that he had had a qualm of 
conscience thinking of his friend, or perhaps only of old 
Mother Ransome, who was certainly dead now, too. Or 
perhaps nothing so clear and inconvenient as a qualm. 
Only an uneasy wish to feel an old warmth about him, 
the feeling you would have coming on a coat in the attic 
and remembering the day you walked in it in the rain, a 
hunk of cheese in your pocket, and the smell of grass or 
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peat. No fear in your young bones of catching cold. Well, 
those were days. 

It was natural that he should go on to speak of his 
lingering doubt. Had it been politic to flatten out the 
Unions? Ultimately, he mused, they must be re-built. A 
change would slowly and certainly come about, he said. 
Democratic habits would assert themselves. There must 
be no premature act, no repetition of the mistake of last 
year, no bid for power before power was safe to handle. 
But perhaps the least little show of spirit. Only a ripple. 
A murmur. Perhaps remind the Council that the workers 
had, after all, leaders, and those leaders the right to be 
taken account of. He thought he might have a word with 
his old friend Eugene Denham. In my mind’s eye I saw 
him dictating a letter. It began: 

In re Suggested Rally of Democratic Elements, or 
would it be. Tendencies? 

Our talk, he said, had been very valuable to him. And, 
yes, he would like to meet General Sacker. He had not 
the pleasure of knowing him personally, and he had a 
great respect for him. He started round suddenly. 

‘Is that more rain on the window?’ 

It was, a very heavy spring shower. 

‘But you have your umbrella,’ I said soothingly. 

‘In fact, I don’t need to go out,’ he answered. ‘Do you 
know, we can serve a very good lunch here? Yes. In the 
basement. It is a part of our staff organisation of which I 
am proud. You must lunch here with me one day. It can 
be delightful. Cool, with the fShs going, and dark green 
matting on the floor.’ 



CHAPTER XII 


Myers died, and was buried on the day of national rejoic- 
ing decreed by the Council, popularised by the news- 
papers, and carried out with every mark of gladness by 
poor and rich. If there were any dissenters they held 
their tongues. 

He was buried in the early morning in the Jewish ceme- 
tery. It was at the earliest hour possible because the 
Jewish officials were afraid of inviting the displeasure of 
the authorities if there should be disorders. There were 
none, since all who might have thought his grave a proper 
place to air their ideals were busy. Only a few Jews, his 
relatives, and two students, went with him. 

There were a great many trees in the place, which made 
it dark and shady, and as already the day was hot that 
caused this place to seem pleasant. One policeman and 
two National Volunteers had stationed themselves near 
the grave, but they looked politely away while the busi- 
ness was carried through. 

I had followed a long way off, thinking that I had no 
right, of friendship or any other, to show myself aniong 
mourners. There was no woman with them. A man in a 
raincoat came in late and stood apart. I thought he was 
Lewis. I could not get a full sight of his face until the 
time came for handfuls of earth to be thrown into the 
grave. Then he stepped forward and I saw that it was 
Lewis. He had earth in his hand. When he raised it to 
throw, moving his lips, he raised it in the forbidden com- 
munist salute. My heart came into my mouth. It was 
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enough, if it had been noticed, to have him taken off for 
one of the dreaded examinations by the newly formed 
special police, and that would certainly end badly for him. 
But the Volunteers were still looking studiously away. 

I joined him afterwards in the street and we walked 
under the flags and the ropes of coloured paper and 
flowers withering in the first heat. He said that he was 
ashamed of giving way to a sudden emotion. ‘It was inex- 
cusable,’ he said. 

‘It impressed me.’ 

‘Oh, it would,’ he said. ‘Undisciplined fool, ass, I should 
have known better.’ 

I had asked him if there was anything I could do for 
Myers’s wife, and he said he was on his way to her. I 
went with him, not eagerly. When the door was opened 
by a young boy I heard a woman crying, but it was not 
Mrs. Myers. It was his mother and two other old Jewish 
women. His wife was as quiet as wood. She was not 
Jewish. She was a countr3nvoman from somewhere in the 
west, I thought by her accent. She had a small stubborn 
face, a great deal of coarse hair, and rough hands. 

No, there was nothing she needed. She was going back 
to her own people. ‘And I shall show you what I am taking 
back,’ she said quietly, and held up to me a shirt and a 
jacket, both cheap shabby garments, now torn and cov- 
ered with dark stains. ‘They were his. It is to show what 
was done to him, if someone says, “I do not believe it.” 
Then I shall say, “Look for yourself.” ’ 

Since there was nothing to do we left, and left the four 
women, three sunk and one buoyed up by dear knows 
what pride or hard bitter anger. It was now close on noon, 
and the bells ringing everywhere. We heard the salvoes in 
Hyde Park even at this distance. 

I invited Lewis to eat with me. We entered a small 
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cafe in which the dish of the day was potatoes roasted in 
their jackets and served with a dab of butter substitute 
that had a very sour taste. An old man waited on us; his 
son, the proprietor of the caf6, son’s wife, and all theirs 
had gone out to watch the Review. 

‘I was thinking of what Myers said to you,’ said Lewis. 
‘That we had returned to the brutal manners of the 
eighteenth century. But apart from the fact that there is 
no return and if we are on the same level of brutality as 
that age it is at a point on the descending slope — apart 
from that, I say, he had no need to go so far back. I have 
collected a very pretty list of common cruelties from the 
last century, emplo 5 mient of infants, flogging in jails, and 
so forth. You might be surprised to know how few years 
we had to retrace to come to this moment.’ 

‘I should be more surprised,’ I retorted, ‘if you had the 
fairness to add that it was liberal ideas which made us 
ashamed of brutality. As the liberal faith has declined, so 
violence and cruelty have returned.’ 

‘I don’t deny it,’ Lewis said mildly. ‘I only ask you 
why your faith has declined, and why we have become less 
not more liberal.’ 

‘I detest all religions in their first stages,’ I said. ‘I de- 
test communism because it will not — cannot, if you prefer 
it, but it is no better — allow a man the free play of his 
mind. He must accept your truth, hate your enemies, look 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat, the Second Coming, 
throw himself into the struggle — all the rest of the litany, 
I haven’t patience for it all. I don’t say that a thinker or 
artist could not live by your faith, if he accepted it with 
his heart, and had passion. But there is no room in it, and 
no air he can breathe, for a man whose cold passion is to 
balance all things fairly in his mind. To relate them, to be 
tolerant. You have no use for so exquisite a mind as 
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E. M. Forster’s — ^whom you may never have heard of, 
since unfortunately he ceased to write long before he was 
an exile ’ 

Here I was interrupted by the old man’s turning on the 
wireless in the back room of the cafe, so that we could 
not hear ourselves speak for the noise of eight military 
bands playing the marching version of Land of Hope and 
Glory. The noise deafened us. There was nothing for it 
but to pay our bill and go. We stood a minute in the street, 
but every open window blared on both sides, for the en- 
joyment of the old or bedridden. 

‘I am too bitter and heartsick for this,’ said Lewis sud- 
denly, and left me. 

I knew that Lotte was keeping a place for me beside 
her in Whitehall, to watch the march past of the Volun- 
teers. I made my way there. The sun was now like a 
molten ceiling over the city. I had my official pass, and 
that procured me a way through the crowds, the cordons 
of police and soldiers, and so into the yard of the House 
of Commons. I was barely in time. As I clambered to my 
seat, Hillier and Richard came out of the House together. 
Their passage to the gate was lined by the Special Guard, 
and Hebden stood at the foot of the steps of the platform, 
which was set up outside the gate. When Hillier and Rich- 
ard had mounted the platform, Hebden placed a number 
of his men round it. But the two of them were alone on 
the narrow canopied platform. The march past of the Vol- 
unteers began at two o’clock. They came down Whitehall, 
between cheering crowds, past the platform, and turned 
along Victoria Street. They marched in double column 
for four hours. Whenever I looked at Hillier he was smil- 
ing slightly, as though he were inwardly excited. Richard 
had an impassive face throughout. I thought he would 
have dwarfed Hillier on the platform, but curiously, al- 
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though they stood side by side, Hillier’s was the figure 
that obstructed the light. 

Wherever I looked there were crowds, wave on dun 
wave, along Victoria Street and the Embankment, the 
length of Whitehall to Trafalgar Square, and heads in all 
the windows. I felt brittle and unsafe between the weight 
of the heat and the pressure of these waves of flesh and 
bone. 

With a shock I saw Eckhart’s among the faces below 
the platform. He looked fresh, young, grave. I forced my- 
self to look at him. There, I thought, is the calm mur- 
derer of poor Myers. The young men on either side of him 

had much the same air. Would they, too ? I looked at 

people in the crowd below the stand. All these decent 
kindly anonymous faces, surely there was not an Eckhart 
among them? Then I thought that his calm, which had 
shocked me, was a sign that he was possessed. I had been 
right. He was one of those young men, of no special intel- 
lect, to whom an idea becomes a religion. They serve it 
blindly, without thought. Hillier was Eckhart’s God. 
Everything he said Eckhart accepted. He was truly out 
of himself, both now and when he was beating Myers to 
death. If Hillier had ordered him to turn his rifle on him- 
self he would do it that instant. Suddenly the brassy heat 
made the boy standing next him collapse and fall forward. 
Eckhart did not so much as glance at him. 

When it was over Hillier made his speech. It was a 
superb piece of declamation, in which he quoted that 
passage from the Aeropagitica which is quoted by every 
politician seeking gold to gild his cracked pots. There was 
not one solid piece of reasoning in the whole speech, not 
one fact to support all he said of revival and prosperity. 
I am sure the crowds did not observe it. To hear them roar 
and split their throats at him made me wonder why any- 
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one has ever laboured to improve men. I think they are 
not apt to be improved. Let them be stupid. Let them be 
cheated and kept down. It is what they deserve. 

Towards the end of the speech Lotte and I slipped 
away and ran behind the ranks of the Special Guard into 
the House. At one of the swing doors a policeman and a 
man who looked like a clerk were betting solemnly on the 
number of minutes Hillier would speak. We went along 
the corridor and into a room where there were tea-cups 
beside a decanter and some glasses. Lotte sat down, 
swung her legs, and hummed. I looked out of the window 
at a tree shining in the sun. We heard Richard’s voice in 
the corridor. Lotte looked down with a light mischievous 
smile. Richard opened the door and held it with his arm 
for Hillier, then came in quickly and closed it. 

‘Lord, the heat,’ he said. 

Hillier was more moved than I had ever seen him. He 
put his hands on Richard’s shoulders, smiling into his 
face, and said : 

‘It was your day, Richard.’ 

‘Mine?’ said Richard. ‘Nonsense. Every man of the 
Volunteers is your man, and the crowd out there felt it. 
Listen, they’re still cheering. You’ll have to go out again.’ 

‘In a minute,’ Hillier said. ‘Let me stay here quietly a 
minute. And when I go you must go with me. They must 
see you to-day.’ 

He went alone in the end, and after a time we heard the 
volume of cheering swell to a deafening broadside, then a 
silence when he must have said something, then another 
broadside. ‘And in this heat,’ Lotte murmured. 

Fortunately Richard did not hear her. He held his glass 
up and said: ‘To the day!’ Then he turned to me and 
gripped my arm. ‘You see, Andy,’ he said. ‘That’s the 
red Hillier. That’s the man I’m counting on. And by God, 
can’t I? It’s now or never, the break, and Hillier with usi ’ 



PART III 
JUNE 




CHAPTER I 


On the third of June we went back for a few days to the 
house in Yorkshire. Annie greeted us with the story she 
had been repeating for years, there were some queer peo- 
ple about, she wouldn’t put a name on them, but she had 
her suspicions and she was not blind yet, and wood didn’t 
get up and walk off the wood pile nor legs of mutton un- 
lock the door of the larder and vanish overnight. What 
was more, only the evening before this, coming home late 
from the village, she had found a piece of tarred string in 
the yard. It was not there when she went out, no person 
had a right in the yard, no person lawfully dropped string 
in another’s yard. ‘There’s something in it,’ she said ener- 
getically, ‘mark my words, it doesn’t mean nothing.’ 

Lotte tried to soothe her. She listened with a bright sly 
smile. It was plain that she thought Lotte, although a kind 
woman, neither more nor less than a fool. 

‘Is it right what we were reading in th’ paper?’ she 
asked. ‘The master was two hours, was he, standing in 
London on a platform on Tuesday?’ 

‘Quite true,’ Lotte said. 

‘Well, I saw a photograph of him doing it. But you 
can’t be sure of anything, can you? Still, of course if you 
say he did.’ Smiling, she padded off to her kitchen, and we 
heard her singing at top voice. Shall we Unger at the foun- 
tain? until Richard shouted at her to hold her tongue. She 
did — for as long as ten minutes. 

That evening the fishermen and some others came up 
from the port, with a band and flags, as the crown of their 
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national rejoicing, to welcome Richard. They gathered on 
the upper lawn and played the inevitable air at funeral 
pace, then followed it with Now the labourer's task is o’er, 
singing mournfully a bar or so behind the music. Richard 
came out and roared at them as if he were in a temper, 
while the great fools stood grinning and nudging each 
other in delight. He spread his arms out and invited them 
into the kitchens to drink beer. 

He drank it with them. There were two fishwives had 
come up with their men, harridans who would have the 
skin off you if you vexed them, as strong as men and 
more merciless and sharper-tongued. Calling Richard 
‘bairn’ and ‘honey,’ they hung on his arms. He paraded 
them the length of the kitchen, one on either arm, and at 
the end kissed a brown wrinkled cheek of each. They 
screeched with joy. Annie, in the meantime, was in a 
frenzy of locking cupboards and hiding tins and jars, and 
keys. Some of our keys were lost for days. 

These men and women liked and understood Richard. 
They admired his violence and hot temper. Grinning, they 
recalled the day when he had kicked one of them from 
top to bottom of a flight of steps for a single impudent 
speech. The man broke his leg and owned afterwards he 
had deserved it. Yon’s the sort of man he is, they said 
openly. He’s a rare one to fight, is Sacker. 

That was the way it went with them. Scarcely one 
would think of giving Richard his title, or taking a cap 
off to him. They stood in front of him with thumbs in the 
band of their sea trousers, and grinned in his face. But 
they knew he was superior to them. The boldest did not 
deny it for a moment, nor feel that it was aught but right 
he should be. They had the differences of class in their 
bones, and yet their bones would not bend before any 
man’s, not if he was King. Nor, which came nearer home. 
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if he was the lord of the manor and owned the salmon fish- 
ing from the source to the harbour mouth. Last year 
Richard had jailed a dozen of these men for taking salmon 
in the harbour. It did no good. The others went on with 
it, taking their boats out under the noses of Richard’s 
watchman and the police. One rough night they threw the 
watchman in the water and fished him out when he was as 
near drowned as makes no matter. They would have done 
the same by Richard himself if he had come on them at 
the time. He was in London and could only write furious 
letters to the magistrates. They were of his way of think- 
ing from the first, but were helpless to put a stop to it. 
They could not jail every fisherman in the town, and if 
they had, the women would have gone on with it. 

The men had no ill feeling for Richard. He was only 
looking after his own, as any one of them would have to 
do in his place. But come the proper time they would take 
his salmon in the harbour again and let him burst his 
bowels with rage. 

It struck me that up here Lewis was irrelevant. These 
men had all the independence they wanted or could use. 
All they really wanted was a better market for their fish 
and to be let alone. Why must Lewis try to force on them 
a destiny they had not asked for? Well, I thought, they 
would throw him in the harbour as fast as the other, if he 
tried talking to them in the way he talked to me. A man 
who began by taking Richard’s property from him would 
as like as not take theirs. Into t’ watter wi’ him I 

I watched Richard for a time. He was thick in a knot 
of three men, arguing on the right way to net a lobster pot. 
He could sink himself in any talk that had to do with the 
way men work or act. You would suppose he had been 
setting lobster pots half his life, and the other half yarn- 
ing about it. He is a simple man, I thought. Compared 
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with Hillier he is simplicity itself. I wondered whether 
Hillier’s complexity were more in his mind or in his 
nerves. Patient, crafty, wallowing in delays. Moving with 
violence when he was forced by events to move at all. I 
felt at this moment that Richard knew less about his 
friend than I did, and God knows that was little enough 
— except that Richard trusted him. I never did. 



CHAPTER II 


In the morning I took bread and cheese in my pocket and 
walked across the moors northward. This side of the moor 
was bleaker and less pleasant than the south, but I dis- 
liked that now, because Winchell lay on the other edge of 
it. I preferred to walk over these bleaker miles, with the 
sea on my right hand and a few wild valleys on the left, 
where were now and then poor farms or a struggling vil- 
lage. In the afternoon, when I was thinking of turning 
back, I came to a deep disused quarry. I thought there 
might be a spring on the slope below it, or a few wild 
strawberries. I found a path by which I could scramble 
down, holding by my one hand to jutting stones and the 
tough stems of the mountain ash. 

The path was steeper at the last than I had expected 
and I fell a short way on to a bed of ling and brambles. 
I lay on my back for a few minutes, getting my breath. 
A few feet from me, at the back of the quarry, was an 
overhanging ledge. It was deep enough underneath as al- 
most to form a cave screened by brambles. I became cer- 
tain that there was something, some large animal, there 
behind the bramble bushes. There was no movement, or 
none I could detect. But I felt in my nerves the nearness 
of something alive. I knew that I was being watched. 

I got up, turned my back on the ledge, and walked a 
few steps in a parallel direction. Turning suddenly I 
walked directly to the back of the quarry. There was a 
man crouching on the earth under the ledge, a small man 
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with an unshaven dirty face. We stared at each other in 
silence. It was the mild little man from Winchell Camp. 
George. I knew him almost at once. He did not move, only 
looked at me from unblinking dark eyes, like a child or 
an animal. 

‘Well?’ I said. 

‘I’m running away,’ he said softly. 

He was even smaller than I remembered, and his face 
was wizened and puckered. His hands were like claws. 

I sat down on the ground, with a vague idea that I 
must hide too, to keep him hidden. 

‘Where are you making for? Can I help?’ I said. 

‘I don’t know,’ he answered. He looked slyly at me. 
‘Are you really a relation of Hillier’s? We discussed it 
very often at Winchell after that evening.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

He was silent. I waited. After a minute I said as well as 
I could that we can’t choose our relatives. 

He sighed. ‘It doesn’t matter,’ he said softly. ‘You’re 
not going to give me away, are you?’ 

‘Good God, no,’ I cried. ‘Can’t I help? I’ll do anything.’ 
I pulled the remains of the cheese out of my pocket and 
offered it to him. 

‘I’m not hungry,’ he said. ‘I stole almost the whole of 
a leg of mutton from a large house over that way, two 
nights ago.’ He unfolded a piece of sacking and showed it 
to me, chuckling. ‘I was downright clever.’ 

‘Where are you for?’ 

‘I’m going home to Corpeth in Northumberland. It’s 
my village, where I was born.’ 

‘You’d better let me try to get you to Norway,’ I said. 
‘You’d be safe there.’ 

‘It’s kind of you, but I’d rather stay here,’ he answered. 
‘I’ve lived in England all my life and I’d rather go on 
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living here even if I had to eat roots. I shouldn’t take wdl 
abroad, you see.’ 

‘But if you’re caught.’ 

‘Perhaps I’ll be sent to another, better camp. There are 
some better ones. It’s a bad place, is Winchell. Do you 
know what, I used to think that Steadman was mad. 
Sometimes, if he happens not to go away for the week- 
end, he gives us a sermon on Sunday. Never about religion 
but always shouting against immorality and indecency. 
He talks about street girls and Jews and indecent books 
and pictures and so on, you’d think he had a very close 
acquaintance with all of them. But he’s not mad. That’s 
the awful unbearable thing I discovered. He’s as sane as 
anyone else — but he’s evil. Perhaps he’s the Evil One 
himself. You know we’re told he is to be loosed for a time. 
Well, when I knew that evil exists — really exists — not just 
goodness gone wrong — and I saw it living in Steadman I 
couldn’t stay there any longer. I escaped from a working 
party one day, and I’ve been a fortnight on the way 
already. Safe and sure is my motto.’ 

He said all this in his soft voice with its northern accent 
as quietly as if we were sitting over lunch somewhere and 
he were talking to a friend. I felt very anxious about 
him. 

‘You’re not likely to be sent to a decent camp if you’re 
caught,’ I said roughly. ‘Suppose they sent you back to 
that place near Glasgow?’ 

‘Then I should kill myself,’ he said as simply as a child. 

We sat in silence for a minute, while I tried to think of 
some help or advice I could give him. He was a feeble 
little man. And I felt that I was more helpless now than 
he was. 

‘There are people who help such as me,’ he said brightly 
at last. ‘I haven’t bothered anyone, because I know where 
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I’m going. Holman had the name of one of them, and one 
of our chaps ran away from Winchell this March and he 
was out a fortnight before they caught him and fetched 
him back. When he was getting better from — from what 
they did to him, he told us how he managed. He used to 
lie up all day, then go to the front door of a house in the 
evening and ask to see the master, and when he came, or 
it might be a woman, if they looked safe decent sort of 
people he’d ask them to let him sleep for a few hours in 
the kitchen — ^it was as cold as death that month. He says 
when he’d decided a man was safe he was never wrong. 
They guessed where he’d come from all right, and one 
would give him a little money and another a change of 
clothes or food. Well he got to the fellow’s house he had 
the name of, and it was a great place. The man himself 
was a big arbitrary man, he was a Yorkshireman, a writer. 
He told our chap to stick around for a day or two and he’d 
get him out of the country. “I’ve helped others to get 
away,” he says, “and I’ll help you.” Our chap was very 
curious why he was doing it, he with all that money and 
that house, and he says, “Aren’t you afraid of the law?” 
But this fellow only laughed. “I’ve as much respect for 
the law as anyone,” he says, “but I’ll not be bullied, nor 
if I can help it I won’t see other chaps bullied. Where do 
you want to get?” Our man wouldn’t wait, though, he was 
set on seeing his girl again, so he only took a little money 
and went on home, and there the police were waiting for 
him. They said they’d been expecting him for a week. 
Escaping prisoners always make for home.’ 

‘But you’re going home,’ I said. 

His face clouded for a moment, only for a moment. He 
was soon smiling. ‘It’s different for me. There’s no one I 
want to see. I shan’t go into the village. But there’s caves 
in the hills where I hid as a boy. I can live there all sum- 
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mer, and maybe by winter comes they’ll have given up 
looking for me and I can come in of nights.’ 

He looked round him. ‘It’s not bad here. But you should 
see the hills above Corpeth.’ 

‘They’ll get you in the end, George,’ I burst out. ‘You’d 
better come away.’ 

He looked at me, as it were from the far back of his 
eyes, from the place where he was alone. So much had 
happened to him during the past year and a half. His not 
very quick brain had not grown used to it. He had not 
changed in himself. If I had known him when he was a 
member of the Executive of the Labour Party I should 
have thought him a very limited stupid sort of little man, 
not fit to hold a position of authority. But now I felt 
humble and uneasy with him. It was because he had 
accepted his life, which I have never had the strength 
to do. 

‘No, leave me be,’ he answered, half impatient. 

I asked him whether he would now act very differently 
if he could put the clock back two or three years. 

‘Ee, how could we act differently?’ he said quietly. ‘Our 
enemies are violent men. They believe, y’know, that 
they’re justified in using any illegal, violent means to get 
their ends. And we others have always stood for peaceful 
methods. For democracy. If we had tried to use any 
others we should have betrayed ourselves, and our ideas. 
All we stand for would have been declared false — false — 
because we abandoned it in the crisis, in time of trouble. 
Surely you don’t think we ought to have done that?’ He 
looked at me with reproach. 

‘I don’t know what I think now,’ I muttered. ‘My head, 
my mind — I find everything confused.’ 

He made a little clucking noise with his tongue. ‘Dear, 
dear,’ he said sympathetically. ‘It is hard, I know. The 
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only thing one can do is to cling fast to principles.’ He put 
his head on one side, and considered me. ‘Perhaps I 
shouldn’t tell you this. But when I used to read a lot as a 
boy — I was fond of reading, that’s how I came to do so 
well, in spite of our being poor. There were eight of us 
children, and my mother and father, living in two rooms — 
as I was saying, I used to read about people being racked 
for their faith, or tortured, in the old times, and think 
no I could never stand that. I should have to give up. 
Now I know you don’t give up. It’s so easy to go on from 
day to day, standing anything. Only I couldn’t stand that 
place in Scotland again. I s’d have to kill myself.’ 

I gave him what money I had with me. I told him I was 
going back to Norway in August and made him repeat my 
address in Oslo until he had it by heart. R0dhusgaten 91. 
When he was tired of his cave, I said, he should write to 
me, or get in touch with the Yorkshireman who would 
have helped him, and we’d find a way to get him safely 
out. I did not believe in any of this myself. I thought he 
would be caught before long. 

He thanked me in a rather casual way, much as you 
thank a man for an invitation neither of you takes seri- 
ously. Heaven knows I was serious about wanting to help 
him. In his dogmatic unintelligent way he was as incor- 
ruptible and alert as R. B. Tower, and as much and as 
little of a saint. He had the brain of a rabbit. Towards 
evening, after I had left him, I found tears pouring out of 
my eyes because of him. This was at the moment when I 
remembered he had said my name didn’t matter. It 
seemed to me that only a good man could have said that 
in such a way, in such circumstances. 



CHAPTER III 


Sacker was more at ease with Smith than with the other 
persons he had drawn into the loose conspiracy. So far it 
was only a conspiracy of talk and talkers. Smith had 
talked to the sympathetic ones among his friends in the 
Service, and to Eugene Denham. Denham and Body went 
cautiously to work to sound the minds of various ex-Trade 
Union leaders — not, you understand, the foolish ones in 
the Training Camps, but those who had fitted themselves, 
insecurely for the most part, into the new frame of indus- 
try. Richard had no desire to meet any of these awk- 
wardly placed men. He was not at home with such allies. 
If he had not wanted to save his Volunteers he would not 
have troubled himself with what Smith called indifferently 
the ‘demonstration,’ or the ‘financial readjustment.’ He 
himself spoke of it as the ‘second revolution,’ and the 
‘clean-up.’ He could not let himself be pushed aside with- 
out a struggle. He had to struggle, to resist. 

He knew where he was with the regular officer. Dislik- 
ing and despising the way in which things are done in the 
army, he understood them. He knew how much Smith’s 
ability had counted for in his rise and how much was 
due to his friends. With only the least trouble he could 
talk Smith’s language. It was not more difficult than talk- 
ing Spanish to a Paraguayan general. 

They dined once or twice a week in the little restaurant 
in the Euston Road. The melancholy dirty Italian, when 
he had spied on them from his back room for a time, one 
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evening emerged from it and suggested with a truckling 
smile that the gentlemen would like to sit by themselves 
in the room upstairs. He had a nose for a plot, that one. 
He could not recognise Smith, but he had soon discovered 
Richard. And he hoped that something would come of his 
politeness to General Sacker. 

From now on they sat upstairs, in a smaller room with 
four tables. The other three were never occupied. The 
food was not intolerable, though it was dirty and oily, and 
the waiter effaced himself as much as possible. 

Their talk on this eighth evening was of Eugene Den- 
ham. The soldier distrusted him, instinctively, and be- 
cause he had suffered once already at the hands of the 
politicians. 

‘He’ll crawl along the top of the fence and come down 
only at the very end.’ 

‘Then it’s our business to see that he prefers to come 
down on our side of it,’ Richard answered. ‘He’s double- 
faced, but he’s no fool. He’s on the wrong side of Thomas 
Chamberlayn, and he knows that.’ 

‘We shouldn’t count on him.’ 

‘We can count on Denham,’ said Richard, ‘to join the 
successful side at the earliest possible moment. That’s 
why he’ll hold his tongue about what he hears. He’ll wait 
to see what happens to us and what action Hillier takes. 
Then you’ll find that he’s been with us from the begin- 
ning. I know Denham.’ 

He knew Smith too. In a few minutes Smith would 
come round to his own share in the spoils. He would be 
very mannerly, unassuming, quiet. A slight smile, half a 
sneer, would move his fine nostrils. He had conceived the 
notion that there was no one who could be trusted to take 
Hebden’s place at the Air Ministry, and since he wanted 
the War Office himself, he wanted the two posts to be 
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combined, at any rate for the time. And he wanted the 
suggestion to come from Sacker. 

Richard was by no means sure that he cared to see so 
much power and glory in one adroit pair of hands. It had 
occurred to him, too, that he would feel safer and less 
exposed if he were at the War Office. There he would con- 
trol both armies, the regular and the irregular. An unshak- 
able seat. But he was prepared to give it up, recognising 
Smith’s prior right, and to take Hebden’s place as Air 
Minister. That would be almost if not quite satisfactory. 
It was easier for him, too. He had friends in the Air Force 
and none in the Army. He knew very well the contempt 
with which regular soldiers looked at his Volunteers. 

‘My own belief about Hebden is that he is mad,” Smith 
said quietly. ‘A temper so little under control as his — and 
then his wounds — I should imagine there would be no 
trouble in finding a doctor to certify him as insane.’ 

‘Shut him in an asylum, you mean.’ Sacker roared with 
laughter. ‘I like that. But why not shoot him? He’ll give 
us the chance, you can be sure of that.’ 

‘Do you know, I don’t like shooting people. Not in 
that way. In war, where you never see what you’re doing 
— and even that’s bad enough when you see the wounded 
men. You’ve never been in a field hospital, have you?’ 

‘I’d rather be shot than shut up the rest of my life in 
Broadmoor.’ 

‘Leave it to the event,’ Smith counselled. ‘It’s more im- 
portant to find a man to step into Hebden’s shoes at the 
Air Ministry, at once. I don’t know what you feel about 
it. For my part I am inclined to lay some stress on the* 
advantages of a unified control of all the forces. At least 
during the critical weeks or months.’ 

‘All of them?’ said Richard. He looked up sharply and 
shrewdly. ‘Come, come, my dear chap. A single control 
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is all very well, but I can’t add War Office and Air Force 
to the Volunteers. It’s a little too much. One of them, per- 
haps, but not both.’ 

His slight smile flickered on the soldier’s face. He knew 
when he had been put down. He could appreciate the 
quickness of the answer too. He was up again at once, 
with no ill-temper. Indeed he felt none. He was too old 
a campaigner to lose his temper when he missed. And too 
sure of himself. He had more staying power than the 
other man, although he was older, with a lower physical 
energy. In his smooth way, too, he liked Sacker. Occa- 
sionally, as at this moment, he felt a clear respect for him. 

Their talk lasted almost until ten o’clock. Each knew 
what the other wanted, in the event of success, and was 
prepared in the due time to come to terms. The Prime Min- 
ister would have two chief men to help him in pulling the 
country round, not one. For the time both of them were 
ignoring the ambitious Denham. Richard because he dis- 
liked, and Smith because he distrusted him. They parted 
in good spirits, on the best of terms. 

Richard walked home to his house in Regent’s Park. 
From the road he saw a light in his wife’s room. He went 
in to talk to her. He had a respect for her judgment. He 
rarely obeyed it, because she was cautious, and all his suc- 
cess had come from disregarding caution and common 
sense. But he liked to talk to her and to have her mind. 

She was sitting up in bed, reading under the lamp. He 
sat down on the bed and rested his legs in knee boots on 
the chintz-covered chair at the side. Lotte made no com- 
plaint. She liked to see him there, and he could rest his 
boots on her sheets for all she cared. Her heart beat faster 
for his nearness, even though she reminded herself that 
she was less to him, as a woman, than the no doubt worth- 
less creature he had taken up with for a few nights. A 
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young woman of the under-bred and over-photographed 
class. Lotte knew all about her. She smiled at Richard 
through her straight eyelashes, without allowing a trace 
of her jealous discontent and anguish to appear. She had 
the sense to know that she would get nothing from him in 
that way. She was disciplined. Richard, she thought, had 
broken and disciplined her. She meant that she had 
broken herself, in order not to lose him and her own mind 
and health. And it had become easy — it was easier now 
every year. 

‘I have been dining with Smith.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘We discussed whether Eugene Denham is to be 
trusted.’ 

‘I should have thought — not for a minute,’ Lotte said. 
‘He is a man who can persuade himself of anything.’ She 
waited, and took her courage in her hand. ‘Like Frank 
Hillier. He is like Hillier in that one quality.’ 

Richard gave her a slow, thoughtful look. ‘Have you 
ever liked Frank?’ 

‘No, never.’ She glanced at him with a sharp taunting 
smile. ‘You remember the accident in Switzerland, all 
those years ago. When he saved you. At the time I almost 
wished he hadn’t.’ 

‘Kind of you, my dear I To be sure, you would have 
been spared something if he had let go of me. I shouldn’t 
have come back to England, and married you.’ 

‘I thought of you very often at that time. You were the 
person in my day-dreams. The deliberate day-dreams of a 
girl of eighteen are not always innocent or gentle, let me 
tell you. I was jealous of your friendship. When I read 
the account of the accident, and of Hillier’s coolness and 
his courage, I was furious because he had been given the 
chance to pose as a hero.’ 
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‘He was heroic enough/ Richard said curtly. ‘When my 
foot slipped, and my head struck the ice, I was uncon- 
scious. I was a dead weight on the rope. If he had chosen 
to cut it — ^what was left of it — ^he hadn’t even to think 
that I should know what was happening. No one would 
have known.’ 

‘I believe now,’ his wife said, ‘that Frank Hillier is 
capable of any deed, even one involving danger to himself, 
danger of death, perhaps, if he has been pushed, or has 
pushed himself, into being obsessed with it. If he can see 
himself doing such things. He will be like a man in a 
trance.’ 

‘He was certainly not in a trance that day. The Swiss 
guides congratulated him afterwards on his presence of 
mind. To this moment, I can’t imagine how he managed 
to bring it off without killing himself too.’ He was dis- 
pleased with her, and spoke with a little scorn. 

But I can, thought Lotte. He was obsessed with the 
desire to appear heroic in the eyes of those people, us for 
instance, who had blamed him for taking so much money 
and help from Richard. He saw himself a hero and all of 
us compelled to eat our words and praise and admire him. 
She could imagine the gleam in his light eyes at the time. 

‘Well, forgive me,’ she said lightly. ‘I was jealous. It’s 
a very long time ago.’ 

‘More than twenty years. Half a lifetime,’ Richard 
laughed. 

‘I hope we shan’t die at forty,’ said Lotte. She looked 
at him keenly. ‘You can tell me — since it’s so many years. 
I have never, at any time, been to you, in any sense, as 
much as Frank. Have I?’ 

‘You had no right to ask. It was foolish. I shall not 
tell you.’ 

‘Are you angry?’ 
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'Not at all.’ He smiled at her. He leaned forward, and 
stroked her arms. She sat very still, defending herself 
from him, from being moved by him. ‘You have pretty 
arms. They’re too thin for you, but I like them,’ 

‘I thought you preferred large white arms. Like Harriet 
English’s lumps of white flesh,’ she retorted. 

‘I like you very much,’ Richard laughed. ‘Better than 
anyone in the world. Tongue and all. I wouldn’t change 
you for a fortune.’ He swung his legs from the chair and 
bent across her, half roused, affectionate, smiling into her 
face. 



CHAPTER IV 


The newspapers were controlled as in time of war. Two 
of them had been proscribed. The rest toed the line, to 
receive their iron ration of news. When a short paragraph, 
the same in each paper, stated that certain changes were 
contemplated in the National Volunteer Guard, every 
reader assumed that he was reading an official announce- 
ment. Three days later another paragraph contradicted 
the first. Between the two there had been unreported meet- 
ings of local Volunteer bodies. Resolutions were passed in 
the old way. There was even some talk of a national peti- 
tion. News flew about the country, by word of mouth, car- 
ried in the motor cars of Volunteer officers, and tucked 
into the inner pockets of pilots. It was said that the 
Volunteers were to be disbanded at a week’s notice and 
the men who could not find work sent to the Labour 
Camps, whether they were married or unmarried. It was 
said that the Special Guards, the so-called bodyguard, 
was to be strengthened, its pay raised, and its duties 
stretched to become a more powerful secret police. In 
three cities a gale of trouble blew up between the Volun- 
teers and the Special Guards, two men were killed and 
several wounded. Neither the wireless news nor the papers 
spoke of any of these things. Nevertheless a great many 
people knew about them. 

It was in this atmosphere of unrest and doubt, scarcely 
allayed by the second official paragraph, that Sacker went 
down to Chequers. He was to stay the night, two nights if 
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one were not enough to clear up all that must be cleared 
up. That at least was Sacker’s reading of the invitation. 

But when he arrived he found his friend in what was 
for him an hilarious mood. He would have no serious dis- 
cussion. With his arm in Sacker’s he sauntered about the 
garden, and talked of the season at Covent Garden, of 
making Harriet English a Dame of the British Empire, of 
the past, of Colonel Hebden’s new green uniform as a 
Royal Forester, of any and every thing not tainted with 
politics. 

They were alone at lunch. After lunch Hillier excused 
himself for two or three hours. Richard sat in his room 
and reflected drily that there had been a time when he 
would have gripped Hillier’s arm and said: ‘Now, listen to 
me.’ Why could he not do that now? The change was not 
in their friendship nor in himself, it was in the other man. 
Without ceasing to be his friend, to talk to him with an 
intimacy that was like the past, Hillier managed to erect 
round himself a curious sense of discomfort when Sacker 
wished to talk on an awkward subject. The barrier could 
be knocked down. But what had put it there? Success? 
The virtue of power? 

Sacker fumed for an hour, then went downstairs and sat 
dri nkin g and weaving plans and conversations until Hil- 
lier showed himself. By this time his temper was simmer- 
ing. He brushed aside an innocent remark, and began: 

‘Look here, Frank. I want to talk to you about the 
future of the Volunteers.’ 

‘You always do,’ Hillier smiled. ‘I never knew a man 
with so few purposes.’ 

‘The Volunteers were a useful purpose of yours not so 
long since,’ Sacker retorted. He swallowed his anger. He 
must keep calm now. To lose his temper meant only that 
he would talk too much, while Hillier listened, soothed 
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him, and said nothing of importance. He had learned 
that. 

‘They’re useful to me now,’ said Hillier gently. 

‘Then why treat them or allow others to treat them in 
a way that will end in making them useless, if not a source 
of danger?’ 

Hillier looked at him, a slow reflective look. Damn it, 
I’ve said too much, thought Richard. I’ve given him an 
opening for a speech. He waited. Hillier said nothing. 

Richard felt vaguely uncomfortable. ‘Is it or is it not 
true that the Council will propose disbanding half of the 
Volunteers at once?’ he said. 

‘What the Council may propose is one thing and what is 
done is not necessarily the same thing.’ 

‘To my knowledge the Council is not in the habit of 
making unwanted suggestions,’ Sacker said. 

Hillier bent his head. A rather melancholy look crossed 
his face. ‘You know, Richard,’ he said softly, ‘you have 
never given yourself the trouble to wonder whether a 
Party seeking office and power is in the same position as a 
Government. You assume, I think for your own conven- 
ience, that because you and I could take decisions and en- 
force them on the Party — ^because we were the Party — 
that I can behave in exactly the same fashion now, when I 
am the head of a Council with at least two opinions. There 
must be some give and take, some form of co-operation.’ 

‘Between Hebden and me? Or between you and Tom 
Chamberlayn?’ 

‘Between all honest men.’ 

‘God Almighty, if honesty is a matter of opinion, why 
don’t we invite delegates from the Training Camps to give 
theirs 1’ 

‘You’re being perverse now,’ Hillier smiled. 

Sacker felt anger and an impulse of despair. This whole 
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business had become too complex for him, he wanted 
violent action of some kind, to cut loose, turn the Volun- 
teers loose, smash, destroy. He put his hands on his knees 
and pressed down, fingers gripping the flesh, to calm him- 
self. 

‘I must know where I stand,’ he said. ‘If you’re going 

to turn my men off ’ He stopped, not knowing what 

to say. 

Hillier was looking at him with kindness. ‘I’m going to 
do nothing at any time without your will and approval,’ he 
said. 

‘You don’t expect me to approve your cutting the 
ground from under your own feet. Where would you have 
been without the constant backing of the Volunteers? 
Who would have believed you that you could restore 
order, stop the riots, if you had not had the men to do it?’ 

‘There are no riots now.’ 

‘There may be.’ 

‘Where? Who will make them?’ 

Richard said nothing. After a minute, Hillier said 
gently: 

‘Before last year — when every kind of subversive ele- 
ment was allowed to work openly in the country — there 
was needy of a body of men, a citizen army, ready first of 
all to defend the whole nation against the wreckers. Now 
the need has changed. The army is not needed, but the 
citizens are. The actual fighting is done. Finished. We’ve 
won, we’re in charge, you and I. Now we need to stabilise. 
We need peace, security, economy, the co-operation of all 
honest men. I’m sorry to offend you with that word 
again ! ’ he said, smiling. 

‘And the price of co-operation with Chamberlayn is ’ 

‘Don’t run away with the idea that your advice has less 
weight than his.’ 
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Sacker felt the tension in his body relax. He was not de- 
ceived, Far from it, he told himself. But now the thought 
that had been in his mind all along, a thorn, pierced 
deeper, to the bone. He was certain now that Hillier was 
morally afraid of the financier, afraid of his influence in 
the country, of the feeling he could mobilise. But two can 
play at that game, he thought. If / mobilise opinion first 
— what then? He felt a sudden lightness and merriment 
lifting in him at the prospect of surprising his enemy. He 
looked directly at Hillier. 

‘Only ten days ago,’ he blurted, ‘when you were speak- 
ing at the Review, you promised that every man who had 
fought for the Party should be retained in his position 
until he reached pension age. It was not a new promise. It 
is the one you have made for years, again and again.’ 

‘I shall keep it.’ 

‘How?’ 

Hillier was standing up now. He came round the table, 
and rested his arm on Richard’s. It was a caress, 

‘We can decide it together.’ He paused. His voice rose 
a tone from its deep note. ‘And now, my dear. Fred Heb- 
den is driving over for dinner. Try not to argue with him. 
He’s been — ^unwell.” 

How I should grieve if he became so unwell that he died 
of it, Richard thought. He shook his head. ‘I’ll behave 
myself.’ 

In fact the argument that broke out towards the end of 
the long meal was less his fault than that of the other man. 
He drank himself into a good temper, and kept it up for a 
time. But Hebden was either unable or unwilling to keep 
his distaste for Sacker’s company within bounds. He was 
deliberately rude and abrupt. He looked ill. His skin was 
a dark greyish yellow, his lips pinched, his eyes fixed and 
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staring. At moments he clattered his fork against his plate 
as though his hands were not in his control. He spoke in a 
low voice to Hillier, raising it, with a subtle suggestion of 
command, as though the other man were a servant, when 
he had to speak to Sacker. For the time Richard ignored 
it. 

As for Hillier, he sat between the two men, his closest 
friends and supporters, like Alice between the Red Queen 
and the White. Or a woman between two admirers. He 
gave a soft, almost an ingratiating turn to his voice and 
manner. He was easy, smiling with a slow self-satisfac- 
tion, affectionate. 

He told them the story of his visit to the headquarters 
of the National Service Women. Their commandant, an 
elderly woman with the face of a sly horse — curious how 
so many old families develop the facial characteristics of 
animals, as if by a devolutionary process of some sort, or 
it may be Nature having her little joke — booted to her 
knees and above that breeched and belted round her 
ample stomach, led him up and down the lines of women 
standing rigidly at attention. As he approached them he 
was struck by the extraordinary appearance of a line of 
women in uniform, their female hips swelling out behind 
and their breasts pouting in front. The slender women 
were the least laughable, naturally, but even they pre- 
sented, as it were from the shadow cast by the others, the 
comical effect of a parade of penguins in clothes. 

‘Something will have to be done about it,’ he laughed. 
‘I can’t answer for my dignity if I have to attend any 
more of these shows.’ 

Richard roared with laughter. The comment he made 
was a natural one. Hebden cut it short by rapping on the 
table. 
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‘Too much mummery altogether/ he said curtly. 
‘Women, and amateur soldiers — I’d wipe up the whole 
mess if I had my way.’ 

Sacker felt his anger rising in him again. It was like a 
rod thrust into him, he felt it in his stomach and his 
throat. He saw Hillier look earnestly at him, and took no 
notice. 

‘I suppose you don’t include the Special Guards in that 
definition,’ he said. 

‘No. I do not,’ said Hebden. But as if his words had 
given him some relief, his voice became nearly concilia- 
tory. ‘I don’t think you’ve considered one thing, Sacker. 
That is the imminence of war. There is certainly going to 
be war in Europe, whether Germany moves south into the 
Danube countries, or east against the Soviet. And we are 
not going to keep out of it. How can we? And why should 
we?’ 

‘I don’t see that this allows you to insult the Volunteers.’ 

‘Why talk of insults?’ Hillier said softly. 

‘I’m not insulting anyone,’ said Hebden. ‘But wars are 
fought by regular troops and with new, that is, costly 
arms, aeroplanes, poison gas, incendiary shells. It all costs 
enormous sums of money. Then how on earth can one 
justify the spending another million on an army which is 
useless for war?’ He spoke calmly. ‘That’s all.’ 

‘It’s enough,’ Hillier said, rising. ‘I’ve had a hard week. 
I didn’t expect to spend my week end in argument.’ The 
other two had risen with him. He spoke coldly to Hebden. 
‘You kept your car? Or shall I have one brought up? It 
doesn’t matter.’ 

Whatever Hebden’s feelings were, he swallowed them. 
He nodded to Sacker when he left, and Hillier walked 
with him to the door and bade him a smiling good-night. 
He came back to the windows. 
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‘A lovely night,’ he said, half sadly. ‘I should like a 
walk.’ 

‘Shall I come with you?’ 

‘Do, Richard.’ 

The night was warm and cloudy, with the feeling of 
rain in the tepid air. The leaves of the trees were turned 
for rain. At a short distance searchlights from an aero- 
drome built up a curious scaffolding of light on the clouds, 
a modern Jacob’s ladder. Richard pointed to it. 

‘They say we’ve destroyed a great deal, pulling down 
old houses, and turning lanes into motor roads. But so 
long as we can do that sort of thing I don’t see why any- 
one should complain.’ 

‘I have a dream in which I am a serf of some sort, in 
another century,’ Hillier said. ‘I seem to be working in an 
immense field, far out of sight of the lord’s house or castle, 
or whatever it is. He has never heard of me. I am un- 
known, lost, a speck crawling slowly along the furrows for 
ever, as long as I live.’ 

‘Damned silly dream,’ Richard said. 

He repressed a boisterous longing to shout, or clap 
his friend on the back. But he could not help humming, 
and he walked with the slight swagger that let out a little 
of his energy and sense of triumph. 

‘I thought it might be a way in which my mind relieves 
itself of a burden.’ 

‘What burden? What’s worrying you?’ 

‘The burden of being a leader,’ Hillier said, in a simple 
voice. ‘The awful responsibility. To know that everything 
depends on me. On me alone. If I died to-night what 
would happen? The country would be plunged back into 
doubt and confusion. No one would feel safe. None would 
be safe. It would be like it was two years ago, hopeless- 
ness, unemployment and fear of unemployment on one 
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side, and wild promises and fears on the other. It would 
be worse than that, because men have grown used to 
thinking that now someone is in charge. Me. They rely on 
me. To think for them. To find the way out. And there is 
no one to follow me.’ 

‘You should marry, and bring up a son,’ Richard said, 
smiling in the darkness. No song in his head seemed ap- 
propriate to the conversation, and his humming became 
soundless, the monotonous repetition of a single line — 
Roll along, sister Sttsy, roll along. 

‘I have a feeling against marriage. It’s scarcely intel- 
lectual — only an instinct — that for me to marry would be 
an anti-climax of some sort. Besides — one can’t ensure 
sons,’ he laughed. ‘You have never had one.’ 

‘Mine died that night.’ 

‘Yes, you came that night. I shan’t forget it.’ 

Roll along, sister Susy, roll along. ‘It was the only thing 
I could do. I couldn’t have left you in the cart at that 
moment,’ said Richard. He remembered his excitement 
when he was hurrying to join Hillier, but he had forgotten 
what Lotte had said and what he had felt in leaving her. 
Roll along. 

They turned to go back, and Hillier put his arm in 
Sacker’s. He leaned on him and yawned. It seemed that 
he had nothing further to say, but he walked more and 
more slowly and dragged on the other man’s arm, almost 
as though he were an old man. He seemed to need the 
assurance of personal touch, and when the path made 
walking side by side difficult he still held on, putting all 
his weight on Sacker. He had grown heavier during the 
last years, thought Sacker: heavier or older. He shortened 
his steps to suit his friend’s slow ones, and to distract his 
mind and keep from humming aloud he watched the 
searchlights turning over and down, like the spokes of a 
wheel entering the earth. 



CHAPTER V 


When we returned to London in the second week of June, 
I went directly to see Tower. I had had no excuse to go 
earlier, since Smith and Richard had concluded that he 
was useless to them at this, perhaps at any stage of their 
schemes. But now he had invited me to come and see him. 
I went eagerly. 

He was wearing the same jacket with the hole in the 
pocket. He saw me glance at it, and said ruefully: ‘You 
wouldn’t think how I did that. I put my pipe in my pocket 
one day when I got on to a bus, and after a few minutes 
my jacket burst into flames. The tobacco had been alight.’ 

Some attempt had been made to clear up the room since 
I was there, but books were already stealing back into all 
sorts of unlawful places, and an old boot had found its 
way on to the desk, where it was on duty keeping down 
the leaves of a folio. I looked round for its fellow but did 
not see it. Perhaps he had lost it. 

‘I’ve been thinking about Miss Burtt,’ he began at once. 
‘What we can do about her. Merely to say that she’s in 
Winchell won’t do any good. They’d move her and invite 
us to come and look. Far the best thing would be for you 
to go back to Norway and form a committee, it doesn’t 
matter what you call it, the Happy Folklorists if you like, 
to award an international prize. Your first award is to 
Miss Sophie Burtt, and then the hue and cry begins. 
Where is Sophie Burtt? We’re betting on the chance that 
the proper authority would like to discover her, and set 
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her free with apologies for the regrettable mistake, even 
at the cost of having her publish what she’s seen. She can 
only do it abroad. And you remember what little lasting 
effect tales of German concentration camps had in other 
cormtries. People tire so soon of stories of suffering. Don’t 
you think it’s a very good idea?’ 

He looked at me with sly pleasure, waiting to be praised 
for his ingenuity. 

‘It’s as good as anything else,’ I said. ‘We’ll try it.’ 

‘Oh. Can you think of an3rthing better?’ 

I hurried to assure him without a lie that I could not. 
We talked for a moment of the other well-known writers; 
the three including Charles Dalton who were found to 
prefer the new regime, one because he had principles and 
the other two because they had none; the few in exile; the 
rest living uneasily at home. 

‘We don’t persecute writers,’ Tower said. ‘In the first 
place because we have no respect for them, and in the 
second because it is much easier to starve them out by a 
censorship. Poor Sophie Burtt is the exception.’ 

I wondered whether he knew about the grumbling 
among the Volunteers. I asked him. Yes, he knew as much 
as I did. 

‘Do you notice something else?’ he said. ‘More sig- 
nificant. People in London are growing very bad-tempered. 
They scowl at you and snarl in the buses if you stumble 
against them. They’re impatient and rude. There’s a nerv- 
ous tension. As though they were expecting a blow, or a 
danger of some sort.’ 

‘I hadn’t noticed it,’ I said. 

‘Ah, I do,’ he said, rather sadly. ‘London is different. 
It used to be a friendly place.’ 

‘Well, what is in the air?’ 

‘It could be anything. The beginning of disillusion — 
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sure to begin in the cities among restless and sophisticated 
men. One helping cause of Hillier’s success has been men’s 
need for an absolute faith. Something in which they can 
believe, in the breakdown of churches and all the airy 
fairy notions of progress and innate goodness and the rest. 
Men are innately nothing except weak.’ 

‘You think that only disillusion is in the air?’ 

‘Only disillusion! You’re much younger than I am.’ 
He knocked his pipe testily against the leg of the table, 
so that the ash flew ever3n57here. ‘It could be something 
definite, of course. If anyone or any group of men were 
plotting a change, the premonition of it would be enou^ 
to disturb the highly charged air of a city.’ 

He looked at me kindly. It was on the end of my tongue 
to tell him that Smith, Denham, and Richard were — plot- 
ting was much too definite a word for their business. But 
I had no authority to open it to him. Would it have made 
any difference, for him, if I had spoken then? I shall 
never know. It is one of the doubts that wiD. plague me to 
my last day. 

‘What is going to happen to this coimtry?’ I said. 

I felt that if any man knew, he did. Oh, he was the 
greatest man in England. His mind carried a light into the 
tomb of knowledge. I shall never know such another. 

‘How can I tell you? I could draw a convincing paralld 
with the decline of Rome. There are many likenesses — ^the 
vast area of the old empire, the different nationalities it 
covered, and the standardised Roman culture taken 
everywhere with the conquerors. A Roman in Gaul did 
not go native any more than an Englishman in India or 
Africa may. There was world trade, too — Greek wine, 
British oysters, corn from Egypt and Spain; trade with 
India and China, trade routes through Mespot and Turk- 
estan, and a permanent fleet running between the Red Sea 
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and Malabar. The decline begins in the third century, a 
hundred and fifty years before the barbarian invasions. 
We have to guess a little at the causes. But these were 
among them. A bad fiscal system, heavy taxation to cover 
the immense expenditure on armaments, that is, to guard 
the frontiers, and to provide doles and jubilees for the 
city populations. The small farmer was ruined by the 
taxes. The rigidification of classes. You have it here in 
the strata landlord-tenant-labourer, of which the lowest 
stratum can never rise. And in the new class of unskilled 
town worker which is smothering the old skilled artisan 
class, and can never move into the new hierarchy of 
technician. Race suicide. The Roman middle class, like 
the English and the American, was unwilling to breed, 
under the pressure of the taxes. Under the other worse 
pressure of fearing and not knowing, the uncertainty of 
the future; the sense of the abyss. The increase of dis- 
ease, malaria with them, with us cancer and nervous ill- 
ness, true maladies of anxiety and artificial living. The 
ruin of farming. The break-up of the empire into separate 
units, with interests which could become inimical to each 
other. Autarchies as now, and then the trade decline. The 
widening of the gulf between the few rich and the many 
poor. People were losing heart. They became hopeless of 
finding any solution. You have cautious elder statesmen 
waiting for a miracle, and impatient careerists. It took a 
long time for Rome to break up, and even then you had 
something left. Dreaming on. Cologne was destroyed 
twice, and still it shows the Roman street plan. And that’s 
very interesting, and very delusive. To my mind it is 
delusive.’ 

He was prowling about the room, poking books out of 
shelves and dropping them. 

‘Have you lost something, sir?’ I asked. 
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‘No, no.’ He sat down, but it was only for a minute. 
He was up again, rolling up and down the long room, scat- 
tering matches and ash. EKs coat was rumpled up about 
him. His face wore an air of shrewd, serene interest, 
bright-eyed and yet absent. His mind was more present 
than he was. 

“Shan’t we decUne?’ 

‘I have never known what is meant by decline,’ he 
said, smiling at me slyly. ‘You and I will decline. I have 
declined by several years more than you have.’ 

‘But England. Europe.’ 

‘Faiths decline, you know, and men live by faith. They 
live by putting boots on their books, too. I wonder where 
the devil the left one is. The decline of the faith that held 
Europe together began with the Renaissance. There was 
then a spiritual government, which all men acknowledged, 
though they did not all obey — ^nor at all times. You know 
what became of that, and what has become of the forces 
that rose against it and undermined it. Like maggots, they 
are devouring the world that engendered them. But the 
pattern was there before the carpet; it lasts, and what one 
generation sees lapsing and falling into disorder another 
restores, in another way. You can’t have the mediaeval 
church back, but you can have something else. In my not 
too humble view, the successor to the old spiritual empire 
is the new one of international socialism. The new 
Messiah, like the old, is a common man. If I call msrself a 
Christian it is something more to me than going on my 
knees in a church. I have been to churdi sometimes, you 
know. Chiefly to please an old friend, but partly for the 
assurance of — of continuity.’ 

His eyes twinkled. ‘Have you heard me called a sub- 
verter of authority?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered truthfully. ‘And more than once.’ 
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‘Well, the truth in it is that I advise young men not to 
put their trust in earthly leaders, but to cling to the one 
true faith. That is, the eternal infallible debt of man to 
man. Not one man is greater than others, but only as all 
are reflected in him. A new idea, a new invention, has its 
roots in common minds. Besides this, I keep up a corre- 
spondence with men in other countries, with as many as 
possible. We do not know very much of the future. But 
we must keep a few of the channels cleared. I hope in 
time, when I lose my job at the university — and that 
won’t be long, you know — to make something a little more 
definite out of it. Perhaps no more than a skeleton frame 
stretched across the world. Web joining one man of good 
will to the next. You think that’s only dry bones? Well, 
there can be a wind to breathe life even into dry bones. 
The skeleton can cover itself with flesh, and sluice itself 
in the fountain of blood. What do you think?’ 

*I think,’ I stammered. ‘I think — do you believe in 
that?’ 

‘Oh, I believe, I believe,’ he said. 

‘You ought not to stay in London,’ I blurted. ‘You’d 
be safer abroad. Couldn’t you come to Norway, sir? The 
university at Oslo would gladly have you. I know it’s 
small, and nothing like the scope you have here, but you 
could be sure of continuing your work, in peace.’ In 
safety, was definitely what I meant then. I had a dreadful 
sense of urgency. It was like, a little like, the sense of 
danger in sleep. 

‘Dear me, that’s very kind,’ he said carelessly. ‘But 
what on earth should I do there?’ 

‘Teach,’ I said. I had a distinct vision of him — small, 
as if I were looking at it from a height— walking across 
the mosaic of coloured stones in front of the university. 
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He came from between the trees, crossing Karl Johans- 
gaten in sunshine. ‘You could be safe there.’ 

‘I’m not in danger,’ he said, slowly. ‘Or if I am, it’s 
nothing to make a fuss about. What is coming, comes. One 
has only to keep quiet.’ 

He laughed to himself, in his chuckling way. ‘I can’t 
run about from place to place. Do you know, I hate 
travelling. I forget which train I’m going on and I leave 
things behind and have to write for them. An awful 
nuisance.’ 



CHAPTER VI 


My sister was unwell these days, sleepless, irritable. Her 
face looked sallow, and pinched at the nostrils. Only when 
she laughed she was herself, awkward and quick-witted, 
as ignorantly reckless as a schoolgirl beneath her years of 
experience of life. The experiences gave her a look of 
authority, which fitted her small thickened body better 
than the clothes she dragged round it. 

She disliked London. She had no feeling for the soft- 
nesses of living, and was happier in the discomfort of the 
Yorkshire house, working with Annie, than she could ever 
be in London, with a staff of servants, her own bathroom, 
and a woman to brush her hair and lay out her clothes. 

I found her this afternoon, reading Charles Dalton’s 
new novel, her cheek on her hand. When I came in, she 
closed the book with a sigh. ‘So nicely written, about an 
old house in nice country, and a family which has lived in 
it for centuries — and so dull, dull, empty, worthless. How 
can he go on doing it?’ 

‘Because he takes care not to enquire into anything,’ I 
laughed. ‘He knows that curiosity killed the cat, and he 
enjoys his saucer of cream and his cushion.’ 

‘Where is Richard?’ 

‘I think with Smith. Perhaps Denham.’ 

Her forehead wrinkled with the old discontent and 
doubt. ‘Nothing but a disappointment will come of it,’ she 
said. ‘He will give Hillier an excuse to dismiss him, and 
that will be the end. Have you ever thought what would 
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happen to us if Richard loses his job? He’ll be forty next 
year, and the only thing he is fit for is soldiering. I could 
grow old happily in the country, digging a potato patch.’ 
She looked at me with a sharp smile. ‘But I wouldn’t 
change him. I don’t idealise him at all, Andy. He’s as use- 
less to the world as that wretched book — a pure waste of 
energy. But to have lived with his energy all one’s married 
life, to have been angry, hurt, tired, but never bored. If I 
were a good woman I ought to hate him. Instead of hat- 
ing, I let him do as he likes. I’m not a Jael.’ 

She broke off as Ernest came into the room. He was 
vaguely embarrassed and in a hurry. He hung over her, 
and smiled, with his young half-ironic self-confidence. He 
had come to tell her that he had no money and he wanted 
to take Steffy out to dinner. She gave him a pound note. 
He kissed her, and went away at once, without even the 
polite pretence that he had come to see her. 

‘Is he going to marry that girl?’ I asked. 

‘I suppose so. I hope so. Steffy’s kind and unexacting. 
She won’t mind very much when he forgets her for days 
at a time. She’s complete in herself.’ 

‘Now I come to think of it, they’re both remarkably 
self-assured young persons,’ I exclaimed. ‘No respect for 
their elders, and no sense of duty to them. Steffy neglects 
her father and Ernest only asks you for money.’ 

‘Thank God for it,’ my sister said. ‘I’d cut every single 
emotional attachment between the generations, if I had 
my way. Let them be separate, let them think only of 
themselves. It’s the proper way. Let us have done with 
all the clinging of the old to the young and the young 
being reluctantly sorry and responsible for the old. If 
Ernest wants money, or if he’s in trouble, he turns to me, 
and when he’s happy he forgets me. That’s as it should 
be.’ 
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‘Is he ambitious?’ I asked. 

‘Yes. In an impersonal way. If we lived in a decent 
society, he’d be working in a testing shop on his designs 
for a new aeroplane engine. No one would blame him if 
they were a failure, and if they were a success he’d hand 
them in and go on to something else. Steffy, too, has no 
ambitions for herself. I can see her in charge of a nursery 
of a hundred children, thinking as much of the ninety- 
nine others as of her own lamb. I’m sure there are more 
like them. I daresay they’ve been born too soon, before 
society is fit for them.’ 

‘A society made by Hillier, Hebden, and Richard is fit 
for nobody but adventurers and opportunists,’ I said. I 
felt an extraordinary bitterness. The beauty of trees and 
grass outside the windows was darkened by it. As I 
watched, it was darkened by a tangible shadow, flitting 
across the grass. I looked out and saw a small aeroplane 
gliding towards the landing roof above St. Dunstan’s. The 
afternoon sun caught its wings, turning them to a glory 
of silver. It seemed as transparent as glass. In my mind it 
was part of a flight of seagulls over water and a rock in 
Norway, the wings flashing silver against the sky and the 
shadow following below, dark on the water and the 
rock. 

Lotte had said nothing. ‘I am sorry if I hurt you,’ I said. 

‘You don’t hurt me. I agree with you about them.’ 

‘They’ll bring us all down. England. Europe.’ 

‘Sometimes I think we tried for too much,’ Lotte said. 
‘We set up ideals, of sexual purity and social sympathy. 
Even when they were being ignored, by men who only 
wanted money or power, and by stupid, greedy, com- 
placent women, even then we kept them held up, as mar- 
vellous shining ideals. And people did sacrifice to them. I 
used to know a man whose life and mind were consumed 
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by his passion for international peace. And do you know, 
Andy, such purity is somehow repellent. I used to look at 
him — ^he was good-looking, but so thin, and as dry as a 
bone — and feel repelled. Yet I approved of every word he 
said. And now it is as if the others, the Hilliers and Heb- 
dens, and yes, Richard, had got loose, to rage and destroy 
us. After we had tried to preach them down.’ 

‘You can’t preach to wild beasts. You can only exter- 
minate them.’ 

‘And what then?’ 

‘And if they do the exterminating? Don’t let’s talk 
about it,’ I said. ‘Let me take you out to dinner. To bal- 
ance your accounts.’ 

My sister smiled at me sweetly. 

‘Dear Andy. I’m very fond of you. I wish I hadn’t 
deserted you when you were a schoolboy. I always felt 
guilty about that.’ 

‘You needn’t,’ I said. 

‘Do something for me now. I’m too tired to go out. 
But I want you to make an excuse to call on Richard’s 
flame, Harriet English. You can do it.’ 

‘Why on earth?’ I began, astonished. 

Lotte began to talk volubly, persuading herself. Harriet 
was Chamberlayn’s mistress or his future wife, or both. 
She knew what was intended for Richard, if he were to be 
given other work in exchange for his Volunteers, if HiUier 
would protect him. His schemes, and Smith’s, were futile, 
and we must prepare ourselves. In short, she fairly pushed 
me out of the house on this ridiculous mission, which I 
had no hope of carrying out. To please her, I rang up 
Harriet. I asked her to let me see her ‘before I returned to 
Oslo.’ It was six o’clock. She invited me to come round to 
her hotel at once, to drink a glass of sherry. 

I found her alone. She was charming to me. I suppose 
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she was used, as a famous person, to visits like mine. We 
talked of art, and books. Her opinion of Dalton’s novels 
was as low as Lotte’s. ‘Emotional diarrhoea,’ was her com- 
pact phrase for them. 

‘But what can you expect,’ I said cautiously, ‘under a 
censorship? Writers must have perfect freedom.’ 

She gave me a very sharp glance, as direct as a man’s. 
Brown eyes are not supposed to show intelligence, but 
hers had a searching and intimidating depth. ‘I detest 
communism,’ she said. ‘To avoid that, I’m prepared to put 
up with a great many disagreeable things. Even to read 
Charles Dalton.’ 

‘You don’t think there’s a middle course?’ 

‘Of course not. Not at this stage.’ She looked directly 
into my face again. ‘If anyone were to disturb, or under- 
mine, the present security, he would be a social danger. 
He would have to be stopped, ruthlessly.’ 

My only genuine talent is for the receiving of unuttered 
messages. I felt perfectly certain now that she was expect- 
ing Richard to give trouble. She could not know anything. 
She was going by her knowledge of his nature and in- 
stincts. I wanted to ask her whether she had discussed 
him with Chamberlayn, but no form of words covered the 
impudence of the question. Just as I had opened my 
mouth, to make a neutral retort, the door opened and 
Chamberlayn himself walked in. 

He came forward with his kind smile. He kissed Har- 
riet’s hand, and said to me: 

‘This is an unej^ected pleasure, Mr. Hillier.’ He 
laughed gently. ‘I think I shall call you Mr. Andrew, to 
avoid confusion.’ 

‘Call me anything you like,’ I said. ‘I was just going.’ 
I rose. 

‘Now that is a pity,’ he said. ‘We have never had a 
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quiet talk yet. We must meet some day when you have 
time to spare.’ 

‘That will be very pleasant.’ 

I looked at Harriet to take my leave. She held out her 
hand, but instead of releasing mine at once she kept hold 
of it, dragging slightly on my arm, so that I was forced 
to bend over her in a strained, awkward attitude. 

‘I want you to take a message for me,’ she said rapidly. 
‘I don’t know your sister, and I should like to. Will you 
tell her that? Tell her I am sorry we have never been 
friends and that if she will come to see me or let me come 
to her, it would give me — much happiness.’ 

‘Me, too,’ Thomas Chamberlayn said. ‘I like your sis- 
ter. My dear Harriet, you always say the right thing.’ He 
smiled at her, seated looking like a gnome in a frock coat 
on the very edge of the wide couch. His smile was kind 
and sly. It was difficult to feel about him that he was a 
financial or any other power. And yet — the impression of 
kindly inquisitive dullness I had formed of him at our 
first meeting had faded completely. I had begun already 
to find him very curious, and difficult. The epithet ‘robber’ 
applied to him by the French banker seemed less inapt. 
If he robs, I thought, he will do it neatly, highmindedly, 
and without the least roughness. 

In the entrance hall downstairs I brushed against 
Maurice Gardner, the critic. He remembered me, and 
came forward with a very friendly smile. His friendliness 
warmed me. He was on his way to call on Harriet, but 
when he heard that Chamberlayn was with her, he turned 
away. We walked out of the hotel together. Somehow, I 
don’t recall how, we found ourselves drinking coffee 
together, and growing confidential. 

‘I wanted to see you again,’ he said. 

‘Yes?’ 
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He seemed embarrassed. Stirring his coffee with energy, 
and with his face averted, he said: 

‘I felt the other night that you and I hold the same 
views about what is going on.’ 

‘What is going on?’ I asked. 

His rather sallow face lengthened. ‘Nothing pleasant. 
It was not too comfortable a few years ago, with — do you 
remember the petition sent formally from one of the dere- 
lict areas ? — Shoot us and pension our women. But now, 
when such a thing couldn’t happen — and yet one knows 
that the men are hopeless and the children are hungry 
still. And the feeling of worse things than that going on. 
That we don’t hear about. Do you suppose there’s any 
truth in these tales one hears of floggings in the Training 
Camps?’ 

‘I know it’s true about some of them,’ I said. I told him 
about Winchell, and described the marks on Holman’s 
body. He turned pale. 

‘Oh my God,’ he said to himself. ‘It must be stopped.’ 

‘How do you propose to stop it? Complain to the 
police? They have no authority over the Camps, even if 
you assume they want to interfere. And why should they? 
The men in those Camps are nearly all men who wanted 
to overturn society, one way or another.’ 

‘The Prime Minister doesn’t know that such things are 
done.’ 

‘He could know if he chose,’ I said. ‘He doesn’t choose. 
Let not your right hand know what your left hand is 
murdering. He wouldn’t thank you for putting trouble on 
to him.’ 

‘But you’re not reconciled to cruelties?’ he exclaimed. 

‘No more than you are.’ 

It was m5rself I was tormenting, not him. My own 
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powerlessness in the face of a society organised to keep 
misery within bounds and decently inarticulate. 

‘Are you prepared to risk making trouble about it?’ I 
said. ‘They’ll call you unbalanced or destructive, or a 
socialist. You’ll lose your job, if that’s the worst that 
happens to you.’ 

‘I’m not a socialist.’ 

‘No. Nor I.’ 

We finished our coffee, and parted. Our sudden inti- 
macy had withered, and it seemed that we had no longer 
anything to say to each other. Neither of us felt easy in 
the presence of the other uneasy and defeated creature. 
If we meet again, I thought, we shall take care to discuss 
Dalton’s novels, or Elizabethan music. We shall turn over 
some lovely perfect thing in our hands, and feel thankful 
for it. We shall cover our eyes and stop our ears with its 
perfection. There is much in life that we can be thankful 
for — ^if we are not workless, or half hungry, or young men 
without a future, or women worn with early toil, or child 
forlornly asleep in a slum bedroom. 



CHAPTER VII 


For the first time all three men, Smith, Eugene Denham, 
and George Body, met together in Sacker’s house. They 
had dined together, with Lotte at the head of the table, 
and afterwards withdrawn to the small room in an angle 
of the first floor, which Richard called his office. Its one 
window looked over Regent’s Park and the water. It con- 
tained a day bed, a table, Richard’s desk, and half a 
dozen chairs. In one corner was a cupboard with a tiny 
window, a sink and a tap. The room and the cupboard 
had been snipped off a large drawing-room for some pur- 
pose of the original owner of the old house. Sacker had a 
curious fondness for it, and resisted all his wife’s efforts 
to move him to a more convenient place. 

The day had been the hottest of the year. There was no 
breath of wind, the trees were as still as if they were 
painted on the colourless sky. People lay relaxed on the 
grass. Even the dirty infants who make their way to the 
park from the stews of Paddington and Marylebone were 
too listless to give trouble to the shrewish little girls 
responsible for their safe conduct between slum and canal. 

No air came into the room. After a few minutes Sacker 
took off his coat and sat in his shirt sleeves. The others, 
except Body, did the same. Though he was so hot that he 
was melting. Body could not bring himself to such a dis- 
regard of convention. He had spent too many of his early 
years in shirt sleeves, you may say. 

A tray, with decanters, glasses, and s5^hons, was placed 
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on the table, but only Richard touched the whisky. The 
other three kept on helping themselves to soda water. 
There was an air of undress even about their conversation. 
The heat made coherence very difficult. 

Denham was in a mood to lecture the others, as though 
he were in a seminar. Tilting his chair back, he composed 
his hands, rolled his eyes almost out of sight, and gave 
them his views on events past, present and to come. Smith 
sat with bent head, his fine sensitive face almost vacant. 
The fixed smile lifting his nostrils could equally well be 
politeness or boredom. Richard yawned and fidgeted. 
Only George Body listened with rigid interest. He had 
the habit of it from his youth in a political party which 
loves to hear itself speak. 

‘As I see it,’ Denham said, dictatorially, ‘we have gone 
to a great deal of trouble only to place certain financial 
interests more firmly in the saddle. Where at one time 
they had to persuade or outwit a number of persons to do 
their will, now they need only convince one, or at most 
two. We have really saved them a great deal of trouble 
by muffling the House of Commons and the press and 
leaving them only the Council to manage.’ 

He took out a large white silk handkerchief and wiped 
his forehead. Richard watched him, with the concentra- 
tion a certain amount of drink invariably gave him. He 
was used to allowing men to talk their guts out, to quote 
his own words, in the expectation that they would after- 
wards act as he wished. But Denham’s capacity for talk 
seemed bottomless. He’ll go on talking while we act, 
Richard decided. Then he’ll come to us and say, Didn’t I 
always tell you you were right? 

Without moving his head, he glanced round at Smith. 
The soldier’s vague meaningless smile no longer irritated 
him as it would have done once. He recognised that it was 
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Smith’s cover for his thoughts. He smiles and I drink, 
Sacker said to himself. But the whisky had become a 
necessity to him. He could not work or think without it. 

Body had lifted up his voice during one of Denham’s 
pauses for breath. He had only one thing to say, but he 
was determined to say it. 

‘The Trades Unions must be revived,’ he said. ‘They 
have had their lesson.’ He repeated it. ‘They have had 
their lesson.’ 

His mind yearned over the obscure hard-working offi- 
cials, secretaries of branches and the like, whose life was 
bound up with their work. How loyal they were, and per- 
sistent, one in faith, one in hope, and one in charity with 
the men whose cause they tried to serve. Some of these 
had written him bitter ill-judged letters when he joined 
the National State Party. They were not one in charity 
with him any longer. Dear me, no. But they would be. 
Once they understood, once he had spoken to them and 
put plainly to them the terrible dilemma of the man who 
must put his country above his class, above all that nar- 
row futile bitterness, they would listen to him again. They 
would believe in him. And in return he would give them 
back their power and pride. With a vague wide gesture, 
as if he were opening his umbrella over the whole dejected 
multitude of them, he invited them to come in out of the 
rain and be warm and snug again inside. 

‘We must put the machine on the road again,’ he mur- 
mured. ‘We’ve gone too far in one direction. We must 
get back. The old ways are best.’ 

Smith looked at him quickly with an absent kindliness. 
His smile wavered, and spread to his bright quick eyes. 
He arched his fine eyebrows. 

‘But of course,’ he said, gently. ‘I am all for a more 
liberal attitude. I don’t like this dictatorial atmosphere 
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and methods. It doesn’t suit us. We’re used to compromise 
and argument, and the next best thing. In government as 
in other things, Le meilleur c*est Vennemi du bon. Eh, 
Body? Don’t you agree?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ said Body. He thought the Gen- 
eral was giving him a Latin quotation and wished for the 
thousandth time that he had had a better education. He 
had sent his own son to Harrow and Cambridge, and it 
was not his fault if the boy could not bandy quotations 
with the best. He felt a little melancholy. 

‘Then you think that the time may be ripe for some, let 
us say, gesture?’ said Denham. He had brought his pale 
eyes from the back to the front of his head again. He fixed 
them on Smith’s face, as though he were seeking to dis- 
concert him. 

Smith smiled again, with a little sadness. ‘You mustn’t 
go too fast,’ he said politely. ‘Any very sudden step 
might have the worst effects. Before making any move — 
however discreet — ^it is as well to be sure that you have 
the sympathy of the services, the Army and the Air Force. 
I’m sure you ” 

‘But you are not suggesting anything violent?’ George 
Body said hurriedly. 

‘Good heavens, no, my dear fellow. But suppose, let us 
just suppose, for the sake of an hypothesis, that the an- 
nual general manoeuvres of the Volunteers near London 
were taking place at the same time that something in the 
nature, I only say in the nature, of a general strike, broke 
on us. And then if the Volunteers announced their sym- 
pathy with the objects of the strike — ^it would be, would 
it not, let us say infinitely preferable that the soldiers and 
the Air Force should feel a friendly neutrality towards 
both? Don’t you think so?’ 

Body nodded in a bewildered way. He was so hot that 
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he thought he would have to go. He saw Denham rise 
suddenly and leave the room, and with an automatic 
longing for relief he followed him. 

Left alone, Richard and Smith looked at each other. 
Smith lifted his fine nose slightly as though he were 
sniffing something. Perhaps he smelled a politician. 
Richard went to the tap in the cupboard and ran off a 
glass of water, and swallowed it. He came back into the 
room and stood, swaying gently, with his thumbs in his 
belt. 

‘Friendly neutrality,’ he echoed. ‘Friendly is all 

we shall get from those two. We shall have to move alone, 
when we do move. Don’t you think so?’ He mimicked 
Smith’s voice. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ Smith said vaguely, smiling. ‘You 
and I can’t direct strikes, you know!’ 

He went away a few minutes later. At parting, he 
squeezed George Body’s hand and said in a light gentle 
voice: 

‘We must meet again, my dear Body. We have much in 
common.’ 

He left. Body and Denham went soon after him, and 
Sacker was left alone. But not for many minutes. The 
telephone on the desk rang, and when he took it up he 
heard Hillier’s voice, inviting, no, entreating him to come 
as soon as he could and talk to him for an hour. Richard 
looked at the clock on the desk. Half-past eleven. 

‘I’ll come now. What’s the matter with you?’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ Hillier’s voice answered softly. ‘Only 
this awful infernal heat. I can’t sleep, and I have to travel 
and make a speech to-morrow.’ 

‘I’ll come.’ 

‘Good chap.’ 

Richard stood with bent head for a moment, thinking 
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rapidly. He decided that there was nothing at all in the 
incident. But he felt a queer repressed triumph. It was 
still to him that Hillier turned when he needed relaxation 
and rest. Not to Hebden, or any other. No, he’ll never let 
me down, he thought. Never. 

He had the big open car brought round, the car he used 
in the country, and drove it himself. The slight breeze of 
the motion cooled his face and hands, and exhilarated 
him. He drove recklessly along Oxford Street and stopped 
with a screech of his brakes at the Circus. A policeman 
came up to the car to deal with him, but stepped back 
when he saw who it was, and saluted. 'Have a heart at the 
crossings, sir,’ he said, smiling. 

‘God bless you, I will,’ Richard answered. 

If I could drive straight on, he thought, down the Duke 
of York’s steps — ^I’ll try it one night. When he drew up at 
the house the door was opened before he had left the car. 
‘Where is the Prime Minister?’ he asked. He noticed, as 
he noticed every such detail, that the usual four of the 
bodyguard standing about in the hall had been increased 
to ten. The young man Eckhart was with them, as usual. 

Hillier was in his bedroom, and writing at the desk in 
the middle of the room. He put his pen down and smiled 
eagerly when his friend came in. His hand moved heavily 
to his head in a gesture of fatigue. 

‘Come in, my dear, sit down. I hope I didn’t interrupt 
a party.’ 

‘No, I was alone,’ Richard answered. He drew his chair 
under the lamp and sat down with knees wide apart and 
his hands resting on them. ‘Are you ill?’ 

‘Not in the least. Only tired out. And I’ve been sleeping 
badly. That’s new for me. I suppose I could take some- 
thing, but I have a horror of drugs.’ 

‘Well. I’ll sit here all night if you like,’ said Richard. 
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He was wide awake and watchful. His eyes took in the 
room— books, books, a photograph of himself, a bronze 
head of the great Duke of Wellington. Hillier made the 
most of a slight resemblance between himself and the 
Iron Duke, but his features, for all their slenderness, were 
coarser and blunter, and his head narrower. 

‘Would you like a drink?’ 

‘Have you anything here? All right. I don’t want 
anything.’ 

Hillier moved to an arm-chair and let himself loll for- 
ward in it. His arms hung down over the sides. 

‘We were better off in the past, you know, Richard,’ he 
said, in a warm, quiet voice. ‘Our trouble then was to 
get time to sleep, not to sleep when we lay down. Upon 
my soul, there are times when I wish we were still running 
about the country, talking our heads off. And marches. 
And holding endless conferences about the funds. As I 
look back, life was much simpler then.’ 

‘You shouldn’t look back,’ Richard said. ‘No sensible 
man looks back.’ 

‘Yet I’ve heard you telling stories,’ said Hillier. He 
smiled a little sharply, his face lifted, and bloodless in the 
yellow light from ^e lamp. 

‘That’s another matter. But when it comes to regretting 
anything, why, I never do. When a woman says to me, 
But you promised you would never leave me, I say. That 
was yesterday.’ He laughed gently. 

‘Happy man,’ his friend smiled. ‘But you haven’t a 
whole country on your mind. One trusting woman is easier 
disposed of.’ 

‘What’s on your mind?’ 

‘Nothing but the eternal difficulty. How to keep things 
straight now we’ve started them going straight, how to 
prevent idealists without facts and factual men without 
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ideals from running their heads together and splintering 
me between them. In short, how to make men obedient 
without destroying them for our purposes.’ 

‘Our purposes?’ said Richard, looking at him without 
lifting his eyelids. 

‘Yours and mine are the same in the end,’ Hillier said. 
‘We both wanted to save the country from being destroyed 
by the socialists — I don’t between ourselves say they’re 
all scoundrels, but I do say they’re fools. And if I find 
ways to do it, I can count on your supporting me. Can’t 
I?’ 

‘I’ve never let you down yet, have I?’ Richard said 
quickly. 

‘No, that’s true.’ 

‘Then why should I ?’ He debated a moment with 

himself, then thought. Better let him have it. ‘If you’re 
going to ask me again to disband the Volunteers, I can’t 
do it. You’ll have to do it over my head. And if you want 

to do that ’ He made the gesture of turning down his 

thumbs, his face almost blank. 

‘Now what does that mean?’ Hillier smiled. 

Richard felt an anger rising in him, which he could 
scarcely control. He was afraid— afraid to quarrel with 
the other man. He no longer knew where he stood with 
him. Hillier watched him. A nearly indulgent smile came 
on his face, 

‘Listen to me,’ he said, softly and persuasively. ‘You 
know I want nothing for myself.’ (That’s not true, Rich- 
ard thought; you’ve always wanted to be liked.) ‘If I ask 
other people to obey it’s because I’m obeying something 
myself. The idea of England — England becoming great 
again. It’s because of that that I have the right to ask men 
to obey blindly, like good soldiers.’ 

‘I don’t see how you make England great by turning my 
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men off into the streets and the Labour Camps/ Richard 
growled. He was utterly uninterested in this theory of the 
omnipotent State. If he had ever pretended to be inter- 
ested it was because he saw it as the excuse for his Volun- 
teers. But now they had created it he expected it to sup- 
port them. Tit for tat, like a game. 

‘We have neither time nor money for idealist ways if 
England is to be made strong. Just as we have no money 
to pull down every slum in the country — as we said we 
would — ^until we have made ourselves secure in the world. 
Security first, and idealism afterwards.’ 

Richard looked at him with a wide smile, sharp and 
malicious. ‘And the voice was the voice of Chamberlayn,’ 
he said. 

A glint came into Hillier’s pale eyes, it could be a rising 
flame of anger, or only pleasure in hearing his own voice. 
He went on speaking gently. 

‘You will persist in talking as though Thomas Cham- 
berlayn dictated to me. Let me tell you that he has never 
tried it, and if he did I should know how to put him down. 
He is not the master of this country. The National State 
Council is that, and I am the elected head of the Council.’ 
His voice changed, becoming as coaxing as a woman’s. ‘I 
shan’t give either of us the trouble of going over this 
again. But one last word, my dear. Will you trust me?’ 

‘How am I to trust you?’ Richard said slowly. 

‘Not to do, or say, anything that spoils your position in 
the country. Your dignity is quite safe with me. Do trust 
me, Richard.’ 

Richard sat and looked at him with a tense alert quiet- 
ness. ‘What the devil do you think I care about my dig- 
nity?’ he said, quietly. ‘I’m not a dowager. Or Hebden. Or 
yourself. I only care about the men who’ve trusted me — 
and you because I taught them to trust you. It’s not a 
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month since you repeated your promises to them. Not a 
month.’ 

Hillier looked steadily into his eyes, as though he were 
hurt, hurt and grieved. ‘I’m not going to disband the 
Volunteers,’ he said. ‘Only to weed out the least efficient. 
With your help. Do you imagine I want to break a 
promise, or disappoint a single man? But if sacrifices, for 
the country, are necessary, then everyone must be willing 
to make his. Beginning at the top with you and me.’ 

‘You’d like to keep the men on? If it weren’t for the 
money?’ 

‘Yes,’ Hillier said, as if reluctantly. He added: ‘And 
the certainty in responsible circles that the money could 
be better spent. I’d like to pull down the slums, too.’ 

Richard had been sitting with his hands between his 
thighs. Suddenly he slapped both hands on his knees. He 
laughed. ‘Trust me,’ he said. ‘Trust me. I’ll get you out of 
this.’ He jumped up and rested a hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. ‘What did I say? Never look back, eh?’ 

Hillier looked up at him with his faint smile. 



CHAPTER VIII 


On June the eighteenth Sacker left London, meaning to 
be away six days. He was making a round tour of inspec- 
tion of the Volunteers. Their force in the country (i,6oo,- 
ooo men) was divided into sections, companies, districts, 
areas, and commands. Counting the London one, there 
were six commands — Southern, Western, Midlands, 
North-East, Northern. He meant to visit them in that 
order. The idea was already in his mind that he would 
have to act alone, without Smith. He was becoming im- 
patient with that careful soldier’s insistence that nothing 
could be done, not a man moved nor a voice raised, until 
the Army and the Air Force gave the word — or, at least, 
signified their readiness to hear someone else give it. 

Before he went he had another talk with Lotte. 

She sought it. By himself, Richard Sacker would have 
gone off as casually as if this were an ordinary journey 
and not, as she guessed it to be, a reconnaissance. She had 
gathered this not from anything he said — ^he said little 
these days — ^but from his repressed gaiety. In twenty 
years she had become clever at reading him. It was neces- 
sary, if she wanted to know anything. He never told her. 

It had taken her some time to realise that she had no 
control over him. As a lively, attractive young woman she 
had assumed that there are always ways of handling a 
man. If he pulls against the reins you may try coaxing 
him. By one method or another, by force of will or by 
friendliness, he will become malleable and manageable. 
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Richard was never the one nor the other. He was accom- 
modating in small things, watchful, kind, a marvellous 
travelling companion. But in what concerned his manner 
of living — ^when he had decided to take some step of which 
Lotte disapproved or she dreaded it — he was not to be 
moved. Lotte was strong-willed and very obstinate. She 
did not give in without a fight. And in time what defeated 
her was not so much Richard as a failure of her own will. 
She could provoke him, at first, to anger, violent anger. 
She expected him to strike her. He never did. In the final 
moment he simply turned away, and left her alone — for 
days or weeks, coming back as calmly and assuredly as if 
nothing had happened. She had either to accept him or to 
go away herself. 

Many times during the first years she was on the point 
of going and then drew back from the point. She realised 
that it was her heart that would be pierced. Richard 
would dislike it if she went — he would even be deeply 
grieved — ^but he would recover and his life would go on 
much as if she had never been part of it. Hers would not 
do that. Without him her days would have neither joy nor 
purpose, she might as well put her eyes out as leave him. 

When she realised this her strength to fight against him 
left her. She accepted what he did and what he was, not 
without railing and scolding, not without some tears, as 
if he were the rain and the sun. In her life he was. She was 
satisfied. She was not always happy. When he was away, 
and she knew that he was taking some other woman to 
please himself, even for the time in love with her, she 
suffered. Her sharp, bitter tongue struck at him when he 
came back. He minded it very little. He would perhaps 
have been disappointed if she had lost her spirit. That her 
will was no longer in the field against his he knew without 
thinking about it. 
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He began to rely on her. After he ceased to feel toward 
her as a lover he found in himself a spring of liking and 
warm kindness for her. Not respect. He respected nothing 
but a greater cunning or strength. 

She remained very young in the face, and her eyes were 
always those of the schoolgirl, by turns eager, mocking, 
seductive, grave. She allowed her body to become per- 
fectly round. Why take any great trouble to remain 
shapely, she felt, since she had no lover and no wish for 
one? There remained, between her and Richard, a physi- 
cal sympathy which enabled her to know his mind. Be- 
side that, she knew so well now how he would act, with 
an adroitness that was never patient enough, and a reck- 
less physical courage that courted danger from an ado- 
lescent sort of vanity. 

She asked him bluntly about his tour of inspection, did 
he mean to take any of the higher officers into his con- 
fidence? Not more than four or five of them, he answered. 

Was it not a little early? she said. Richard looked at 
her with a familiar quickness. Early for what? 

‘For the safety of your plans,’ she answered. 

‘There’s no safe way of carrying out a revolution,’ he 
laughed. 

‘There are wise ways and unwise ones,’ she retorted. 

He looked down at her with a derisive smile, yet warm 
with kindness. ‘You’re worrying, aren’t you? You’ve no 
need to, I know what I’m doing and how to go about it.’ 

‘You have not got Hillier with you.’ 

‘Listen, my dear girl. I’ve got Frank just where I want 
him. Do you want to know that two nights ago he ad- 
mitted to me that he would like to retain every Volun- 
teer?’ 

‘Would like to means less than nothing.’ 

‘It means this. Don’t you remember four years ago this 
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very month, when we had planned an assembly of the 
Volunteers, and almost at the last minute we were asked, 
not ordered but urgently asked to call it off. And Frank 
was for obeying and wrote out an order to cancel, which I 
tore up, and went on with it on my own authority, and 
told him when it was too late to withdraw. Afterwards he 
thanked me for forcing his hand. Remember it?’ 

Lotte did not answer. She was trying to recall whether 
what Hillier had said at that time was — if the assembly 
had been the cause of riot — that he would have repudiated 
Richard, or he ought to have repudiated him. She sup- 
posed it made a difference. But it was one that Richard 
would ignore, if to ignore it saved his vanity. Her civilised 
mind recognised and despised this obtuse self-assertive 
vanity of his, but her mind had no influence with him 
and none with herself touching him. 

‘Does it ever occur to you,’ she said, ‘that there are 
other ways of bringing about a change than by violence? 
The kind of violence you may be starting.’ 

‘Certainly there are! If you leave a pear on the tree 
long enough it will rot and drop into your hand. I prefer 
to pull mine and eat it.’ 

‘You may find it is still sour,’ she mocked him. 

‘I may.’ 

‘Then what?’ 

‘Oh, then, we’ll run away and begin another life in 
another country. What d’you think of that? Will you 
come?’ 

She rested her head on her hand and did not speak. To 
her surprise, she found that the mere thought of going 
away injured her. It tore the skin of her mind and left her 
exposed and quivering as if she were to step out naked 
into cold air. I am too old to live in another country, she 
thought wearily and sadly. Yet if it came to going away 
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with Richard she knew that she would go, and she felt 
already the grief and reluctance and heaviness she would 
feel when the time came to go. It seemed to her that she 
would have to move herself like an old woman across the 
room to the door and from the door into the car and the 
car into the train or the aeroplane and so on to the end 
of her days in a foreign city, where she would never, until 
that moment, feel at peace. She looked up at Richard and 
nodded. 

‘Good,’ he said, smiling. He had not expected anything 
else. 

Lotte watched him move across the room, with the 
slight swaying of his heavy body she knew so well. No, I 
can’t bear it, she thought. The weight of her life on her at 
this moment became intolerable. If she could only slip off 
the years like a garment, and stand up free, as free as a 
girl. She felt that she must speak to someone of this bur- 
den. Her mind was humming with words but when she 
opened her mouth to say them all that flew out was : 

‘I love you.’ 

Richard stood still, arrested in the middle of the room, 
as he was going out. He turned to look at her, half frown- 
ing. I have never until now seen him look surprised, Lotte 
thought. And she felt a small triumph in it. 

‘But I have not even been, as they would say, faithful,’ 
he said. He said this from a feeling that he ought to be 
candid with her, as if it were the last time. 

‘I know, I know,’ Lotte said impatiently. 

‘I can’t say that I’ve respected you very much. I think 
I haven’t any natural respect for women.’ 

‘I have always known that,’ she said in a dry voice. 
‘You’re sometimes sentimental over us, like a schoolboy. 
But you never grew out of that. You’re not, when it comes 
to speaking frankly, civilised or mature. I know that.’ 
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He smiled, quickly and subtly. It looked subtle, and, 
though she knew that it was not, her heart moved to it. 
‘Well, then?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing. It makes no difference.’ She came towards 
him and put her thin arms closely round his body. Her 
eyes looked into his face, cajoling and merry. ‘But do 
something for me, will you?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Give me something to do while you’re away. It doesn’t 
matter what, but let it be something which is useful.’ 

‘Very well. I meant to do it when I came back next 
week. Go through the papers in my desk and where you 
find a list of names on a sheet of paper, or only one, or 
two names, destroy it. Destroy everything, in fact, that is 
not obviously a routine document. There is very little 
which is not, you’ll find, but better now get rid of that. 
Now I must go.’ 

As soon as he had left the house she went up to his 
room with his keys, and went through every drawer and 
pigeonhole. As he had said, there was little that was not 
official forms and records. But she found some slips of 
paper with the names of officers in the several Commands, 
and these she took away and burned. She was sorry he 
had given her a task that took so short a time. 

That was in the early afternoon. Towards nine o’clock 
that evening she was sitting over a book in her own room 
when a servant came in and with a flutter of excitement 
told her that the Prime Minister was downstairs, asking 
to see her. 

‘Where have you put him?’ she said. 

He was in the sitting-room on the ground floor. She 
decided to go down to him rather than ask him into her 
room. But when she crossed the landing to the head of the 
stairs she saw his head below her at the turn of the stair- 
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case. He carried it poked forward when he walked, so that 
for a second it was all of him that was visible. He emerged 
into the full light from a window, and at the small sound 
she made glanced up at her. 

‘Just what I was trying to prevent,’ he said, smiling. 

‘What?’ 

‘Forcing you to come downstairs. He continued to come 
up, and stood beside her on the landing. His light eyes, 
with their look of almost supercilious calm, rested on her 
face for a moment, with affection. Putting his hand on 
her shoulder he led her into her room. 

‘This is a great pleasure,’ she murmured, hardly notic- 
ing what she said. ‘But you know that Richard is away, 
don’t you?’ 

He had seated himself opposite her. ‘Yes. I am not sure 
where he has gone.’ 

‘Oh, but surely you knewl’ she cried. ‘He is inspecting, 
as he always does at this time of the year. He has gone 
first to Winchester.’ 

‘He didn’t give me any information. Except, last week, 
that he would be away this.’ 

Lotte wrinkled her forehead, gazing at him. ‘I don’t 
understand it,’ she said, bewildered. ‘I am certain he sent 
you an official letter, enclosing a personal one. I was in 
his room when he wrote the second. He tried four times 
yesterday to see or speak to you, but you were always 
busy.’ 

‘I was idle all day yesterday,’ Hillier said, smiling 
again. 

Lotte spread out her hands. It was beyond her. She had 
nothing to say. 

Neither, it seemed, had he. He leaned in his chair, and 
looked abstractedly about the room as if his thoughts were 
far far from her. She began to feel irritated, and obscurely 
anxious. 
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At last, rousing himself, he said: ‘You know, it’s not of 
the least importance, but for the fact that Richard had 
some papers to give me. And they are rather important, 
it is important that the Council should consider them 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Oh,’ Lotte said, with relief. ‘You want me to find them 
for you.’ She rose. 

Hillier rose, too. He accompanied her across the room, 
held open the door, and walked through it after her. He is 
coming with me, she thought. She was suspended for an 
instant in pure fear. Her body went forward mechanically, 
and she was able to recover her senses. She reached the 
door of Richard’s room first, and opened it, turning on 
the light. 

‘Come in,’ she said quietly. ‘I’ll open the desk. The keys 
are here.’ 

He seated himself at the desk, and let her unlock every- 
thing. He began to take out papers, spreading them open, 
one after the other. She watched him for a minute. He 
looked up with his abstracted smile. 

‘Don’t wait, Lotte. I can do this better alone.’ 

She went away, back to her own room — and waited. He 
came in after three-quarters of an hour. She looked up at 
him without speaking. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said, kindly. ‘I found it.’ 

Did I leave anything? she wondered. She knew she had 
not, and yet she could not help being afraid. He sat down 
and began to talk to her in the kindest way, like the very 
old friend he was. She asked him if she could give him 
anything. Would he smoke? She put her hand out to the 
bell behind an angular steel figure in a recess of the grey 
wall. 

‘Do you know,’ he said, with a bright archness in his 
look, his head turned on one side, ‘I should like some tea 
more than anything. Could I, do you think? At this hour?’ 
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‘But why not?’ Lotte said. 

She ordered tea. He sat sipping it, and looking about 
him, with the same slight, supercilious smile. He was not 
supercilious. His talk was of the simplest things, a paint- 
ing he had bought, the work of an unknown young artist, 
his early morning walk in St. James’s Park, his only rela- 
tive, an old man, who was staying with him. Lotte lis- 
ten^, and nodded. She was wondering whether the 
smooth, almost vacant, look on his face, opposite hers, 
was actually its proper expression. It is like a blank sheet, 
she thought, waiting for the image. His eyes were without 
a centre, rather, the centre was inert and empty. At once, 
with sharp clarity, she realised that he was in a sense 
faceless. Any one of a multitude of images could take 
possession of that vacant surface, with the least trouble. 
Wistful, kind, charming, gay, inspired, ecstatic, hating — 
he was a vessel to be filled with any of these emotions, 
emptied, filled, filled, emptied. Ah, but who fills the ves- 
sel? she wondered. Perhaps the succession of prophets, 
she thought, was a line of such hollow vessels, to be filled 
by voices from without and within the mind. 

Talking of the old man, his relative, he said: 

‘It’s hardly a pleasure to have him in the house, I can 
tell .you. His mind has begun to go, he forgets where he is, 
and lives nearly the whole time in the past. This morning 
when I went in to see him he told me that I had dirty ears 
and had better wash them before I carried out the parcels 
to the customers.’ 

He said this in an indulgent tone, gently, as though it 
were pitiable for the old man to imagine that the Prime 
Minister, the almost dictator of his country, had been his 
errand boy. But he was errand boy in his father’s little 
shop, Lotte thought quickly. She glanced furtively at his 
face. It was fixed in a glare of hate, the lines drawn down- 
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wards, the eyes staring. Ah, Lotte thought, startled. She 
felt the fear again in her body. Then she had to hide her 
smile. He has forgotten none of those early humiliations, 
she thought: he is afraid to admit them; he is a vain man 
with a gift of words, who has taught himself to hate, and 
the hate makes him strong. She was not satisfied with this 
image; it was too simple, like a formula describing the 
flow of water, which describes neither the flow nor the 
water. She looked into his face and spoke recklessly. 

‘Do you know you gave Richard the impression that 
you would be sorry to disband the Volunteers?’ 

‘Oh, nonsense,’ he said, roused. ‘He asked me whether 
I’d like to keep the men on, if it weren’t for the expense, 
and I told him No, absolutely not — it was a matter of 
policy, not money.’ 

‘Did he understand?’ 

‘Perfectly.’ 

But Richard’s memory was remarkably accurate. He 
would never remember a no as a yes. Hillier was looking 
at her with delicate sarcasm, his hands holding cup and 
spoon in an almost womanish gesture. She tried with all 
her power to penetrate his thought. Is he treacherous? she 
wondered. Is he deceiving himself? For a moment she 
thought that she had grasped something in him, before it 
slid away under her hand like a fish among stones. He 
can believe and he can persuade others that he is telling 
the truth, when what he says contradicts utterly what he 
said only yesterday. But in a moment she was not sure 
even of that. 

He put his cup down and rose. ‘I must really go, Lotte.’ 

She walked down the stairs with him. On the way he 
talked, in a diffident, almost deferential voice, about the 
decoration of the staircase. She had made her house beau- 
tiful, he said. He was thinking of building himself a house, 
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and she must give him her advice. In the hall he held her 
hand in both his for a moment. 

When he had gone she stood thinking, trying to enclose 
the thought struggling in her mind. Perhaps there are 
times, in the history of a country, when naked forces take 
charge, needing only the covering of flesh as the hand 
needs the white glove. They rise from the ground, from 
the fields left unploughed by the farmer, from the spoiled 
orchard, from streams poisoned with oil, from dry wells. 
They fall from the air, as the squadrons veer, wing-tip to 
wing-tip, over the city. They find their hand and guide 
it, their brain and charge it with their electricity, their 
nerve and hold it stretched awaiting their time. The 
tongue moves but the words are given. 

She felt that she had lived in this moment before, and 
thought these thoughts. She knew before she turned to go 
upstairs that a servant would be crossing the landing when 
she reached it, and that this door would be open and that 
closed. It was as if her mind were living ahead of her 
body or as if her body had a foreknowledge it could use, 
but only clumsily. 



CHAPTER IX 


When I saw R. B. Tower again, on the nineteenth of 
June, he was anxious concerning one of his pupils, who 
had been arrested that week for printing or helping to 
print a communist leaflet. 

T’ve done what I can,’ Tower said. ‘But I find that men 
who would listen to me six months ago now send down a 
curt message that they are too busy to see me.’ 

‘But what will they do to him?’ 

‘Oh, send him to a camp. They have talked of the death 
penalty for sedition. It wants a war to put that through. 
Or I think so.’ 

‘But four or five young men, in a basement, multigraph- 
ing their badly written leaflets — why are they taken seri- 
ously? What do they weigh against a million and a half of 
their kind in uniform?’ 

I was hoping to find out whether he, Socrates, had any- 
thing to do with these shabby men in their basements. He 
had talked of a skeleton frame, a web. Was this it? 

‘What was the weight, do you suppose, of a few Chris- 
tians against the whole Roman empire?’ Tower said, smil- 
ing. ‘These Christians, or communists, have their own 
ways of carrying on an offensive. It’s not my way, but it 
might have been if I were eighteen, like this poor young 
chap. As it is, I can only fight in my own way against the 
common enemy.’ 

‘What is the name of this enemy?’ 

‘Oh. Inertia. The dreary indifference, worse than malev- 
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olence. The unliving spirit. One has to struggle not to 
fall a victim to it.’ He chuckled. ‘Men like you and me 
can only ask ourselves every day, in the words of a 
forgotten genius, Am I being offensive enough?’ 

He shook with inward laughter. Suddenly I found my- 
self telling him about Richard’s plans. His heavy eye- 
brows went up, and his small eyes became alert and very 
disconcerting to my inner timidity and diffidence. 

It was only now that I realised how little there was to 
tell. I could relate any number of conversations, and 
good reasons why there should be a plot. But the plot, 
when I came to it, vanished into air. 

Tower nailed this at once. 

‘It seems to me,’ he said, ‘that a great deal of hard work 
will need to be done, by someone, before your plot has any 
chance. Who is doing it? One man is talking to the Trades 
Union leaders, another to the army; there is grumbling 
among the Volunteers. People everywhere expecting a 
crash of some sort, discussing what is to happen, or what 
they can pull out of the fire for themselves. Is that a plot? 
Or have I got it wrong?’ 

‘No. I think you are right,’ I said. The poor plot looked 
like a damp piece of newspaper on the floor. 

‘And then Denham is not to be trusted,’ he said, slowly. 
‘He is a jackal who serves the big lions. As for your 
brother-in-law.’ He stood up and steered past me across 
the room to one of the windows. There he leaned his arms 
on a sort of breastwork of books and newspapers, and 
stared out. He reminded me at once of war pictures I had 
seen — ^men clumsy in their khaki and equipment in the 
angle of a trench, on guard, I suppose. His eyes stared 
with a quiet, far-watching sight. 

‘I knew men like your brother-in-law over there,’ he 
said. ‘There were two such in my battalion. Officers. Hard, 
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foul-mouthed, violent, yet, do you know, attractive in 
their way. Physically strong. I’ve known those two ride 
forty miles at the end of the day into Amiens, only to 
have dinner and a woman, and ride back. I used to won- 
der what happened to such men in peace time. I didn’t 
realise then either that there would always be some coun- 
try in eruption, where they could chance their arm. Or 
that “peace,” even in England, would so soon become a 
state of war. They are the pioneering type gone bad — ^a 
more common type in America than here. Your brother- 
in-law’s talk of a second revolution means nothing at all. 
He is like them an adventurer, fighting for himself. In the 
conditions of a dictatorship, even a half-willed one, what 
other sort of adventure, or change, is possible?’ 

‘So you think Sacker can’t bring off anything, even for 
himself?’ 

‘I didn’t say that,’ Tower retorted. ‘But on the face of 
it, you see that any even loosely constructive idea has 
come from Smith. It is he who suggested the general strike 
and the demonstration of Volunteers, and the liaison with 
the army. Sacker may think he is using Smith, but ob- 
viously it is the other way round. I am surprised that 
Smith, who is a regular soldier, thinks he can use men like 
Sacker anywhere except in an army in the field. They 
need the brute force of war to discipline them. Well, well.’ 

‘Suppose someone shot Hillier?’ I said. 

Tower looked at me as though he could see through to 
my skull. ‘His death now,’ he said, ‘would bring on only 
confusion, and the despair of all the middle sort of men 
who are pinning their hopes on him. He is their last delu- 
sion. Probably, since no other organ is ready, the army 
would, in effect, take charge.’ 

‘Perhaps Hillier is better than martial law,’ I mur- 
mured. 
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‘Perhaps/ Tower said, carelessly. ‘He can’t put the 
country right, you know. In fact he has already failed — 
except to lift his little pale figure into the light.’ 

‘Everyone talks of war,’ I said. ‘Especially hire in Lon- 
don. And the depression goes on. Won’t that bring the 
National State down?’ 

‘Why should it? The machine-guns are all on one side. 
I don’t imagine the Council will have worse than riots to 
face this winter.’ 

‘But the opposition? Liberals, communists?’ 

‘The opposition doesn’t exist. Only the feeling is 
growing.’ 

He left his breast-high wall of books and came over to 
the disordered table. Poking about there, he picked up a 
small brown object, like a frail cylinder of wood, as thin 
as old yellowed paper. It rattled very faintly when he 
moved it. 

‘D’you see that? Do you know what it is? It’s a child’s 
rattle, about ten thousand years old. Plus qa change 1 Dic- 
tatorships don’t change either. Hillier can’t right England 
by the methods of nationalism. He could only do that by 
reducing the population. Kill three men in four and the 
rest can live on the country. Provided, of course, that 
you expose the babies or use other methods of birth con- 
trol! So he’ll fail. A dictator faced with failure can only 
go to war. So there will be war. As in the past, the last 
resort of dictators in defence of their prestige, is war. Yes, 
war.’ He was speaking now in a cold, cruel voice. 

‘And if we were defeated?’ I asked. I felt chilled— I 
think by his voice. 

‘Neither defeat nor victory matters very seriously,’ 
Tower said quietly. ‘It doesn’t matter at all now where 
the heavier stress comes. Another war is another earth- 
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quake shock in a world already half mined. More vio- 
lence. And so into the dark ages.’ 

‘Plus ga change,’ I said, trying to mock my bitterness. 

‘Not at all,’ Tower said airily. An Ariel weighing twelve 
stone, in a stained shabby suitl ‘I don’t believe die dark 
ages are returning. I don’t believe it for a moment. I be- 
lieve in the English. Even if the world comes to a violent 
end there will still be an Englishman left, and his curiosity 
and endless patience will set the ball spinning again.’ 

He held out the toy the child had dropped — ^where? In 
Nineveh? His face was alight with a sardonic passion, and 
a mischief of some sort. ‘Why shouldn’t we last at least as 
long as thisl’ 



CHAPTER X 


The next day Richard came back unexpectedly to Lon- 
don. He had not visited the two northern commands. The 
message Lotte had sent caught him up at Northampton, 
and he came straight back. 

He invited Smith, and Body, and Eugene Denham, to 
dine with him at his house. To my puzzled surprise Den- 
ham came. There had been quite a crop of ‘incidents’ in 
London during Richard’s absence. Eight Volunteer com- 
panies had held a meeting of protest against the Council. 
When some of their officers tried to interfere they were 
roughly chased out of the place. A dockers’ strike lasted 
one day: when the leaders had been marched off to jail the 
rest went with sullen quiet back to work. The tamest of 
all public rabbits, the civil servants, had sent a stout letter 
to the Council protesting against dismissals, and the new 
cut in their salaries. 

While all this was going on, and worse promised, Hillier 
announced that he needed a rest, and went off to Scotland 
for a week. He left orders that he was not to be vexed 
with business. 

This, for Richard, outshone everything else. He pooh- 
poohed Lotte’s fears. He even thought he might have been 
asked to provide some document or other, and forgotten it. 

Flown with self-confidence, after dinner, he sat before 
the table in his room as though he were in the mess with 
his chosen companions. ‘Tell me that Frank has gone 
away now for any reason except to leave me a clear field!’ 
he said. ‘I told you so. He won’t involve himself, but he’ll 
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thank me afterwards.’ He could scarcely contain himsel f 
in gravity. He wanted to laugh in their faces. 

I watched Denham. No doubt it was my imagination 
that felt a clear malevolence in him against all the rest 
of us. He seemed to me to be listening with more than 
his ears. 

‘Hasn’t it occurred to you,’ he said suddenly, ‘Hillier 
may feel himself threatened?’ 

‘Threatened?’ said Richard, in a sudden voice. ‘What is 
threatening him? In any case, Frank Hillier is not a 
coward. If he thought he was in any danger, he’d actl’ 

‘He would act?’ echoed George Body. He seemed to 
feel the word faintly indecent. He blushed slowly. It was 
the first time he had opened his mouth, except during the 
meal to put food into it. He even ate with an air of re- 
serve, as though he might be called to account for it. 

Richard sent a shrewd guarded glance over their faces. 
‘Don’t forget that no one can take Hillier’s place as 
leader,’ he said, with explosive energy. 

‘Oh, quite,’ Smith said in a low voice. He looked down 
at his long delicate fingers on the edge of the desk. They 
made me think of a man’s fingers on the ledge of rock 
from which he is dangling in space. I don’t know why. He 
looked secure and suave enough. He was a brave man, 
too. 

‘If Hillier were to be killed — or to die ’ he said, 

slowly, ‘no one could take his place. No one man.’ 

‘Who would then?’ Denham said with smooth assurance. 

‘Oh, well, the army, I suppose, would keep order,’ Smith 
drawled. ‘Until such time as things righted themselves.’ 

‘Do things right themselves?’ I asked. 

They turned to look at me, all except Richard, as 
though a piece of the furniture had spoken. George Body’s 
mouth was slightly open. As for Richard, he looked at me 
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in the way that momentarily frightens me. He did not 
want to hear anything from me then. 

‘No, they don’t,* Denham said smoothly. ‘That is surely 
the reason we are all here. To discover the proper way of 
righting them.’ 

‘Haven’t we got farther than that?’ I said recklessly. 

We?> 

‘Well, you, if you prefer it?’ 

I saw anger drawing the skin of Richard’s face. Smith 
noticed it at the same time, and interfered. His face had 
its absent ironic smile. 

‘Denham is quite right,’ he said quietly. ‘Nothing is to 
be gained by rushing at events like a bull at a gate. Time 
is on our side.’ 

‘It’s on yours, if you’re hoping for the army to be called 
in,’ Richard said. ‘It’s not on mine. Are you asking me to 
stand still and let the Council vote my men away from 
me?’ 

He must have been angry, or he would not have given 
himself away like that to the other two. Body did not 
count. He sat there, his mouth still slack and opened, and 
made a very curious noise in his throat, like a fish on dry 
land. He was certainly out of his element. Eugene Den- 
ham allowed his eyes to roll away out of sight, and sat 
sightless. 

Smith made one of his civil speeches, about the value of 
fighting a delasdng action in given circumstances. Did he 
mean anything? It was very hard to tell. I was over- 
whelmed suddenly with a feeling of the worthlessness of 
all of them, and their plot. Not one of you, I thought, 
cares a tinker’s curse what happens to England. Major- 
General Smith is thinking of his ambitions, Denham of 
saving his place, and Richard of his destructive power and 
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position. Perhaps George Body, that careful hard-working 
renegade, had actually a toudi of feeling for his country 
and the common men who live in it. It was perhaps only in 
gratitude for what it had done by nursing Wm, and lifting 
him into his comfortable leather-padded chair, and pro- 
viding a gold ring for his umbrella. But gratitude, even 
the gratitude of a mouse, as the fable tells, was less 
squalid than their self-seeking. On an impulse of disgust, 
and excitement — it is only rarely I feel myself strong 
enough to make a rough gesture — I rose and walked 
out of the room. 

I went downstairs, to my sister’s room. She was sitting 
there with Ernest. He was on duty. Richard had told him 
to wait in case he needed him. He and Lotte were playing 
a game of dominoes at the small table in the window. He 
had taken his belt off and hung it over the back of his 
chair. He was sunk in the game, his blue eyes fixed and 
distant, his hand, the long lean smooth hand of a boy, 
hovering over the ivory pieces. Lotte was watching him 
with pursed mouth, half wanting him to win, half mis- 
chievous. 

I came in and drew my chair near them. Ernest moved 
his dominoes, one and then another. He looked up at her 
with a pleased smile, his eyes shining. ‘I’ve won. See?’ 

‘Oh, nonsense,’ cried my sister. 

‘Yes I have.’ 

He looked at her in triumph, his young face wrinkled 
with laughter. ‘Now you owe me sixpence!’ He took the 
coin she handed silently to him, and slipped it into his 
pocket. Then he stood up quickly, stretching his long legs. 
He looked at his watch. 

‘Poor Steffy,’ he said, softly and ruefully. ‘I told her 
to go out and have her supper. I hope she did.’ 
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‘You don’t cook it for her, I suppose,’ Lotte said 
sharply. She was often critical of Steffy although she liked 
her. 

‘No,’ the boy said, smiling. He was not to be provoked. 
A smile like an absurd thought came over his face. ‘We go 
round the corner to a little caf6 and eat an egg.’ 

‘Well, it’s not enough. You should bring her here. If 
you two must eat together.’ 

‘I can’t do that when I’m on duty, can I?’ he said 
easily. He had picked up a book he had with him — ^it was 
a textbook of physics — and sprawling on the couch be- 
came immersed in it almost at once. His capacity for with- 
drawing suddenly into his own world was one of the at- 
tractive things about him. In less than a minute he ceased 
to be aware of us. 

‘What are they doing up there?’ Lotte asked me, in a 
secretive murmur. 

‘Oh, plotting as usual,’ I said. 

She glanced sharply at me at the sound of contempt and 
anger in my voice. ‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘They’re a worthless useless lot,’ I answered bitterly. 
‘Not one of them cares for any person or idea beyond him- 
self and his muck heap.’ 

‘Why should he?’ said my sister. ‘If every man minded 
his own business, and cared only for the one or two people 
near him, his wife or his woman or his child, how much 
happier and better off we should be.’ 

‘But Richard and Smith and the rest are playing with 
other men’s lives. Even Ernest here has been dragged 
into it.’ 

‘He’s quite safe. And he thinks of no one but himself 
and his Steffy,’ Lotte said calmly. 

I had raised my voice. It had taken a moment or two 
for the sound of his own name to reach Ernest in his 
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other-world. Now he lifted his long young head, and 
looked at us with clear eyes. ‘What are you saying about 
me?’ 

‘Lotte is saying that you are as selfish as every other 
man,’ I said maliciously. 

He gave a sharp little laugh, and ducked his head again. 
‘Unselfish people are a nuisance,’ he said quickly. ‘They 
think of other people all the time and expect to be paid 
for it. Yes, they do. I prefer his way’ — he meant Richard, 
of course — ‘he marches over everyone. At least you know 
where you are with him.’ He hesitated. ‘But I’m not like 
that,’ he said, in his quiet young voice. ‘I couldn’t march 
over you. Or Steffy. Or, say, Planck or Einstein. I’m not 
brutal or hard — I should like everyone to be happy, with- 
out any of this fighting and marching. So you see I’m not 
likely to get very far in the world to-day.’ 

He returned into his book, his mind closed against us 
again. I sat watching him with something like despair in 
my thoughts. He is right, I thought. What kind of a world 
have we created for him, and the young men like him? 
And what can they do to make a better one for them- 
selves? Only fight and struggle and do violence to their 
spirit. 



CHAPTER XI 


Hillier was still in Scotland on June twenty-eighth, 
when Richard went up to Yorkshire. His wife went with 
him. 

They arrived in the evening, when the sun was level 
with the edge of the moors behind the house, so that they 
burned a dull bronze, like a ring round the earth to the 
point where the sea began abruptly. Lotte went into the 
upper garden to watch it. The feeling of tension and sick- 
ness in her body came, she knew, from her certainty that 
Richard was about to take some decisive step. What step 
she did not know. She felt him near her, and turned and 
saw him crossing the grass. He stood with her and looked 
about him. He was long-sighted and could see the forms 
of the land where she saw only the dull-gold haze. 

‘I have been thinking,’ she said slowly, ‘wouldn’t it be a 
wise thing to let Ernest take a fortnight’s leave in Nor- 
way? Andy can tell him where to go. He has a week due 
to him — and you could make it longer. He looks tired. 
You know a boy that age, and as tall as he is, needs rest 
sometimes.’ 

Richard looked at her with narrowed sight. ‘You want 
him out of the way.’ 

‘Well — ^yes.’ It was only now that she felt the weight of 
her anxiety for the boy. She had been ignoring it, living 
in a self-hypnotised state, for a long time. Now that she 
had looked it in the face it seemed impossible to endure 
it a day longer. Ernest must be got away, must, into 
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safety, or she would lose her mind. He was too young, and 
vulnerable, to be made to run whatever risks her husband 
was taking. She pressed her hands on her body. 

‘I don’t think so, Lotte. Ernest isn’t a child. You’re try- 
ing to make him one. He must take his chance with the 
rest of us.’ 

‘But what are the chances?’ she said in a low voice. 

‘Why, good, I think,’ he said. He stuck his hands in 
his belt, and stood smiling at her. 

‘In any case,’ he went on, ‘I was told yesterday, by 
Denham, that the order to demobilise half the Volunteers 
has been drawn up and will come before the Council the 
middle of next month. So we have less than a month.’ 

‘So much for Frank Hillier’s promises,’ she said bitterly. 

Richard shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t look at it that 
way. What’s gone is gone, and if Frank has had his hand 
forced by Hebden and Thomas Chamberlayn last week he 
can have it forced the other way by me. Another week.’ 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘I don’t like discussing half-made plans,’ he said, 
shortly. ‘But I’ll tell you the whole thing in a few days. 
That’s a promise.’ 

Her fear at this moment was so actual that she seemed 
to lose touch with her senses. Blood darkened her sight, 
swirling behind her eyes. She saw Richard’s lips move, 
but what he said was inaudible to her. She came to her 
senses slowly. 

‘ . . . demonstration in force in every district.’ 

‘Will there be any fighting?’ she murmured. 

Her husband’s glance became fixed and staring as he 
looked at her. ‘If Fred Hebden had to be carried out of 
his room I shouldn’t be sorry,’ he said. He laughed again, 
and clapped her on the shoulder. ‘Cheer up, love. You look 
as yellow as a lemon. Listen, we’ll keep Ernest up here 
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for a week or two. I’ll send for him to-night, and he can 
bring his girl with him. How’s that?’ 

‘Better,’ his wife said. 

She roused herself. Richard put his hand up and stroked 
her cheek, looking at her with a smile. He drew his hand 
down over her shoulder and breast, caressing her without 
any thought of her, but an absent kindness. She felt it. 

She had the sense that this scene was taking place in 
the past. It was as though she were looking back on it 
from some later moment, as though she were already an 
exile and remembering this place, the garden with its stone 
wall and wind-bitten lilacs, and the moor beyond. The sun 
had dropped behind the line of moor and all up there was 
growing dark and wan. The light still left in the sky 
seemed not to touch it, a tide ebbing from the earth. The 
chill wind that gets up at night in these places blew lightly. 
Lotte felt cold. 

‘We’ll go in, shall we?’ he said. He had felt the shiver 
pass over her. 

They turned and walked over the grass. It was badly 
kept, and rough with clover and dandelion roots. The man 
from the village who looked after it had too much to do. 
It had been a lawn once. 

‘One other thing, Lotte. I can’t stay here. I’m not going 
to York and Newcastle. I’ve arranged for eight of the 
officers to come to me in a place I’ve chosen. They’ll motor 
to it at night, to-morrow night in fact, and I’ll see them 
early in the morning. After that, on the thirtieth, I shall 
probably go back to Winchester. You can stay on here.’ 

‘For how long?’ Lotte asked calmly. 

‘Better stay here until we see what’s going to happen.’ 

‘And if it doesn’t happen as you expect it?’ 

‘You mean if Frank has me locked up, as a punishment 
for trying to save him from himself,’ her husband laughed. 
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‘In that case I advise you to go with your brother to Nor- 
way. I shall feel easier about you if you’re out of the coun- 
try while I’m serving my sentence I I’ll come out to you 
afterwards, and we’ll run off somewhere.’ 

‘Why are you laughing?* she asked. 

‘At the notion of Frank despatching me to jail. Bloody 
Mary, what a scene.’ 

‘He might have to do it,’ she said quietly. ‘After all — 
if you make trouble.’ 

‘Do you know what?’ he said. ‘I’d go as quiet as a lamb, 
and wait for him to slip in and smuggle me out. I can see 
him doing it.’ 

‘Can you?’ Lotte said, in a curious voice, with almost a 
touch of derision. At the same time, her heart lightened a 
little. She could not remain dejected for very long. She 
was always sanguine, a little too sanguine, until the worst 
happened. And then down to the bottom, and then up 
again, swimming strongly. 

In the morning Richard left her. The place he had 
chosen as a meeting-place was that isolated house in 
Derbyshire where the desperate young man and his wife 
were living, or not living. He thought they might already 
have deserted the place. He had asked Smith to meet him 
there in the evening. It was not more than four hours from 
London by road, in Smith’s car, and he could go back the 
same night. Richard had no intention of allowing him to 
meet the Volunteer officers, or even of telling him that they 
were coming. He had hardly made up his mind what he 
wanted to say to Smith, but he had not been able to see 
him in London after he knew that the decision to disband 
the Volunteers had been taken. It might be as well to con- 
sult him. This might change his views. 

He reached the house about seven o’clock. As he came 
towards it he saw the young woman moving about the 
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fenced yard. She looked up, startled, when the car stopped 
at the fence. After a moment she recognised him. He saw 
her lift her hand to her throat. 

Leaving the car at the side of the road he came towards 
her and into the yard. ‘Don’t be startled,’ he said, gently. 
‘It’s all right.’ He looked down at her, half deliberately 
trying to arouse her interest in him as a man, not only as 
a S3rmbol of authority and very likely of dread. He 
thought she might have been a spirited creature if she had 
not been so crushed by her life. She smiled back at him, 
a wary unwilling smile. 

‘I want to stay the night here,’ he said easily. 

‘We’ve only the two rooms,’ she answered. ‘You saw 
them.’ 

‘I know. I don’t want to take yours. I’ll sleep in the 
other room. Before then I’m expecting a visitor, a man. 
He won’t stay long, but there’ll be others first thing in 
the morning. Nothing to be alarmed about.’ 

She walked a little ahead of him into the house. He saw 
that she was nervous. In the small living room there was 
a sofa on which he could get some kind of sleep, a table, 
and three or four chairs. 

‘Where’s your husband?’ 

‘He’s in the field, we’re earthing up the potatoes,’ she 
said rapidly. 

‘When he comes in I’ll speak to him. I don’t want any- 
one to hear about this. Do you understand?’ He spoke 
softly, trying to quiet her. 

‘Yes,’ she said. She hesitated. ‘Do you want a meal?’ 

‘No.’ She turned away. ‘Wait. I’d like glasses and a jug 
of water.’ He set the bottle of whisky he was carrying 
on the table. She stared at him for a second. She went 
away and came back with two glasses and a few common 
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white cups on a tray. She lifted the whisky bottle on to 
the tray. She was thinking of her table. 

Smith came at eight o’clock. He looked round the room 
with his odd half-averted smile, and his fine nose slightly 
lifted. ‘You’ve a queer enough taste,’ he said. ‘What book 
have you been reading?’ 

Richard looked at him without moving from his chair 
at the table. ‘Will you have a drink?’ He had already 
drunk a third of the whisky. 

Smith shook his head. After looking at it carefully he 
seated himself on the couch. He crossed one leg over the 
other, and waited, but as Richard said nothing he was 
forced to speak. 

‘Well, what have you to say to me?’ he asked. 

‘Did you know that the Order in Council to dismiss 
half the Volunteers had been prepared?’ Richard said. He 
was ready to be in the devil of a temper if he were 
provoked. 

‘I didn’t know it,’ Smith said. ‘But I’m not surprised.’ 

‘Well, what do you think I’m going to do?’ 

Smith kept his eyes steadily on Richard’s face, as 
though he were trying to control him in that way. ‘I can’t 
tell you what you’re going to do,’ he said quietly. ‘I know 
what I should do in your place.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I should accept it with as good a face as possible. And 
immediately set about organising the remainder. They’ll 
hardly touch you again for six months, and that gives us 
time, me time, to bring round the general staffs to our way 
of thinking.’ 

For a perceptible length of time Richard said nothing. 
He had lowered his head and had the air of considering 
the advice. But when he looked up again Smith saw that 
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he had made no impression on his mind. He is too drunk, 
he thought. He felt a little repulsion, and against his will, 
a slight physical fear. He was not afraid, except of not 
being able to avert a disagreeable scene. 

To his surprise he saw a smile coming on Richard’s 
face. 

‘You certainly amuse me,’ he said. His smile widened. 
‘You sit there, as quietly as if you were somewhere else, 
and tell me to cut off my left hand and do with the right. 
That’s splendid, isn’t it?’ 

The other man shook his head slightly, with his polite 
friendly smile. His slender body on the couch relaxed. He 
felt that he could speak directly again. ‘Listen, my dear 
Sacker,’ he exclaimed. ‘If you think I don’t know what it 
feels like to lose half your command, you might remem- 
ber that I lost the whole of mine. I’m an unemployed sol- 
dier. And do you know anyone with less reason to exist? 
I’d give both my hands to get back to work. If you’ll only 
have patience I’ll do my best for both of us. But the Gen- 
eral Staff is not composed of out-of-work soldiers, and 
they need two things, an adequate incentive and a reason- 
able prospect of success, before they make up their minds. 
Do you know that the last time the army in this country 
made an independent move was in June 1914, in Ireland? 
I believe the time before that was 1688 1 ’ 

‘And you’re still of the opinion,’ said Richard, ‘that 
their — consent — ^is necessary before anything can be 
done?’ 

Smith moved his hand slightly without answering. This 
gesture made quite plain his conviction, profound and un- 
alterable, that the whole great Volunteer force was a mob, 
nothing more, an unwieldy undisciplined mob. Of ama- 
teurs. Less than a tenth the number of regular soldiers 
could disarm and disperse it. And if the air arm were 
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moved — ^well . Even trained men were only trained to 

scatter under an attack from the air. As a soldier, he had 
no respect for Richard’s troops, not the least, although he 
supposed they might come in useful in an emergency. 

‘Do you know I can’t give you anything to eat?’ Rich- 
ard said amiably. ‘These people are poorer than rats. And 
you won’t drink?’ 

‘No, I shall go back.’ 

He went out, leaving Richard seated at the table, facing 
the tray with the cups and the half-emptied bottle of 
whisky. In the yard, the young man and his wife were 
standing close together against the fence. They looked 
after him, stolid and in silence, as he passed; he saw the 
girl’s hand close sharply on her husband’s arm, and 
thought. Poor devUs. 



CHAPTER XII 


When my sister and her husband went into Yorkshire I 
had stayed behind, in the house in Regent’s Park. On the 
morning of June twenty-ninth I had a telephone message 
from R. B. Tower asking me to see him at once. I was in 
his room before twelve o’clock. This room never changed. 
It was always disordered, always books lying everywhere, 
and in the middle of it the alert shaggy Tower, archangelic 
mind in the heavy body of a man. 

He told me what he had heard — ^he was not inclined to 
say how he had heard it. Denham had gone up to Scotland 
to see Hillier, and it was believed. Tower’s friend or in- 
former believed, that something unusually unpleasant was 
in the wind. For that matter, the belief was common. 
People, and in the cities especially, were expecting an 
event. They did not know what they expected. The air was 
crossed with invisible currents, as before the satisfaction 
of thunder. People had begun to look over their shoulders 
before speaking even to a friend. They had begun to avoid 
strangers. The most common phrase heard, in cafes, at 
the family table, in the street, was: ‘Things can’t go on 
like this.’ By ‘this,’ they meant, according to their cir- 
cumstance, the new taxes, the price of bread, the unac- 
countable disappearance of men from their homes, the 
unrest among the lower classes, the Volunteer riots, the 
grumbling. People felt that they were not being told the 
whole truth about many things. Doubt was beginning to 
be coloured a little with fear. It is easy to magnify this 
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fear and this doubt, and chiefly it was in the cities and 
large towns. As always, the inert mass of the people was 
busy only with its private fears and secrets. 

‘You think that Denham has run off to Hillier to tell 
what he knows, and make trouble?’ 

‘I think it likely,’ said Tower. ‘But only from what I 
know of him, and the fact that his visit is a secret. If you 
look in The Times you’ll find he is supposed to be speak- 
ing in London to-day, and I’m told that that statement 
was sent out from his office after he had arranged to go to 
Scotland.’ 

‘What ought I to do?’ 

‘Really, I don’t know,’ Tower said. ‘I’m not at all in- 
terested in what happens to Sacker. But I suppose you 
must feel something for your sister’s husband. It’s my 
only interest in telling you the little I have heard.’ 

I noticed again the inflection of cruelty in his voice. 
He would never act cruelly, but his contempt for persons 
whom he held to be worthless or a sham was unforgiving. 
His mind had no mercy on them. 

I thanked him for telling me, and left him. He was on 
his way to the University on some end-of-term business. 
I decided that the only thing I could do was to take an 
aeroplane to Yorkshire, to warn Sacker. I was walking 
towards a telephone booth, intending to ask them at Croy- 
don to keep a small taxi machine for me or a place in one 
of the larger aeroplanes which stop to set down beyond 
York. A car drew up at the curb a short distance in front 
of me and the chauffeur stepped out. He beckoned to me. 
I quickened my step a little, he opened the door of the 
car, and I saw Thomas Chamberlayn leaning forward on 
the wide seat. 

‘This is very fortunate,’ he exclaimed. ‘I want to talk to 
you. Where are you going?’ 
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‘I was on my way home,’ I answered. ‘I mean, to my 
brother-in-law’s house.’ 

‘I know, I know. In Regent’s Park. I’ll take you. Please 
get in.’ 

Docile, because no other way of taking it occurred to 
me, I stepped in beside him. He had a rug over his knees 
although it was a warm airless day. He fussed with it, 
placing half of it over me, as though my comfort were a 
concern with him. Now we were both tucked in under 
the rug, close together. I felt extraordinarily uncom- 
fortable, as though I had got into the wrong bed. I did not 
care for the banker as bedfellow. 

I He was sitting quietly, his gloved hands folded on his 
knee on the rug. I waited for him to speak, emptying my 
mind of its uneasiness. I would hear what he had to say. 

I expected a rambling speech and to have to probe for 
the meaning, and I was shocked by his directness. 

‘I think you are in your brother-in-law’s confidence,’ he 
began. 

‘I doubt that very much,’ I said. 

He looked at me, turning his head in a way that recalled 
his coquettish manner at our other meetings, but now he 
was smileless. He was still extremely polite. 

‘We needn’t discuss it. It will be much better if I tdl 
you what is in my mind, and you can arrange your own 
course. In short, my dear fellow, we have concluded that 
there is nothing to be gained by delaying an action we 
shall be forced to take before long — in view of the finan- 
cial state — and we are going to disband half or two-thirds 
of the Volunteers. I know that this will not be to General 
Sacker’s taste, and I am naturally sorry. But I want you 
to understand that we are forced to do this, and that any 
ideas of opposition, active or passive, can only have the 
worst effect.’ Again, for a moment, he became the elderly 
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and quite virtuous coquette. ‘I have no fear of your not 
understanding.’ 

‘But why tell me? Why not talk to General Sacker?’ 

He looked away from me at once. ‘The most exagger- 
ated hopes have been current,’ he said softly. ‘It was 
natural. You cannot win an election on cold facts. But the 
facts are not altered thereby. And the truth is that neither 
Hillier, nor the National State Party, nor the bankers, nor 
any person or body of persons, can take less than years to 
change the condition of the country. The natural laws of 
money have been violated in the past for political reasons. 
Recovery is possible but a miracle is impossible. A miracle 
is what has been promised, I am struck dumb when I hear 
it said that men are more valuable than economics, than 
finance. My dear fellow, men are economics, are the raw 
stuff of economics, and a nation depends on its finances 
as a wife depends on her husband’s wages. It needs time, 
and again time, to fulfil a tenth of the promises that the 
State Party made before it took charge. You do see that, 
don’t you?’ 

‘You mean that Hillier is as conscienceless a fraud as 
any other demagogue,’ I said rudely. 

His sly, kind smile peeped out for a second. ‘Now I 
know you’re not well,’ he said. ‘I thought it, when I saw 
you walking towards me. You’re looking white and 
strained. If you were yourself you wouldn’t commit the 
vulgarity of abusing the head of the State. I am sure you, 
my dear, realise that if the man at the head is not a 
miracle-worker — and of course he isn’t — still less can he 
step aside for anyone else, who would be just as powerless 
to work miracles, and perhaps weaker. He is bound, is he 
not, to defend himself against grumblers and rebels. 
Otherwise he has simply delivered the country over to 
despair and chaos. It is precisely as a nation which is 
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threatened must fight or will decay, and it is why wars 
happen only when there is a doubt which nation is 
stronger. Don’t you see?’ 

‘I see that you really believe it,’ I answered. 

The car had stopped at the house and I made to get 
out. He put his hand on me. 

‘People sometimes speak about me, I know it — ^they 
used to write it before the press was disciplined — speak 
about me as if I were not English, or not human. As if I 
were an enemy inside my own country. Is that fair?’ 

He was melancholy about it but not in the least cast 
down. I pushed at the rug, pushing it off my knees and 
disentangling my feet clumsily from it. ‘They talk and 
write in that way about strikers,’ I said. ‘Extremes meet.’ 

He was folding the rug over himself again when I 
glanced back, a sinister and curiously righteous figure. If 
ever a man were certain that he had the way — indeed that 
he was the way, the truth, and the life — ^Thomas Cham- 
berlayn, banker, was that man. He would never want to 
take Hillier’s place from him. He had no ambition to be 
lifted up, was content to be himself. And to know he knew 
what was best for his fellow-men to do, if they would only 
do it. It was the one drop of bitterness in his cup — the in- 
explicable, ineradicable tendency of men to go whoring 
after their own little tin-pot gods in spite of him. He knew 
that they must have gods. That, perhaps, was why from 
the first he had encouraged Hillier. It would be extrava- 
gant to say that he welcomed him. He preferred the past, 
but he would make the present serve. He was in the worst 
sense a realist. 

I reached the house in Yorkshire in the late afternoon. 
There was no one about, the lower gate was padlocked, 
and the main door locked. I went round to the back and 
found Annie in the yard. She looked at me with a bright 
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smile, and asked me cheerfully if she should prepare a 
meal. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘Where is the General?’ 

She had stooped to gather up some logs, and her face 
when she stood up holding them against her skirt was 
very red. ‘The master’s out,’ she said breathlessly. ‘He’ll 
be in to-night, I don’t doubt.’ 

‘Where is Mrs. Sacker?’ 

‘Mrs. Sacker’s out too. She’ll be coming in. Yes, she’ll 
be coming in.’ 

She paddled away from me into the kitchens. I heard 
her rushing about, it sounded as though she were locking 
cupboards. I suppose she is mortally afraid I shall take 
something, I thought. She included me in her distrust of 
all strangers, always had, for some reason. Perhaps it was 
my arm. Country people often suspect deformities. 

I went out into the lower garden and sat on the wide 
low wall. This part of England touches my heart. It is 
beauty without softness, the lines firm and bounding, the 
colours full. The hard deep moor is veined with streams. 
They run down into the valleys and make them rich, so 
that corn grows almost to the heather. Where I sat I could 
see the church in the village: it is sheltered from the moor 
and looks down, down, over meadows and pasture to the 
valley. The sun in its downward wheel had singled out 
one particular field to shine on it between the clouds with 
intense brightness, and above this field a lark drew his 
thread of sound. It was so thin and frail it seemed to be 
very far away. Many years away. I heard it in my first 
youth and my boyhood and in my infancy. It saddened 
me, and gave me courage. 

I sat there, tranquil enough, until eight o’clock. I went 
indoors. There were no preparations for a meal and I 
began to be anxious again. Annie, when I spoke to her. 
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was evasive or sillier than usual. I began to think she had 
not understood me when I arrived. I questioned her more 
dosely. She admitted to me at last that Richard had left 
the house early that morning, but he had not told her when 
he was coming back. ‘I’m sure I thought from what Mrs. 
Sacker said that he would be home in good time,’ she said, 
looking at me with her sly bright smile. What vexed me 
most of all was to discover now that Lotte had gone to 
London by the noon train. 

‘Did General Sacker know she was going?’ I asked. 

‘I can’t say, I’m sure,’ said Annie, very brightly. 

Even her backward parts as she withdrew them into 
the kitchen were sdf-rigjiteous and secretive. I would will- 
ingly have whipped her for her peasant suspiciousness. 
She had not wanted to admit that she was left alone in 
the house and that she did not know at what hour Richard 
was coming home. Who knew what ravages I would com- 
mit if I thought I had the house to myself 1 

There was only one thing I could do. I went into the 
library and telephoned to Lotte in London. I was going 
to ask her where Richard had gone that morning. After a 
long delay, nearly half an hour, I was answered that no 
calls could be put through to General Sacker’s house. 
Why? In London a voice said that the line was imder 
repair. I asked them whether I should be able to use it 
early in the morning. The voice could not say. ‘But repairs 
don’t take long as a rule,’ I said. The voice agreed. It was 
the full resonant voice of a young woman, and without 
any reason I was reassured by it. 



CHAPTER XIII 


When Smith had gone, Richard sat at the table in the 
darkened room until he had drunk two-thirds of the 
whisky. He had another bottle safely in the car for the 
men he was expecting between five and six in the morning. 
He began to think of going to sleep. 

First he went out into the yard. He lifted his head and 
looked all round him and listened. There were no sounds, 
not even a dog barking. The road beside the house was 
not the main road to north or south. He heard no car or 
cart. After a minute his quick ears picked up the noise of 
an aeroplane flying a long way off to the east. It died 
away, and the complete darkening silence came back. The 
house stood almost on the rise of a hill and the ground fell 
away on two sides, so that there was very little to see. It 
was as though the earth had contracted and the sky 
swelled, on an indrawn breath, into desert on desert of 
darkness. 

He went back into the house. The house door opened 
into the little scullery, in which there were two doors, one 
into the living-room and the other, he supposed, into a 
bedroom. He wanted water to drink, but when he turned 
the tap over the sink it was dry. Not one drop trickled. He 
knocked on the door of the bedroom. 

It opened after a minute, and the young man stood in 
the opening and looked at him. He held the door with his 
arm. 

‘Give me some water. And a lamp or a candle,’ Richard 
said. 
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The young man took the jug from the table without a 
word and went into the yard. His wife came from the bed- 
room with the lamp. T’ll put this in your room,’ she said, 
unsmiling. 

‘What’s wrong with your tap?’ 

‘The water was cut off. We get it now from a spring.’ 

He followed her into the room and watched her turn the 
wick to get a clear flame. Again he thought that if she 
were not so thin and a better colour she would be pretty. 
He felt sorry for her, because her life here must be bad 
for a girl. He would almost have made love to her out of 
pity if she had been alone, or if she had seemed to want 
it. It would be easy to send the husband out of the way. 
But she scarcely looked at him. She did not seem afraid of 
him at all, but nervous and vexed. He saw her look at the 
round mark made by his glass on her table. 

The young husband came back with the water. ‘You 
needn’t be afraid to drink it,’ he said, with a little smile. 
‘We drink it all the time, don’t we. Mart?’ 

She nodded. She went away quickly. Her husband 
would have followed her, but Richard kept him a few 
minutes asking him pertinent questions, about the soil, the 
state of the wells, and his potato crop. He was intensely 
curious to know how people lived. He would talk to any- 
one, a rag-and-bone man, about his trade until he had its 
secrets. The young man was reticent or frightened. He 
had very little to say. He stood there, stolid and quiet, his 
dark eyes turning aside when they met the other man’s. 

After he had gone Richard lay down on the couch. He 
did not go to sleep at once. He lay on his back, looking at 
the ceiling. Before he slept he went through a long, a very 
long conversation with Hillier, convincing him easily that 
he had been right all the time. Then, easily and convinc- 
ingly, he killed Hebden in self-defence. When he was 
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young he had spent hours in imaginary exploits. After- 
wards he had lost the habit, and it required some unusual 
occasion, like this waiting, for it to seize him again. His 
mind was restless with his schemes. He wanted furiously 
to be about them, to give orders and to feel that things 
moved. To lie here for another six or seven hours was 
nearly beyond him. He could not sleep. In time he did 
sleep. The lamp, which he had not turned out, went out 
at last for want of oil and stank horribly. The darkness 
was thick for a short time. Then it changed quickly, as 
wave after wave of light flowed into it. At last it was all 
grey sunless light. Then the early morning light. Richard 
slept on his side on the couch, his knees drawn up. 

He did not hear the car which stopped a short distance 
from the house. It had stopped almost silently, gliding for 
some yards without the engine. The young wife heard it, 
because she was awake. She roused her husband, and they 
stood side by side peering out of the small window of their 
room. They were the only people who saw Hillier step out 
of the car and walk directly to their house. They knew 
him at once. His face was more familiar to them than, say, 
the King’s face. They recognised also one of the men in 
uniform who followed him. 

The girl was the quicker of the two. She had thrust her 
arms into her long coat and was opening the door when 
Hillier had his hand lifted to knock. He stepped inside at 
once. To his two companions he said: ‘Wait.’ He did not 
speak to the young woman at all. He looked round, saw 
one door open into her bedroom and her husband standing 
there in the middle of the room, gaping, and stepped 
quickly to the other closed door, and pulled it open. They 
heard the man inside the room exclaim. Hillier shut ^e 
door. The girl looked round her and her eyes dilated with 
fear. She was afraid for her husband, not for herself. The 
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two men in the uniform of the Special Guard had stepped 
into the scullery. Behind them, through the door they had 
left open, she saw two other cars come up. 

Ri(±ard had swung his legs over the side of the couch 
in the act of wakening. In the next instant he realised 
that it was Hillier who was in the room. He made an at- 
tempt to stand up. Hillier put a hand on his shoulder and 
thrust him down sharply so that he lost his balance and 
rocked backwards. He recovered himself and sat on the 
edge of the couch. He looked at Hillier. 

‘What are you doing here, Frank? Has something hap- 
pened?’ 

‘Not yet,’ Hillier said. 

‘Aren’t you going to sit down?’ 

Hillier remained standing, and so Richard stood up, 
too swiftly for the other to stop him. Hillier drew back a 
step. Richard’s belt and revolver were laid on the table be- 
side the tray, and with a sudden jerk of his arm Hillier 
dropped them both on the floor between the table and the 
wall. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ said Richard. ‘Are you 
sick?’ 

Looking at Hillier’s face he saw that he was working 
himself towards the state in which his acts and words 
became almost automatic. He would be in this state dur- 
ing one of his frenzied speeches: the passions with which 
he had infected his hearers seemed to pour from himself, 
leaving him as dazed as a man at the end of a drinking 
bout. He had not yet reached the state of frenzy — there 
was still time to avert it. He was still cool. 

‘Not in the least. I’ve come here, myself, to ask you 
why you have been working against me — ^what in your 
crazy mind you hoped to gain by it.’ 

‘Bloody Mary, I don’t work against you.’ 
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Hillier kept his pale eyes on the other’s face. ‘I’ll tell 
you now that Smith was arrested at one o’clock this morn- 
ing when he reached his house.’ 

‘Did he tell you where I was?’ Richard smiled. 

‘No, as it happens he didn’t. There were other people 
who knew you were here.’ He watched Richard curiously 
for a time. ‘For instance, your wife knew.’ 

Richard dismissed that. He knew quite certainly that 
Lotte had not given him away. There were the Volunteer 
officers whom he had ordered to come here. Any one of 
them could have been an informer. Involuntarily he 
shifted his head a little to glance at the door. 

‘They were stopped and turned back,’ Hillier said. 

‘Who planned this?’ 

‘Do you mean who discovered what you were doing?’ 

‘Who planned this trap?’ 

‘You planned it yourself,’ said Hillier quietly. ‘You 
chose this place. You were not asked to come here.’ 

Sacker had taken off his boots to sleep. He felt the cold 
of the stone floor on his feet and legs. ‘Do you mind if I 
put on my boots?’ he said, with clumsy irony. 

He sat down and pulled them on. Breathing awkwardly 
from the exertion, he stood up again and faced Hillier. 
The tension between them had increased. Sacker stood 
with his head reaching forward a little, and his eyes watch- 
ful. He was curiously conscious of Hillier’s body, as if it 
were a new reality, unfamiliar and familiar. It blocked his 
light. He felt drawn towards it, to put his hand on it. 

‘What do you think I am?’ he whispered. 

Hillier did not answer. 

‘You can’t believe I was against you. You.’ 

Hillier looked at him with the eyes that often seemed to 
have died, to be only lumps of pale jelly. Yes, he is getting 
fatter in the body, thought Sacker. It is too much sitting; 
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he drinks too much tea. He thought of the white softening 
belly under the clothes. Jerking his head, he looked Hillier 
in the face again. ‘You haven’t answered me,’ he said, in 
a very low voice. 

As Hillier looked at Sacker he felt himself filling with 
revulsion. He was sickened by Richard’s battered good 
looks, loathing even the deep smiling lines on his face, the 
bright hazel eyes, forward-set ears and the long prominent 
lower lip. They seemed to him gross and vulgar, the coarse 
good looks a servant might have. He would go down well 
in Hyde Park with nursemaids. 

Hillier became rigid in revulsion from the man who had 
been his intimate friend. He felt his revulsion turning to 
anger. A curious shudder of anger passed through him. He 
reminded himself that he wanted to know certain things 
still. 

‘How long has this been going on?’ he snapped. 

‘How — ^what going on?’ 

‘Don’t play the fool.’ 

‘Speak civilly,’ Richard said. His temper was beginning 
to be uncertain. His mouth felt sour, he could taste the 
whisky he had drunk. ‘Do you mind letting me get at the 
table? I want a drink.’ 

Without moving his eyes from the other man, Hillier 
reached his arm out behind him and touched the jug of 
water. He handed it to Sacker, watching him tilt it to his 
mouth and drink. Then he took it back from him. 

‘Now, have you something to say?’ Richard asked. 
‘What particularly do you want to hear?’ 

‘I don’t want to know why, as commander-in-chief of 
the Volunteers, you were about to disobey orders. I know 
that well enough. You imagined you would lose influence 
when the Volunteers were reduced. You never had any 
social conscience and I was a fool to think you could 
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acquire one.’ Into the last few words he managed to put a 
trace of what was almost indulgent irony. He almost 
smiled. ‘But I should like to know whether you had looked 
ahead at all to the day after your second revolution. 
Whom you proposed to put in my place — ^yourself, per- 
haps?, how you were going to deal with the panic and the 
collapse of credit? Perhaps you were relying on others to 
arrange this for you?’ 

Richard smiled with deliberate contempt and said noth- 
ing. He had put his hands on his hips in a jaunty pose. He 
rocked back on his heels and kept the jeering smile on his 
face. He thought he had guessed that Hillier was provok- 
ing him to lose his temper, so that he would have an ex- 
cuse for deserting him. He is going to have me tried and 
jailed, he thought sourly, without lifting a finger to do 
anything for me. He made up his mind not to make it easy 
for the other man. But he was not sure of himself. He had 
a queasy weight of anger in his stomach, and in some part 
of his mind he was in pain. He would lift his lip over it 
if he noticed it, in a lewd contempt — ^but it was there. 

‘You know better than anyone,’ he said, ‘that there was 
no question of replacing you by anyone. You are the head 
of the party and the State. No one has dreamed of touch- 
ing you.’ 

‘You were only going to ruin my life’s work,’ Hillier 
said acidly. 

‘I don’t understand you.’ 

‘No. There is scarcely anything you understand. You 
don’t understand that after years of economic crisis this 
country is struggling to recover her national strength and 
honour. You don’t understand that everything in the State, 
the whole of our policy, is overruled by this historic task. 
You don’t understand, it seems, that without credit, with- 
out sound finances, we can’t do anything; that whoever 
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interferes in these affairs without authority, and makes a 
disturbance, and tries to act as though money can be 
poured out on any kind of useless display — ^like a million 
and a half Volunteers — ^is a blackguard. An enemy of 
society.’ 

‘So that’s what I am now, is it?’ Richard said jauntily. 
‘I’m an enemy of society. I and my Volunteers are ene- 
mies of the society that accommodates Hebden and Tom 
Chamberlayn without having the bellyache. You’re right. 
Vous awey raisong.’ 

Hillier set his teeth. The jauntiness and the deliberately 
mispronounced words set them on edge, as if he were 
being exposed in some ridiculous position. He could 
scarcely bear himself as he stood here. With an effort he 
controlled himself again, but he felt that it was for the 
last time. 

‘Any man who tries to act on his own authority against 
the Government is an enemy,’ he said, with difficulty. 
‘What is the Government for if not to govern? What is it 
if it does not govern? Am I the man in authority, am I the 
authority of the State, or am I not? And if I am, yottr job 
was to obey. You knew that.’ 

‘I knew that without the Volunteers you wouldn’t be 
where you are,’ Sacker exclaimed. ‘You’d still be a poli- 
tician on the make. We made the difference. I made the 
difference.’ He smiled. 

‘You could always boast,’ Hillier said. 

Steady, now, steady, the other thought. He let his hands 
fall by his side, the fingers relaxed. The blood was rising 
behind his eyes. He looked round the room, scheming, 
trying to make up his mind what to do. He felt his temper 
getting the better of him as he waited. There was a sudden 
noise in the scullery as though someone had fallen against 
the wall, and a male voice blurted a few words. 
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‘Who’s out there?’ he demanded. 

‘What?’ HiUier drawled. 

‘I said who’s there? Who is the new nurse?’ 

‘You don’t imagine I came here alone to arrest you,’ 
said Hillier quietly. 

‘So I’m to be arrested, am I?’ 

‘Certainly you are.’ 

‘You are going to arrest me?’ 

‘But you knew what would happen when you were 
found out. You’re in the same position as any Volunteer 
would have been who disobeyed your orders when you 
were behaving properly.’ 

‘What are you going to charge me with?’ Sacker asked. 
He stretched his head forward and stared at Hillier’s pale 
face, at the light eyes and wide pale mouth, as though he 
were memorising them. 

‘With treason,’ Hillier said, when he had hesitated a 
moment. 

‘I’m the last person living you can accuse of treason. 
If you’d made up your mind to cut your throat and I tried 
to take the knife from you, is that treason?’ 

‘You’re not being asked to excuse yourself.’ 

‘Nor to defend myself, I suppose,’ Sacker jeered. ‘You 
come here with your policemen — how many did you bring? 
— ^to arrest one man. Why, you ass, I made you. Who 
would you have been without me? Now I look at you you 
look very like a jumped-up errand boy! Why, you’re a 
louse, I ought to have squeezed you when you first began 
crawling on me.’ 

‘Have you something to say?’ Hillier said. His eyes 
had their dazed look. He was almost insane with revulsion 
and the hatred he felt. 

‘I? No, I was laughing at you. You make me laugh.’ 

‘I’ve had enough of you,’ Hillier said. He worked his 
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mouth, with a speck of foam at the edge of his lips, Th^r 
showed his pale gums for a moment. He was beside him- 
self now with anger. 

‘No further orders? Nothing more we can do for you 
to-day?’ Sacker mocked. He spread out his hands, meas- 
uring off a yard of cloth and offering it to Hillier with the 
gesture of a shop-walker. 

‘You traitor,’ Ilillier screamed. 

Sacker’s mockery flew up in rage and bitterness. He, 
too, had lost control of himself and all sense of where he 
was. He and the other man might have been alone on the 
top of a mountain for any awareness he had of other 
people near them. 

‘Keep the name for yourself,’ he shouted. ‘If there is a 
traitor in this room it is not me. Which of us is betraying 
the party? You, you. You. I fought for you. I made your 
success for you, I created the Volunteers. Now you are 
selling me and them out to the bankers and the Conserva- 
tives. What are you getting for it? A title? Lord Hillier of 
Oxford Street?’ 

‘Take off those things,’ Hillier said violently. ‘Take 
them off.’ 

He reached his hand out to tear the tabs from Sacker’s 
jacket. Richard slapped his face. 

‘Arrest him, arrest him,’ said Hillier, in an exhausted 
screaming voice. 

Sacker stood still as Hebden and another officer of the 
Special Guard jerked his arms behind him. He felt sud- 
denly emptied, as though he had not eaten for da3rs. 
Glancing at the door, he saw the scared staring faces of 
the young man and the girl. He felt a little pity for them. 
He flxed his eyes on the young woman’s and she shrank 
back. So he looked towards the small window and saw the 
swifts darting across it in the bright light, small dark 
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bodies with flickering wings. Then he looked sideways at 
Hebden. 

‘So it’s me and not you,’ he said. Hebden did not an- 
swer, and he went on, with malicious significance: ‘I’m 
only sorry they couldn’t send a whole man for me.’ 

‘I’m whole enough to see you out,’ said Hebden. 
Sacker’s arms were tied, and Hebden struck him on the 
breast, sending him against the table. The tray flew aside, 
scattering the broken cups and glasses. The girl in the 
doorway cried out sharply: 

‘Oh, my cups, Jim, all my good cups.’ 

Hebden gave an order: two of the Special Guards were 
placed outside the window and others in the little scullery. 
Hillier went out. With a glance round the room Hebden 
went. Sacker was left alone in the room. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Towards eight o’clock Lieutenant Eckhart came into the 
room. Richard was leaning over the table. The young man 
came up behind him and freed his arms, in silence. His 
face had a boyish candour and gravity, he might have 
been cutting the knots of a parcel, he went about it with 
so little interest. Then he laid on the table near Sacker’s 
hand his belt and the revolver. He pushed the revolver a 
little forward. 

‘You may need it.’ 

Sacker pursed his mouth. He gave the young man an 
intimidating glance, from his half-closed eyes. Eckhart 
took no notice of it: he was faintly excited by his respon- 
sibility and he covered it with an air of indifference. The 
excitement made him yawn every few minutes; he tried to 
swallow his yawns, for the sake of dignity, but now and 
then one escaped him and he put his hand across his 
stretched rosy cheeks. 

‘An officer doesn’t shoot himself unless he is guilty,’ 
Richard said. ‘Don’t you want to run away and repeat 
that?’ 

Eckhart went out. Sacker’s first act was to hold the 
empty bottle of whisky to the light. There might be a tea- 
spoonful of liquor in it. He poured it into his mouth and 
drank the rest of the water. Taking the jug in his hand he 
went to the door and tried it. It was fast. He kicked it 
until it was opened by a Special Guard, who asked him 
sharply what he wanted. 

‘Fill this jug,’ he said. 

asa 
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With some hesitation the Guard took the jug and sent 
another man to fill it in the yard. Sacker had time to see 
the number and position of Ms guards before he returned. 
‘Take tMs and keep quiet,’ the man snapped. He was not 
altogether easy. Eckhart came into the scullery from out- 
side at that moment and looked at him. ‘Don’t open that 
door again,’ he said, in his quiet voice. 

Richard seated himself on the couch and rested his 
wrists on Ms knees. His rage had dropped. He was 
scarcely conscious of it lying in him like a stone in the 
pit of his stomach, cold, hard, and unmoving. His mind 
was clear. 

He tried to think out his position, but at first Ms 
thoughts wandered curiously. It was as though his mind 
were seized with the need to yawn, like Eckhart. He found 
himself thinking of the Ramblas in Barcelona, in the 
middle of the mormng in bright sunlight. Of the flower- 
women’s stalls there, in the centre of that long boulevard, 
covered with the vivid tightly packed bunches, in all the 
colours of summer, gleaming with freshly sprinkled drops 
of water. He saw himself like a black shadow in the 
middle of the chattering, sauntering crowds, who did not 
know he was there. 

He pulled himself up, with a dry feeling of surprise. 
Again he began to scheme and to feel Ms way towards 
an issue from Ms seeming defeat. He did not accept de- 
feat. He had no fear, or no physical fear. What fear he 
had was the fear of making a fool of himself in some way. 
He must be careful to say and do nothing that gave any- 
one a handle to hold him up to ridicule. When he thought 
of Hebden triumpMng over him in public, sending out 
his florid messages to the newspapers, his anger began to 
sicken him once more. His face, his whole body, hard- 
ened. The sour rage rose in him to his throat, so that he 
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thought he could vomit it and be rid of it. But he was 
helpless. He had to swallow it to be able to think again, 
and to think coherently. The effort made his wrists and 
hands limp. 

Half an hour passed while he sat on the couch, given 
over to the useless anger. The door opened. Eckhart came 
in again, looked at him, and looked at the revolver lying 
on the edge of the table where he had left it. His dark 
thickly arched eyebrows rose slightly, without spoiling the 
youthful calm of his face. 

‘What, not yet?’ he said. 

Sacker looked at him without answering, and he went 
out. After this, he came in every half-hour, during the five 
hours Sacker was there, and went through the same form. 
He looked at Sacker and at the weapon on the table, and 
repeated his ‘Not yet?’ in the same calm curt voice. Had 
he thought of it for himself, or had Hebden or Hillier 
given an order? 

Sacker stood up and walked to the window. The two 
guards were facing into the room. When he came close to 
the window they averted their eyes to a point somewhere 
in the middle of his body. He stared out between them for 
a short time. 

There was very little to stare at — a strip of garden in 
which the young wife had planted some hollyhocks which 
were fading and toppling over for want of water, and be- 
yond them the first potato fidd. The rows were irregular, 
the young man had no eye for a straight line and they 
wavered rather like lines of ribbed sand. They were al- 
most the colour of sand, from the long drought. While 
Richard was there, a neat grey bird stepped towards him 
mindngly between two of the rows. The bird was small 
and eluant, in grey feathers, with a black waistcoat and 
neat white dog-collar — obviously a Church of Englaod 
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clergyman in holiday dress. And how he pecked right and 
left into the ground, where the young man had been dig- 
ging it over. His appetite was amazing. Nothing wrong 
with the Church, thought Richard. His face relaxed into 
a sharp smile. He turned away, irritated by the fixed 
bodies of the two men between him and the light, and 
went back to the couch. 

He did not believe that Hillier would make the charge 
one of treason. It was a death sentence. And the notion 
that Hillier intended his death was too remote and un- 
believable. He did not believe it. The notion scarcely 
formed in his mind before he brushed it away. But his 
mind yawned again and led him on, through a mist, to 
another interview with Hillier. Now he was faced, for the 
first time, with the rupture of their intimacy as an event; 
he had an extraordinary feeling of despair and bodily 
weakness. At the same time he shook with laughter, al- 
most silently, resting his hands on his knees and relaxing 
his heavy body. He did not know he had laughed, and 
afterwards he was able to see himself with the other man 
as if they were small distinct images on the floor of his 
brain. The Hillier image begged the other to leave Eng- 
land. And Sacker agreed. He would go to China, where 
he could find employment of a sufficiently exciting kind, 
unless he had been absent too long for his name to be re- 
membered. He allowed himself to think that he had been 
remembered. 

Eckhart opened the door softly. He was inside the room 
before Sacker heard or saw him, and his heart contracted 
a little with the slight shock. The young man’s voice say- 
ing ‘Not yet?’ had a trace of boredom. It released a new 
spurt of anger in Sacker and he was not able to keq) 
quiet. 

‘I told you that an officer does not shoot himself unless 
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he is guilty. Send for Hillier. Let him do his own dirty 
work.’ 

Eckhart bent his head a little and listened with a vague 
air, as if actually he were thinking of something else. He 
paid no attention; he only listened absently, and went out. 
Richard looked after him with repressed violence. I’d 
castrate you like your commander, he thought. 

The litter of broken glass and china was still on the 
tray. He felt an impulse to strike out round him, to break 
what was breakable in the room. But he was sober and he 
sat still. It was desperately necessary to him to plan his 
course of action. They would not keep him here much 
longer. He supposed they would take him to London and 
once there he would be able to see his wife and to send 
messages through her, and to prepare his defence. If he 
were tried by court-martial, it would be a just trial and he 
would be found guilty. But it was not the custom to try 
Volunteer officers in this way. If they had committed a 
crime they were handed over to the civil courts, even if 
the crime only concerned their conduct as officers. In a 
civil court he would have more time, a cleverer and less 
scrupulous counsel for the defence, and the chance of 
popular feeling turning towards him. But it was more 
likely to turn against him. His mouth stretched into a 
fixed jeering grin of sarcasm. He knew how it would be 
moved by stories of his debauches and immorality, a great 
deal of it true, except that he had made no secret of his 
tastes, and some of those who were noisiest in disapproval 
would find an obscene satisfaction in thinking about him 
and them. I know them, I know, he thought. He covered 
the whole human race with his filthy contempt for it. 

Again he forced himself to turn to his schemes. He 
started always from the fixed idea that Hillier would not 
have him hanged, or shot, or whatever was the correct 
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method of punishment for treason. Anything else was pos- 
sible, and must be considered and prepared against, but 
that was outside the pale of the credible. He was not 
simply trusting to his luck in this. It was the ground on 
which he built up the frame of possible events in which 
his luck might hold or might fail him. He was nearly cer- 
tain that Hillier had abandoned him to save his own posi- 
tion. He felt a momentary elation, exhilarating and excit- 
ing, with the feeling that he had got the better of Hillier 
in some way, and yet he wanted to humble him further. 
And to know that he was humbled. But now the question 
was. How far would he go in treachery? would it be im- 
prisonment or exile? And if it were exile would he be 
allowed to take his money with him? It was his wife’s 
money, but he thought of it as his. 

He invented questions and his answers. He saw himself 
in court. He saw Hillier look at him with a fixed insen- 
sible glare, and outstared him. The men looking in at the 
window saw him seated forward on the couch, his knees 
stuck wide apart, and the same vacant unchanging air of 
jaunty assurance and arrogance. 

All this time, from eight o’clock until twelve, when 
Eckhart came in for the last time, he was aware in his 
mind of something that evaded him. It could have been 
the pain he had refused to look at, or the repressed queasy 
violence. In its restless goings to and fro his mind kept 
swerving aside, as though it touched a raw place. He felt 
sparks of anger, and sharp pricks of impatience and bitter 
resentment. At moments he could scarcely contain him- 
self on the couch in the forced inaction. Eckhart’s half- 
hourly visits were like the flick of a hand over the rawness. 
He had to control himself to sit quietly through them. 

Soon after twelve o’clock he heard a car. Hebden came 
into the room with four of the Special Guard. Two of 
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these came to him and jerked him to his feet. He struck 
one of them. At once he received a heavy blow on the 
temple and a jab in the side which sickened him. The men 
hustled him into the car and stepped in quickly after him. 
It moved off, and he saw the frightened girl looking at 
him from the window of her bedroom. She seemed to be 
shut up there. 

Neither Hebden or Eckhart came with him. 



CHAPTER XV 


At half-past twelve that morning I reached the house 
where Richard had been. There was a lorry and a closed 
car in the road. As I neared the door of the house Eckhart 
came out. He did not take the trouble to answer my ques- 
tions. I followed him into the room on the right of the 
small kitchen and he shut the door. I found myself in 
there with him and Colonel Hebden. 

I was tired and seated myself on a chair. Eckhart 
jerked me to my feet and stood behind me. I was facing 
Hebden. He had an overcoat that came almost to the 
ground; it was unbuttoned and he stood inside it, his fat 
heavy body balanced on wide legs. He kept his head 
lowered, staring into my face, so that I thought of an 
enraged beast. 

‘You came here to meet Sacker?’ he said. 

I answered ‘Yes,’ to this, after a moment. 

‘Why? Were you ordered to come?’ 

‘No,’ I said. 

I was not expecting to be touched in any way, but at 
the slight movement he made I stepped back. I knocked 
against the young man Eckhart, who steadied me sharply. 

‘We know everything about you and your activities,’ 
Hebden said. ‘We know that you and Sacker are seditious 
blackguards, we know what you were doing here. He’ll be 
shot, if he doesn’t shoot himself. And you’ll be tried and 
hanged unless you can give us reason to think you were 
only a tool. Now then, are you going to help us?’ 

He did not take his cold enraged eyes from my face the 
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whole time he was speaking, and he spoke like a man 
trying to control his temper. I was at a loss. I was not 
frightened, in the sense that I did not believe I was in 
danger of death. As most men in my circumstances would, 
I believed in the reality of the world I was born into, a 
world kept in order by a known compromise between 
force and goodwill. Offenders were punished lawfully. A 
man was not shot in a room with an oilcloth-covered sofa, 
a coloured calendar on the wall, and a mahogany table 
bearing a trayful of broken cups. I was only afraid of 
making some mistake that would turn things to worse for 
Richard. Yet I am not a brave man, I am only con- 
ventional. 

‘Are you examining me?’ I asked. ‘It’s very irregular, 
and I shan’t answer any questions here.’ 

Hebden lost his temper at once. His head filled with 
blood: his face was darkened by it. When he raised his 
arm I slipped aside and ran behind the table. I stood 
between the table and the wall and stared at him. It was 
ludicrous. 

He did not follow me, and he waved Eckhart to go 
back. He leaned over the table, with his hands supporting 
him, and shouted: ‘You shan’t answer any questions, you 
shan’t answer any questions? What are you saying?’ 

‘You have no warrant to examine me,’ I said. 

‘A warrant is not needed,’ Eckhart said quietly. ‘You 
ought to know that.’ 

‘He knows he’s guilty,’ Hebden shouted. ‘Lawyer’s an- 
swers won’t help you, when I’m dealing with you, you 
scoundrel.’ 

He made an effort to control himself. Against my com- 
monsense, which told me that I was safe from an actual 
danger of being hurt bodily, I was trembling. I leaned my 
back on the wall. 
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‘If necessary we shall arrest Sacker’s wife this eve- 
ning,’ he said in a calmer voice. ‘She won’t be sent to 
prison, you know, she’ll go to a Training Camp for politi- 
cal offences. That is, if we don’t get the information from 
you.’ 

‘What information do you want?’ I said. 

‘You were involved in this attempt, you were present 
when it was discussed. If you make a full statement, tell- 
ing us everything you know, you’ll not only be doing your 
duty, but you’ll save yourself and your sister a great deal 
of trouble.’ 

There was less than a foot between my face and his 
when he poked the upper half of his body forward above 
the table. I noticed the thin red threads on his eyeballs 
and the swollen veins on his neck and hands. He was an 
unpleasant sight. He smelled strongly of eau de cologne. 
My mind noticed these details because it was not capable 
of dealing with what was going on. I did not know what to 
do for the best. 

‘If I make a statement will you guarantee that my sister 
is left alone?’ I asked. 

If I had thought this would annoy him I would not have 
said it. But why should it? It seemed that it infuriated 
him. He began to speak of Lotte in a brutal way, he told 
me that a Training Camp was the best and proper place 
for her, as for me. You could think he had been loathing 
her all this time. I was astonished. I had watched him pay- 
ing her flamboyant compliments, rolling his eyes and his 
heavy body at her, until I was nauseated. And now to 
hear him — I could make nothing of it. 

He began again with his questions about Richard. He 
had me out from behind the table. He sat down, with his 
legs apart, so that his trunk was resting on the chair, and 
made me stand in front of him. I could scarcely stand, I 
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felt my knees giving way. At last Eckhart stepped for- 
ward and held me up, gripping my left arm. Between the 
serious questions he asked irrelevant ones, how much 
Richard drank at a meal in his own house, how many 
dresses my sister had, whether she had had any children, 
what her child had died of. When I said it was born dead 
he said: ‘Nothing from nothing,’ and struck his hand on 
his knee as though he had made a discovery. At this I un- 
derstood, what I should have understood before, that he 
was also seeking facts which he could use to mock at her. I 
felt faint. The cruelty of a savage is one degree removed 
from the animal, it is fear or curiosity; it is almost decent 
on its level of instinct. Hebden’s was a corrupt civilised 
cruelty. It was the stench of a corrupted civilisation. That 
Wcis what made it hideous, nasty, and unbearable. It was 
a eunuch cruelty, which is never satisfied. 

I answered nothing now. I was feeling only the fatigue 
of the standing and the questions. My senses were dull, so 
that I felt as though I were living at one remove from 
actuality. The words I heard had no interest for me, I 
saw the room as if I were remembering it, and felt Eck- 
hart’s grip on my arm as if there were no nerves between 
it and my body. When I did not speak Hebden lost his 
self-control at once, little as it was, and screamed at me. 
‘I’ll tell you what, you scoundrel. You’re behaving in a 
disgraceful fashion, you’re a disgrace to your class. You 
ought to be shot, and if I have anything to do with it you 
will be.’ 

He raised both his arms and shook them at me before 
he struck my head. Eckhart held me up. I was shocked by 
the pain in my head. Then I was sick. This humiliated me 
so much that I could only put my hands over my face. I 
took them away and looked around the room. ‘Let me go,’ 
I said to Hebden. ‘Let me go outside.’ 
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He made a disgusted face and went out of the room. I 
was left with Eckhart, who had showed no disgust. He 
yawned and put his hand on his mouth. His rosy face was 
fresh and smooth, except for a line of fatigue below his 
eyes, which he kept rubbing. He may have missed his 
sleep. When I looked at him he stepped delicately round 
behind me and lifted my ‘dead’ arm. He held it away from 
my body, so that the hand hung down. He flicked at this 
useless hand with his thumb and finger. He looked into 
my face to see how I was taking it, and with the quietest 
curiosity. 

I had been in the room an hour. Eckhart took me into 
the yard and told a Guard to put me in the lorry. There 
was a young woman in the yard, peeling potatoes. I re- 
membered her after a second, and looked round for her 
husband. He was not in sight. She was colourless, her face 
blank, her lips pressed together. I thought that she was 
dreadfully afraid. She did not lift her head when I was 
led past her. 

There were two men in the lorry beside the driver, one 
a lad not eighteen, as I judged, but he took a pleasure in 
abusing and tormenting me. He looked like a country boy, 
and all his energy, which should have been used in known 
tasks, found an outlet in treading on my hand when I lay 
on the floor of the lorry and telling me what had been 
done and would be done to Lotte. The older man was busy 
at first with a notebook. When he had closed it, he listened 
for a minute, and said sharply: ‘Give over now, Jim,’ and 
to me with kindness: ‘Not a word of truth in it. You keep 
your heart up and you’ll be all right. You’ve got all your 
life before you, you know.’ 

We swerved and jolted along the roads, thrown from 
side to side at corners: it cannot have been four o’clock 
when we reached London. We left the lorry at the Head- 
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quarters of the Special Guards in Tothill Street, and I was 
taken on foot the short distance to Hillier’s house. 

I was never in the house before. I knew the room from 
photographs as one which had been refurnished for 
Hillier. It was almost empty except for a large desk across 
one end and two chairs near it. My cousin sat at this desk 
and I stood facing it. We were left alone. I would have sat 
down if I had not been told by him to stand. He sat with 
an odd stiffness. This I noticed particularly. 

He asked me a dozen questions, firing them off at me 
like cannon balls. I answered each of them by repeating 
that Richard was perfectly loyal to him; he had never, I 
said, had a disloyal wish — repeated the words ‘loyal’ 
and ‘loyalty’ again and again, because I knew the effect 
they had on Hillier. It was little use. He was not listening 
to me. 

He looked at me with an air of deep suffering and said: 
‘I know that Sacker has been accusing me of forgetting 
my old ideals. It is a senseless lie. I am still what I was, I 
have not abandoned one of my beliefs. But I have refused 
to plunge this country into misery by ill-considered and 
ill-timed actions. I have denied nothing, no one. The 
deniers, the deserters, are the men who had not the cour- 
age to face the facts, to tell the truth — to take up the 
burden of hard labour, to tread the narrow stony way. 
Sacker has denied. I have not denied anything.’ 

His voice had risen to a shrill wavering scream. It 
startled me, but I was shocked more by his hating Rich- 
ard. It was certain that he hated him — everything gave it 
away, his eyes, his voice. I felt dazed by it. But in my 
dazed state I felt certain, too, that he hated Richard be- 
cause he had loved him. Whatever ideals he had nursed 
when he and Richard were friends he could strangle in 
himself; it meant that Richard had to die out of him. 
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The living Richard was a living reproach to him; if he 
had been less close to him he would have hated him with 
a less bitterness. I felt this without knowing it until a time 
had passed after this. 

He leaned back in his chair and said, smiling — ^he 
smiled. 

TVe put up with a great deal for the sake of our old 
friendship. It’s not that I mind Sacker’s bragging and 
boasting of his exploits. If he wanted to pose as a hero it 
did no one any harm but himself. I could even stand the 
recitals of his love affairs, although a middle-aged Lothario 
is a pitiable spectacle ’ 

He said it with an old-maidish spite that in any other 
place and time would have been cruelly funny. I had 
nothing to say. He looked at me for a moment, his mouth 
fixed in its sour smile. His face changed. He began speak- 
ing to me as though I were at the other end of the long 
room. He roared, or sank his voice to a soft whimper. I 
was exhausted, almost light-headed, and I had to listen 
to him. 

‘Yes, I know what you are going to say. You are going 
to tell me, me, that I made promises to the Volunteers 
and that I’m breaking them. Understand me when I tell 
you that malicious talk of that kind is out of date. If I 
make a speech which is necessary for the safety of the 
State that is my reason for making it. It is not necessary 
for me to justify it. It was necessary at the time when I 
made it and that justifies it. The safety of the State justi- 
fies everything.’ 

He put his fingers under his jacket in the traditional 
gesture of dictators, Mussolini and what not. It was 
strange and unpleasant that his features altered from 
within, as though he had no true face of his own. The next 
minute it was full of a pained nobility, no longer Cssar 
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but one of his assassins, carrpng out an unpleasant job in 
a disinterested anguish. 

‘I shirk nothing of my responsibility,’ he cried. ‘When 
I say that what I do I do for the State I mean that / do it. 
In the end I am the State. I was chosen by the people. 
Why? Because they felt the passion in me — ^because diey 
knew that I had the will to save them from chaos. They 
put their lives and their souls into my hands on the day 
when they elected me. Every separate single Volunteer 
has put his life and soul into my hands. And now that they 
have done it they no longer have any right to criticise me 
or anything I do. They have dedicated their wills to me. 
I on my side dedicate my life to them, to help them. I 
shall help them, I shall give them new lives. But they 
must obey me. I must be the master of the lives they have 
put into my hands.’ 

He had lifted his arms. He let them fall again on the 
desk. His voice dropped, too. He began to repeat the very 
phrases Chamberlayn had used to me, and I fancied he 
looked a little like Chamberlayn. 

‘One thing is greater than I am,’ he said, ‘that is the 
State. My individual life is nothing — if the only way to 
save the State were for me to lay down my life I would 
lay it down gladly. It may come to that yet, to one dying 
that others may live. But while I live all men must be 
loyal to me, and to the historic task we have undertaken, 
to restore England to its greatness, and how can England 
be great and sound at heart until its heart is sound? And 
how is that heart sound when the blood shaking it is not 
sound, and what is that blood if it is not credit, the coun- 
try’s credit? We must cleanse the blood, we must wash 
the bones and the veins, we must rebuild the credit. The 
heart of the State is an economic heart. We must be loyal 
to economics, we must obey the laws of economics . . . ’ 
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I must have missed something here. I was roused sud- 
denly. He had spoken about Tower. 

‘What did you say?’ I exclaimed. 

He looked at me with a sly cruelty. His face was very 
seldom cruel, and the cruelty was always sly, and as if it 
were left-handed. 

‘Some professors and teachers are poisoning the minds 
of their pupils,’ he said quietly. ‘We have had our eye on 
your friend Tower for some time. But I was anxious to be 
very sure. After all, it does go against the grain to send an 
educated man to the Training Camps ’ 

‘You’re not going to do that to himl ’ I put my hands on 
the desk to steady myself. ‘Why? Why should you? He 
has nothing to do with this. Nothing on earth. I assure 
you.’ 

‘And I assure you,’ he said calmly, ‘that Denham has 
given me clear proofs that Tower is not involved only in 
this, but he has been fomenting an underground disloyalty 
— sending distorted and malicious letters abroad. It’s well 
time he was shut up.’ 

I made some gesture. Hillier stood up. He leaned over 
the desk and shook his arm at me. 

‘I’ve had enough of this,’ he said, curtly. ‘I had you 
brought here because I wanted you to reassure your sister 
that nothing will be done to her. She’s free to go where 
she likes. If you take my advice you’ll go away now and 
take her with you — ^the sooner the better.’ 

I was afraid, but in a curious numbed way. My senses 
were numbed by weariness and anxiety. 

‘And Sacker?’ I said. 

‘Sacker has made an ass of himself,’ said Hillier, slow, 
loud, harsh. ‘He’s done it once too often, and I’m at the 
everlasting end of my patience. Do you think my life’s 
easy, do you think I have the energy to waste explaining 
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the first simplest necessities of government to an animal 
that won’t listen? The truth about Sacker is that he’s only 
good for destruction and fighting. When it was a question 
of destroying and fighting he was in his place. Now that 
that part’s finished he is finished, too. What could I have 
given him to dol He had only to keep his mouth shut, to 
find his level and stay on it, and no one would have ob- 
jected to his swaggering and boasting. If he had stuck to 
boasts about his part in creating the Volunteers. That was 
his job and very ably he did it.’ 

I felt myself agreeing with him. It was abominable, to 
agree with him even for a moment. But in that moment 
I realised without shock that some of the men who help a 
leader to power are certain to be the actual men he must 
murder or get rid of. He needs violent and unscrupulous 
men when he is struggling. Afterwards they embarrass 
him. They are a nuisance he can only ignore, and if they 
will not let him ignore them he has to find ways to silence 
them. It’s the end of Richard, I thought. Hillier was still 
speaking. He had begun to work himself into a voluptuous 
excitement. His eyes were glazed and turned upward, and 
his gestures became looser, like a drunken man. I saw the 
saviour of his country emerge from him and take full 
possession. Even in my desperation I was partly fasci- 
nated by the sight. He flung his arms up, he roared, 
moaned, shook his head — and I held myself by the desk 
and watched him. 

‘I tell you that death means nothing to me. I shall go 
on living, I shall escape all sorts of deaths, because my 
work is not yet done. I can’t die and I can’t fail. My work 
is not finished until every man in the country has work, 
bread, and security. Work, bread, and security for the 
labourer, security and opportunities for the educated, 
security and profits for the employer of labour. So I shall 
not die. Whoever dies, England must not diel’ 
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He held his arms out and said ‘England 1 ’ very softly, 
and then with a yell — ‘England I’ 

I felt myself shiver — the effect on my nerves of his 
loud voice. This, I thought, wearily, is how he did it. 
People wanted to believe. More than they wanted any- 
thing, they wanted belief. Just that — ^belief. Not reasons 
or facts. The narcotic of belief. Believe, and ye shall be 
saved. They had felt insecure for years and he promised 
them security; he promised the workless to find work for 
them, and he promised the hopeless a new hope. He prom- 
ised all of them what they wanted, and in their revulsion 
from despair and the cynicism of despair they never 
asked themselves if he were more able than others to give 
it to them. They believed. 

I suppose that when he was speaking and preaching he 
believed in himself. That was his sublime trick. He caught 
people into his own ecstasy. For men like Chamberlayn he 
had another face, but for the common people he had the 
face of the Messiah. And what a Messiah, I thought. What 
a rod to their backs. Serve them right for being deceived. 
Serve them right if they die of him. They chose him and 
they deserve him. 

He was sitting wiping his face. He was very pale, with 
an air of exhaustion. I looked at the clock over his desk 
again and saw that it was half-past four. His passion had 
lasted five minutes, not long enough to exhaust him. He 
must have been tired before I came. 

‘Where is Richard? Can I see him?’ I asked. 

‘No — ^you can’t see him.’ 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘But it is your business to know,’ I exclaimed. ‘Or it is 
someone else’s business to tell you. What are you going 
to do with him? You must know that.’ 

He looked at me with a queer baffled air. I believe that 
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at this moment he had not made up his mind what to do 
with Richard. I believe that although he meant to get rid 
of him, to silence him, he had not made up his mind to 
murder him. There is no other reason why he had not 
done it that morning when he arrested him. It would have 
been very easy to shoot him then, the easiest of all. I 
believe that he did not want the responsibility. He did not 
want to give an order. He would have felt relieved if 
Richard had killed himself or if Hebden had shot him. 
What else could have been going on in his mind during 
the hours since he arrested him? Eight or nine hours. He 
had had time to turn himself inside out and persuade him- 
self of anything. What in pity’s name had he thought in 
those hours? 

‘I shall act — after consideration — ^the evil must be 
cleansed — ^you can take your sister out of the country, 
but not the boy. The boy can’t leave ’ 

At the time I did not realise that he was speaking of 
Ernest Sacker. I was too tired, almost sightless. 

‘May I go now?’ I said. 

I did not feel that I was free when I was in the street. 
I ran up Whitehall in the sunshine until I came on a cab. 
Each time that we were stopped by the traffic lights I 
prayed: ‘Oh God, make it green.’ I was sweating. Even 
now I could not keep my thoughts on Lotte. My mind was 
split and split over a number of shifting planes of dark 
and light. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Sacker was hurried from the car into the place in Tothill 
Street. He had never set foot inside this building until 
to-day. The Special Guards were not his business euid he 
had ignored their movements and their headquarters as 
deliberately as possible. He was taken upstairs to a room 
on the third floor and left there with two of the men who 
had driven down with him, a young sergeant and an older 
man, a private. It was half-past three, with the sun hot in 
the little room and a blue hot sky beyond the houses. The 
window of the room looked down into a yard with out- 
buildings, and across the roof of a lower building to the 
back walls of taller houses. There were windows in these 
other houses, and an outside staircase or two; in one win- 
dow was a large cage filled with green and yellow birds. 
These windows were near enough for his voice to be 
heard, if he shouted. He had no impulse to be heard 
shouting. 

He was hungry. He asked for a meal to be sent in and 
after some minutes he was given a plate of cheese, bread, 
and a half bottle of thin cheap wine. He turned his back 
on the two guards while he ate. He felt uncertain, and 
impotently restless. This being hustled about from place 
to place, as if he were an unpleasant parcel which no one 
knew what to do with or where to push out of sight, was 
on his nerves. He was insulted by it and angered by the 
insult, and for the time baffled. As he gnawed the rather 
dry cheese he gnawed on this thought of his helplessness. 
Since he saw Hebden he had seen no one of higher rank 
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than the sergeant, a youth of twenty odd, who seemed 
overwhelmed by ^e responsibility. When Sacker asked, 
with authority, to telephone to his wife and a lawyer, this 
young man stammered that he knew nothing and he could 
not do anything. The prisoner must wait. 

The prisoner waited in silence now. His mood changed 
from anger to a jeering impatience. He expected that Heb- 
den would arrive shortly to ‘examine’ him and he was pre- 
pared with a series of retorts which he turned over in his 
mind and sharpened with rank humour. He expected to 
enjoy twitting Hebden — ^whatever the cost to himself it 
would be cheap. He was extremely surprised when the 
door was unlocked to admit Denham’s secretary, Sir John 
Megan. 

The old gentleman looked stronger and spryer than he 
had seemed for years. He was, indeed, lifted out of him- 
self by the excitement. When he had abandoned his party 
and his friends, and the doctrines he had been preaching 
for years, he had suffered a curious diminution inwardly 
and outwardly. Outwardly he had aged and shrunk, and 
had developed asthma. He would wake at night fighting 
for breath, with the disagreeable sensation that he was 
falling into a gulf filled with feathers which were choking 
him. Inwardly he was as hollow as a penny whistle and 
the wind blew through him with an extraordinary con- 
fusion of sounds from which even his friends could not 
wring more than a few reluctant drops of sense. He was at 
his best and most coherent when he was talking about old 
furniture or swopping anecdotes with old ladies who had 
dabbled in politics and the arts in their time. But his in- 
tellect was not quite extinguished, and on an occasion like 
this, when it was confronted with a culprit whose guilt 
was blacker than his own, it leapt almost with its old fire, 
no smokier than in the past. To be sure, he did not ac- 
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knowledge that he himself had been guilty; he condemned 
his old comrades, not himself — and yet he had shrunk 
and aged, like a rotten filbert in its shell. Nothing revived 
him but the prospect of being able to condemn another 
man as Judas. If he saw the Judas tree bearing its fruit 
he need not, for a time, feel in his secret mind that he 
ought to be hanging there. 

He came forward, holding out his hand, with a subtle 
forbearing smile. He had always detested Richard Sacker 
for his looseness and his coarse vigour. Now he hid this 
even from himself. He had thought a great deal on his 
way here about common humanity, a phrase which spread 
a fine glow through his brain and body. He was eager to 
prolong the sensation. 

Sacker looked at him without rising from the table. He 
tried to guess the meaning of this visit, while his mind ran 
ahead of him feeling for the simplest way to use it. He 
felt splendid as soon as he could act. 

Megan sat down, and placed his gloves and hat on the 
table between them. ‘I had some trouble in getting per- 
mission to see you,’ he said gently. 

‘Who sent you?’ 

‘I sent myself,’ Megan answered, with his generous 
smile. ‘I felt it my duty.’ A little rosy cloud, bearing the 
phrase he loved, floated past his eyes. He felt the glow in 
Ills sls^ck. belly. 

‘Very kind,’ Sacker retorted. ‘What can I do for you?’ 

He had seen through the older man as soon ^ he began 
speaking in his low and carefully mellowed voice. He has 
come here to spy, he thought. The jeering humour he had 
prepared for Hebden awoke and he held it in, to play a 
little with the old soapy politician. 

‘Nothing for me,’ Megan said. ‘But what can I do for 
you, my dear Sacker?’ 
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‘Tell me about Smith. Where is he? What has hap- 
pened to him since he was arrested early this morning?’ 

Megan’s face altered. ‘Alas,’ he said mildly, ‘that un- 
happy man tried to defend himself from arrest and was 
shot during the struggle. Shot through the head and 
breast. He is dead.’ 

‘Shot resisting arrest,’ Sacker commented, with a sharp 
smile. He was startled, and careful not to seem it. T his 
was a heavy score against himself. For the first time he 
faced a disagreeable thought. He thought that they might 
shoot him. Involuntarily he looked towards the window. 
As he sat, he could not see into the yard. ‘It has happened 
like that before.’ 

‘He had no time to consider, or to send a message to his 
wife — nothing,’ Megan said with a sigh. ‘He was mis- 
guided and I pity him.’ 

Sacker took this as an unmistakable hint that the other 
man expected his death. He checked himself sharply. 
Megan could expect, and be mistaken. ‘And Denham?’ he 
said. 

‘Ah,’ Megan said gently, ‘surely you know that Denham 
has acted throughout this — business, yes, business, in the 
best interests of everyone. If you had taken his advice, 
my dear Sacker, and discussed your discontents frankly 
with the Government, and after all, the country and all 
of us have been indebted to you in the past, I say if you 
had taken the frankest way out of any doubts you may 
have felt, and who knows what doubts any of us have 
had or may have had, and the simple way in this con- 
fusion is always the right way, the way of goodwill ’ 

Sacker could not help laughing. Never had he felt less 
like it, or laughed more heartily. The sight of the unctuous 
old man wrapping words roimd Denham’s quite simple 
act — ^he has weighed the chances and thrown in his lot 
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with the stronger side, he thought, as we should have 
known he would do— was too much for him. He shook 
with noiseless laughter. 

‘You certainly have a gift,’ he said. ‘Goodwill is the 
very word I should have thought of.’ 

He laughed in Megan’s face until the old man, offended, 
wounded deeply in his vanity, rose to go away. He con- 
trived to throw a world of sorrow into his voice. More in 
sorrow than in anger, he looked back into the other’s 
derisive face. 

‘I had hoped to be of use to you, and to your wife, who 
is a good woman. You have, after all, got others into 
trouble as well as yourself. That unfortunate boy will pay 
for your misleading him, perverting him yes from his 
duty.’ 

Sacker looked at him quickly, with narrowed eyes. 
‘What boy? Are you telling me that they have arrested 
Ernest Sacker?’ 

‘Whether now or later,’ Megan said, like a politician, 
and went out. 

Sacker was left facing the possibility of his death. His 
first feelings were those of pure animal rage. He raged 
inwardly, seated at the table, with his arm resting on it 
and his face as nearly stiff as he could keep it. The near- 
ness of the two Special Guards irked him. He could not 
move without bringing himself closer to them and he sat 
still. He was confused with anger. Anger passed through 
him, downwards, like the shock from a blow. He felt 
cooler, and his mind began its searching and scheming 
towards an escape. There must be a way out. He could 
not think for longer than a moment that he was going to 
die. That he should be at an end was unthinkable: it was 
not a thought, it was nothing. He turned away from think- 
ing of it, to think of action, some immediate action. What 
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can I do? he asked himself. His mind cleared almost at 
once. If I could see Hillier again, he thought quickly. 

He glanced at the sergeant. The young man was stand- 
ing between him and the window, his face slightly averted. 
Sacker could feel that he was very nervous. He had a pale 
alert face, like a student’s — ^not insensible or overbearing. 
But when Sacker spoke to him, and asked him to take or 
send a message he revealed an odd stubbornness. He 
shook his head. Yet he was not easy; he wanted to do the 
correct soldierly thing and he did not want to make the 
mistake of offending a man who might only be under a 
cloud for a short time. That was how Sacker read his 
changing looks, and he put forth all his charm to coax 
and soothe the youth into obeying him. 

In the end he gave way. He allowed Sacker to write a 
short note to Hillier, and gave it to the other guard to 
take downstairs. He was to send it off at once and to come 
back. He came back very quickly and said that the letter 
had gone. The time was now four o’clock. 

Soon after this two officers, a captain and a young lieu- 
tenant, came into the room. Sacker took offence at once. 
What did they mean, he asked in an insolent voice, by 
walking into his room in this way? They took no notice 
of his question. The senior officer spoke quietly to the 
young sergeant, and the other stared out of the window. 

‘If I am on show, will you have the kindness to give me 
a better room?’ Sacker jeered. 

The officer half turned to him, frowning, then made a 
sign with his head to his companion and they left the room 
again without speaking to the prisoner. He realised that 
they were not certain of themselves. They are waiting for 
orders, he thought. 

He drew his chair nearer to the window and looked out. 
For a time his mind went slack, and he wandered in his 
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thoughts. He recalled a trivial scene, the turn of a road 
where he was walking on some forgotten evening. The 
scene came alive for him suddenly, he saw the leaves 
move in the hedge and the colour of the grass at the side. 
He was on a quay, waiting his turn to come on board a 
boat, but what boat and what quay or what voyage he was 
beginning, he could not remember. He came running along 
a short passage into a room, feeling his revolver in his 
hand, and lifted it against the man who stood up swiftly 
as he entered. He had no precise image of the next min- 
utes, but he saw the man he had killed lying across the 
table. This was the first man he had killed. He was a rat 
of a creature who had to be put out of the way, and he 
had felt no doubts and scarcely any excitement. But now 
his mind dwelt on the affair with an unwilling curiosity. It 
seemed to him to be important, but he had no idea why. 
The man was not of importance. 

It was now five o’clock, and no answer had come from 
Hillier. He tried to imagine what Hillier must be thinking, 
to seize and follow his mind. He is considering — ^he is 
weighing effects — effects, causes, effects. He is weighing 
the effect of my death, he thought. His mind was strangely 
quiet for a moment. Perhaps in his place I should decide 
to get rid of me. I have been a nuisance. I have failed — I 
have — I am, he thought dimly, in a confusion. He was on 
the edge of conceiving why his friend must get rid of him. 
A sudden fresh rage seized him, rising behind his eyes and 
blinding him. He no longer understood anything, except 
that he was being murdered by Hillier. He felt himself 
losing control, but he controlled himself and sat staring 
from the window with wide-open bloodshot eyes. He was 
caught. 

His mind was still furiously active. It did not obqr him 
when he attempted to think of Ernest, whom in a way he 
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loved, or of Lotte. They were at a distance from him. He 
could think only about what he saw, the staircases of the 
houses opposite, the marks on the wall nearest his chair, 
his own hands. He stood up, walked a few steps and sat 
down again. He fell to studying the table, noting the grain 
of the unpolished wood and the knots in it. He looked 
again at his hands, struck by the shape of his nails and 
their pallor on the dark skin. 

The young sergeant glanced at him in a furtive way, 
and after clearing his throat and coughing twice asked 
him if he would like a drink of water or another meal. 
Sacker asked him for a cigarette. 

‘I am sorry, I don’t smoke. I have nothing,’ the young 
sergeant answered. 

He sent the other man downstairs again to fetch 
cigarettes and matches. When he returned two others of 
the Special Guard came in with him. Sacker looked at his 
watch. It had stopped and he asked the sergeant what 
time it was. It was a quarter to six. The men who had 
come in waited until he had lighted the cigarette; one of 
them told the sergeant that he was to bring the prisoner 
downstairs. Is this it, or am I being moved to another 
place? he thought. 

They went down the stairs in a procession, the two 
guards in front, then Sacker with the sergeant, and the 
third man in the rear. When they reached the first floor 
a door opened and an authoritative voice inside the room 
ordered them to stay where they were. They stood still. 
This landing was at the front of the house. There was a 
long window, reaching almost to the floor. From it, Sacker 
could see a stretch of the street. He moved nearer to the 
window, the sergeant and another man stepping close 
beside him. Now he could see one end of the street. He 
saw that trestles and a plank had been placed across that 
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end, and three Special Guards with rifles stood against the 
barrier, turning back people who tried to walk along the 
street. This sight decided him. They are going to shoot 
me, he thought quietly. His mind seemed to have re- 
treated in some way, so that the thought conveyed no 
sensation to his body. Next he saw that a few persons, 
after argument with the guards, were allowed to pass but 
were hurried roughly along the street by a sergeant. From 
the glances cast up at the house he realised that the news 
of his arrest and presence here must have spread abroad 
in London. Four people passed during the ten minutes he 
stood at the window: first a young boy with a very red 
face, which he turned aside after one ashamed glance — ^he 
was almost in tears; then a girl who hurried by with 
averted face; then a known face — Maurice Gardner, who 
looked up and winced away again at once. Last of all to 
come past was an elderly woman with a coarse stupid face. 
She deliberately put her tongue out towards the window, 
although she certainly could not see him. The old beesom, 
he thought, amused. He struck the guard next to him with 
his elbow. ‘Did you see that?’ he demanded. The man did 
not answer, and Sacker glanced at him with his quick 
smile. 

‘Come, I’m not deaf yet,’ he said. 

‘Be quiet,’ the young sergeant bawled suddenly. 

At the end of ten minutes, an officer, scarcely known to 
Sacker, came out of the room and motioned the party to 
go forward downstairs. He followed them. 

They reached the ground floor and stood a minute in 
the passage leading to the yard. Sacker’s attention was 
caught by words scrawled on the whitewashed wall. ‘For- 
ward to victory’ was written out largely, and in smaller 
letters beneath it — ‘Hillier our Leader.’ He read them 
without much interest. They were only scribblings on a 
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wall, no more present to him than the door through which 
he passed next, and the high brick walls and outbuildings 
of the yard. He felt no anger, almost no curiosity. The sun 
was in his eyes as he stood, and he blinked and moved his 
head. His mind was inactive, and he let his glance move 
about the yard with only the vaguest attention to what it 
saw. He saw a wall in darker shadow, the branch of a 
small creeper growing over it, and he saw a man’s face 
rather indistinctly. 

He looked between two of the men now facing him at a 
short distance, with their rifles, and he felt rather than 
saw the officer move his hand. Then he heard a confused 
noise inside his own skull and felt a moment’s agony and 
horror. The moment was drawn out. He was lying with 
his cheek against the rough paving of the yard. He was 
conscious of it and of the unimaginable weight of the 
whole space above his head. It pressed on him and broke 
him, breaking the membrane of his eyes so that he was 
blinded. 

The instant change that follows death was seen in him 
at once, in the curious pinching of his wide mouth and the 
turning inward of his sight. 



CHAPTER XVII 


The house looked as it always did, and the people were 
lying, sitting and walking in Regent’s Park as they had 
done on fine afternoons ever since it was theirs to wdk in. 
When I entered the house, a red-eyed housemaid told me 
that Mrs. Sacker was upstairs in her room. And now I 
knew she was safe, I thought that I should have gone to 
see Tower first. There was a telephone in the hall and I 
sat down and called his house. I half expected as I waited 
that I should hear that the line was not in order or there 
was no answer. But there was an answer. Tower’s voice, 
slow and impatient, asking me what I wanted. 

I had begun to speak. He interrupted me. 

‘Just a moment,’ he said, a little testy, ‘some men have 
come into the room. I must see what they want.’ 

The noise of the shots followed in the same moment. I 
heard the shots, my ear was jarred by the instrument fall- 
ing, and that was all. I knew at once that they had killed 
him and I trembled in my whole body. 

T his was the end for me. Other deaths were an echo 
of this. My first separate thought was that it was the end 
of the world. There is nothing more to be hoped from a 
world which, deliberately, with deliberate cold violence, 
murders the best man living in it at the time. There is no 
excuse for that world. It is corrupt in every dish. Even 
the child in its mother’s flesh is filthy. None of us is clean 
any more, none of us is innocent — none deserves to live. 

I went upstairs to Lotte. She was wearing hat and coat, 
and as I came in she was touching up her lips at a small 
glass. 
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‘Were you going out?’ I asked. 

‘No. Yes. I don’t know. Have you seen Richard?’ 

I shook my head. I had begun to tell her about Tower, 
and stopped. It would only alarm her for Richard, and 
anger me that she cared so little for anything else. 

She knew more of what was going on than I did. A 
number of people had been arrested, rumour said five 
hundred — ^journalists, writers, working men, suspected of 
seditious opinions, that is any opinion not wholly for the 
Government and Hillier. 

‘What have we done to deserve this sort of thing to 
happen in England?’ said Lotte. 

‘We did not prevent it. It is in any case too late to 
repent.’ 

‘Andy, I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘You could take your hat off and sit down,’ I said. I 
put my arm round her, and she stood, stiff and unyielding, 
within it for a moment. She pushed me away and walked 
restlessly up and down the room. She told me that the 
house had been searched in the morning and every letter 
and paper taken, including her passport. This was a new 
trouble, and I told her that we must get it back, and 
begged her to think which of her friends would help her. 
She seemed to think about it. My sick anxiety got the 
better of me and I asked: 

‘Where is Ernest?’ 

She frowned as though I annoyed her. ‘He and Steffy 
left London yesterday,’ she said. ‘They were going by 
train to York, then walking to Quarry House. They’ll be 
on their way there now — I suppose they will arrive to- 
morrow some time.’ 

‘It would be better for Ernest to go out of the country,’ 
I said. 

‘We’ll discuss it later — to-morrow,’ Lotte said irritably. 
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‘To-morrow may be too late. If Richard is going to be 
kept in prison it won’t help him for the boy to be there. 
Or for you to be in England. He’d be more comfortable if 
you were safely out of the way.’ 

‘You know quite well,’ she said, with a little unforced 
laugh, ‘if Richard is in prison he won’t care very much 
where I am.’ 

‘And if he is released and has to leave the country 
quickly?’ 

‘Yes, then my passport would be a serious nuisance.’ 

She stood still in the window, her short jacket strained 
round her as it might be round a small barrel. Now that 
she was giving her mind to it she remembered that she 
had a close friend in the Home Office. We telephoned: he 
had left, and we caught him at his club. He agreed, I 
thought with the plainest reluctance, to see Lotte. I took 
her there, and we were shown into a small dark waiting- 
room near the door. 

Lotte’s friend was a man in the middle forties, tall, 
mild-eyed, with a rather distant benevolence of manner. 
He took her hand very kindly and apologised for not being 
able to ask her into a pleasanter place. 

She smiled into his face, warmly and almost merrily. 
‘You will forgive me for coming, Edward, but they have 
taken my passport from me. Please tell me how I can 
get it back.’ 

He drew back from her very slightly. Perhaps she did 
not notice it. 

‘Who has taken your passport?’ 

‘An officer in Hebden’s Special Guards. They searched 
the house and took every scrap of paper except that in the 
w.c.’s.’ 

^But, my dear girl — now, please sit down again, he 
said, in a faintly reproachful tone. 
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‘I can’t sit down,’ my sister said, softly. ‘I don’t know 
what is happening to Richard, and I am at my wits’ end, 
Edward.’ 

I saw that he felt a natural distaste for Richard, and 
the strongest disapproval. The shadow of this disapproval 
fell over my sister for having involved herself with a dis- 
reputable man, but he made another kindly effort to 
soothe her. ‘Why, you will know what is happening to him 
long before it happens, Lotte. He will be tried and I sup- 
pose dismissed — and really, my dear, I can’t do anything 
about it.’ 

‘I only want you to help me to get my passport back,’ 
she said, in a low voice, smiling at him. 

‘But — I am sorry — my department has no authority 
over the Special Guards. It will be returned to you, of 
course, in time. One can’t say when — these things natu- 
rally take a little time — but you can feel easy about it. I 
am sure that you can feel easy.’ 

There was a fanlight over the door of this windowless 
room, and the light that came through it was clearer than 
the feeble light of a small reading-lamp in the corner. It 
had also, for the glass in it was old and blackened, the 
curious effect of seeming to surround him in a faint re- 
flection of itself. One could imagine a thin envelope of 
glass round him, only visible where it took the light. And 
so he does not hear her, I thought, and he did not hear the 
shots that finished off Tower. He is wonderfully protected 
from reality, spotless from the world. 

My sister pulled down her jacket, and glanced at me. 
‘Come, we have kept Edward from his dinner,’ she said. 

‘Not such a severe hardship,’ he said, laughing. 

‘I can’t imagine that anything will ever be more dis- 
tressing to you,’ said Lotte. 

He gave her arm a gentle and forgiving touch in the 
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hall. We stepped out into the sudden light of Piccadilly. 
I helped her into the first cab we saw and we went home. 
Lotte was smiling to herself, I think more surprised than 
bitter. 

In the house she began again her restless walking from 
room to room. At seven o’clock the telephone bell rang. 
She took up the receiver herself. She listened, and I 
watched her. There was no change in her face. She turned 
to me, her hands putting back the telephone into its place, 
and said to me very slowly that Richard had been Ulled. 

I spoke to her. ‘What shall I do?’ 

‘Do?’ she said coldly. ‘He said that my husband’s body 
was at my disposal if I wanted it.’ 

She stood up, and pushed at her hat. It fell on to the 
ground. She began to run up and down, and when I tried 
to hinder her she pushed me back. She stood still at last, 
looked at me, and said : ‘I can’t do anything about it, can 
I? It’s done. It’s finished. I’m finished.’ Her hands pulled 
at her face. 

It seemed to me silly to try to comfort her. I said that 
I would go to the Headquarters in Tothill Street and 
bring Richard back to the house. I went there. He was 
laid on a table, unrecognisable at a first glance. His face 
was not in any way injured, it was just that Richard dead 
was visibly different from Richard living. Death was 
palpable, too. 

‘How am I to get him home?’ I asked. 

There were four men in the room. They looked at each 
other, and one, a young sergeant, suggested taking him in 
a closed lorry, and that actually is what I did. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


The next morning, that is, the morning of July i, Har- 
riet English came to see Lotte. It surprised me that Lotte 
was willing to see her, but I think she was indifferent to 
what went on round her. She was carelessly dressed and 
her hair untidy and unwaved. She looked ill and haggard, 
walked listlessly and spoke as though her mind were 
empty. Harriet — although she had taken pains to dress as 
plainly as possible — ^looked full-cheeked and handsome. 
And yet Lotte overbore her. The living glowing woman 
was quenched by the dead-seeming one. 

T came to know whether there is any help I can offer. 
And to say I am sorry,’ Harriet said. 

'Thank you. What could you do?’ Lotte said carelessly. 

‘I was very fond of Richard.’ 

'I know that,’ Lotte said, with irony. 

‘It would give me pleasure and comfort to help you, if 
you will let me,’ said Harriet, defending herself. 

‘Why should I give you pleasure or comfort? Why you, 
more than any other of Richard’s women?’ 

‘I think I am the only one who has offered,’ Harriet 
said plainly. 

She was curiously vulnerable to Lotte’s sharp tongue. 
She could defend herself, but she winced and seemed hurt. 
And my sister was glad to be able to hurt her. All that was 
ungenerous and bitter in her was roused by the other 
woman, and Harriet’s own warmth sank, leaving a cold 
spite. I found the emotion between them unbearable. 

‘It was courageous of you to come,’ I said, ‘but there 
cannot be anything you can do.’ 
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There was a silence, and my sister walked up to the 
other woman and stood close to her, looking into her face. 
With a sudden gesture, she held out her arms, the tears 
running down her cheeks, and kissed her. Harriet held her 
closely. There was a gleam in her fine eyes that was either 
triumph or simple happiness. She did not cry, I doubt 
whether she would ever cry for another’s grief. Lotte with- 
drew herself after a minute and dried her eyes, 

‘What an absurd scene,’ she said ironically, ‘I am very 
tired, and I have never wanted to cry on a woman’s shoul- 
der in my life. Perhaps I am becoming childish again.’ 

‘There is nothing you can do,’ I said to Harriet again, 

‘You are going to take her away very soon?’ 

It occurred to me for the first time that she could in 
fact be very useful, if she were willing. I told her that I 
was more than anxious to take both Lotte and Ernest out 
of England, and that neither of them had a passport. 
Ernest had never had one and Lotte’s had been taken 
from her. As soon as I had spoken of Ernest, Harriet 
nodded. She, too, had a suspicion— perhaps she had defi- 
nite knowledge — that the boy was no longer safe. I 
thought of him in Winchell and felt the horror of my 
weakness. 

Harriet was very quick with her way out. I began to see 
in her the qualities that had served her in her career. She 
was vulnerable but she was strong and sharp, and she 
had a masculine directness of mind. She told us that a 
close friend of hers was the owner of a yacht, and the 
yacht, and her friend with it, was now lying off Filey. She 
would send a message to him immediately telling him to 
take his boat round to the harbour three miles from 
Quarry House, and to wait there until he could take Lotte 
and Ernest on board. He could, as I thought, land them 
on any island in South Norway without trouble. He had 
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only to drop anchor off Tjpmp, or, avoiding all question, 
to wait in the outer fjord and row them the three or four 
miles to the little wharf at Havna and the hotel and stay 
there for friends of mine to fetch them to Oslo. That was 
true, Harriet said; she had once stayed in Norway for 
three months without her passport being required of her 
until a few minutes before she left, and because she was 
leaving. 

All this time my sister was kneeling in the window, 
without interest in us. Once she leaned forward on her 
hands to watch some scene in the Park. Her indifference 
made her seem very simple, so that the years and their 
dead tumbled out of sight, and I was reminded of the 
nursery window and the long field over which it looked: 
but there were not any bars to this window as there were 
at the other. 

The difficulty, I told Harriet, was to lay my hand on 
money. All Lotte’s money was in the bank in her hus- 
band’s name, and the supplies I had brought with me from 
Norway were almost finished. I asked her whether she 
would lend me fifty pounds, in the certainty of getting it 
back as soon as I went home. Her face had changed when 
I began speaking of money, and I told her hurriedly that 
I did not intend to stay in England an hour after I had 
settled what could be settled, so that her loan need not be 
a long one. She said ‘Very well,’ looked at her watch — it 
was eleven o’clock — and said she would send the money 
before three. 

‘I must go, I am glad I came,’ she said to Lotte. ‘You 
know I wanted to come to see you long ago. I wish I had 
had the courage to come.’ 

‘Then you would not have had the excitement of coming 
to-day, when no one else is likely to come near us,’ said 
Lotte. 
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She went back to her window as soon as the door closed 
on Harriet. I took up The Times, which was Isdng un- 
opened on the table. The bare half column — on the main 
news page, it is true — ^given to an account of Richard’s 
court-martial, was placed under the heading: Changes in 
the Administration of the Volunteers. The Times is a mas- 
ter in understatement, yet I felt this a thought too negli- 
gible. The account was nothing but the curt official 
announcement: General Sacker had been responsible for 
a seditious mutiny in the Volunteers ; it had been discov- 
ered in the last moments, like Guy Fawkes among his 
barrels, and the mutinous officers arrested : General Sacker 
had acknowledged his full responsibility, had indeed con- 
ceived and instigated the incredible attempt. The court, it 
went on, had done its melancholy duty in passing the only 
sentence allowed in the circumstances: and the sentence 
had been carried out without delay. 

There followed another paragraph with an account of 
Major-General Smith’s arrest, how he had shot at and 
fortunately missed a Special Guard, who had then fired in 
self-defence and killed the prisoner. No doubt the Guard 
was the better shot. 

On another page a longer paragraph, but in smaller 
print — the hierarchy of type — announced that Robert 
Baxter Tower, a professor of London University, had 
committed suicide when he was arrested on a charge of 
fostering sedition among his pupils. There was also obitu- 
ary notices of Smith and Tower on the proper page, but 
nothing about Richard. Both accounts of their lives had 
been taken, and I thought hacked off short, from the files 
of the paper, without mention of their ends. On reflection 
I did not suppose that the smoothest editing could have 
brought their notices up to date without a little awkward- 
ness. They went better as they were. 
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I looked for further comment, and found it being 
droned out in the second leader, with a coarse and heavy- 
footed assurance. It was headed: The Democratic Na- 
tional State in Action; and it began: 

If there is any single advantage which a thorough- 
going dictatorship possesses over the wisely qualified 
democracy which our instinct for political compromise 
has evolved, it must be the protection that a dictator- 
ship affords against the reckless ambitions of indi- 
viduals. Yesterday’s events have shown that democratic 
government leaves a number of avenues unguarded 
against unscrupulous opponents. It may be doubted 
whether, but for this licence, it would have been pos- 
sible for two or three individuals, holding as they did 
positions of authority, to spread their ambiguous and 
dangerous ideas through the Auxiliary Forces to the 
point where armed revolt was in active preparation. 
General Sacker was, it seems, prepared to risk the 
happiness and well-being of his country on a gambler’s 
throw. Had his attempt succeeded, the country would 
have been plunged into untold misery, unpredictable 
in its consequences . . . 

Nevertheless, the writer went on to predict them for 
half a column. He rounded off his inspired musings in the 
most natural way in the world — ^with praise and thankful- 
ness for the benefits of good government. 

We can congratulate ourselves on the wise boldness in 
action that characterises our present leaders. Mr. Hil- 
lier’s moral courage and energy in facing a situation 
fraught with peril is not less to be commended than his 
physical bravery in confronting an armed and irrespon- 
sible rebel with the discovery of his plot. We can rest 
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easy in the certainty that every step now taken is a step 
forward to greater security and tranquillity in our 
political life. The country is firmly behind Mr. Hillier 
and the State Council in any further measures they 
may decide to be necessary for the safety of our lives 
and traditions. 

I did not think I could have rounded the mulberry bush 
more neatly and prudishly myself. 

I thought for a time about Tower. He believed as firmly 
as The Times in the essential decency of England. Per- 
haps he was right. 

Harriet’s money had not come at three o’clock. I waited 
an hour, and rang her up. She was in the bitterest distress. 
She said she had been mad to promise the money. She 
could not, it was impossible, spare such a sum. It was 
utterly impossible. It would drive her mad if I persisted. 

I did not persist. ‘Have you sent the message to your 
friend?’ I asked. I should not have been surprised to hear 
that that effort had been too much for her. But I was 
wrong there. The message had been sent five hours since. 

I went back to Lotte. She was still idling in her room. 
She had changed her dress to a warmer one for the night 
journey by car, but she had packed nothing. Her face had 
an absorbed shut-in look that baffled me. I tried to speak 
to her about Ernest and Steffy. She was anxious, but with 
a cold mechanical anxiety. 

‘They will hardly punish Steffy,’ she said lightly. 

‘I suppose not,’ I said, ‘but the thought of Ernest in a 
Training Camp, like Winchell, is awful and unbearable.’ 

‘You will never grow out of your habit of trying to bear 
other people’s lives for them.’ 

‘That is not like you, Lotte.’ 

‘What should I be like? Ought I to have been softened 
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by losing Richard? I have nothing to live for any longer. 
There is no meaning in my life without him. I don’t 
believe that any woman does things for herself alone — 
she does them to be praised, to make herself finer and 
more interesting to someone, preferably to one man. I 
have no reason to exist now. Even if Ernest was my son, 
he would belong to Steffy, Not to me. I am completely 
alone.’ 

‘You will find it bearable in time,’ I said. 

‘Yes, when I am old,’ cried Lotte. ‘Yes, I am to look 
forward to being old, so that I can’t feel, and I forget 
easily and think that some things are not real and not as 
terrible as I thought they were when they happened.’ She 
struck the window frame with her hands. ‘To think that I 
could do nothing. That they killed him in spite of me. 
That I was helpless, useless— like any other woman. As 
useless as his dear Harriet, who thinks better of herself 
for coming here to satisfy her curiosity this morning.’ 

‘You’re hardly fair to her, my dear.’ 

‘Ill leave that to you,’ she retorted. ‘You always liked 
large women, with eyes like oxen — do you remember the 
governess you fell in love with when you were fifteen? 
She was just such a fine figure of a woman as Harriet.’ 

I smiled at her, and in the very middle of my love and 
pity the thought shot through my mind that women are 
never so much themselves as when they are, in the com- 
mon phrase, not themselves. ‘Well, forgive me,’ I said. 
‘I’m not defending Harriet English. I don’t admire her.’ 

‘Forgive me’ Lotte said, in a low coaxing voice, and 
wdth an equivocal glance. 

‘Say anything you like,’ I said wearily. ‘I don’t mind — 
why should I?’ 

She jumped up and came dose to me. Her hair was 
falling into her eyes and she looked wild and haggard 
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again. ‘Do you know that I have been thinking of Hillier?’ 
she said swiftly. ‘He makes me shudder, as if he were 
something loathsome I had dreamed about. I dreamed 
once that the yard at Quarry House was filled with eels 
writhing and twisting together in a long wooden tank and 
I was almost sick with fright in my dream. I have the 
same feeling when I think of Frank.’ 

‘Don’t think of him,’ I exclaimed. 

She took hold of my arm and swayed on it. Her eyes 
were closed. ‘There is something I must tell you. Yes, 
you must know. I simply must tell you. The evening be- 
fore last, the twenty-ninth, when I had just come back 
here from the country, Denham came here into this room, 
and asked me where Richard was. He stood where we are 
standing, and he told me that Richard would be court- 
martialled and sentenced to death when they arrested him, 
which was a matter of time. If I told them where they 
could find him at once, the sentence would only be im- 
prisonment.’ She walked away from me, and spoke as 
though she were alone. ‘I told him. He scarcely thanked 
me. Yes, that is what is so strange, don’t you think? That 
he forgot to thank me.’ 

She smoothed her skirt down, and looked at me with a 
heavy frown. 

‘Your telling him made no difference,’ I said. 

‘But I can’t forget it,’ she cried. ‘It is the worst thing 
of all — ^worse even than the ugly hurried burial this morn- 
ing. It is the worst thing I have ever done in my hfe.’ 

‘No, it made no difference,’ I insisted. ‘All it means is 
that they would have caught him a day or two later, as 
soon as he came back to London or to some other town. 
You had nothing to do with it in effect.’ 

‘I shall think of nothing else until I die,’ she said, but 
she said it indifferently, as though she were thinking of 
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something else already. She looked at herself in the glass. 
‘You would think I could manage to look dignified on such 
an occasion!’ she cried ironically. She tried to straighten 
her hair, and laughed at me over her shoulder. Then she 
came over to me and kissed me lightly. ‘My dear good 
Andy,’ she said, in a quick voice, ‘you must go and pack, 
and I must pack, because we must be away as soon as 
possible. Go and tell them to get the car ready.’ 

I went downstairs and out through the kitchen to the 
passage leading to the garage. When I was in the kitchen 
I told the girl — the others had left the house — to run up- 
stairs and try to help her mistress to pack. 

I think I had been in the garage a minute or two when 
she came in running and trembling to say that Mrs. 
Sacker had fallen from the window of her room. I ran as 
quickly as I could move myself to the front of the house. 
There were already two or three people there, stooping 
over Lotte, but she was dead. I knew that by the way she 
was lying, with her head turned round away from her 
body. A man picked her up for me and carried her into 
the house to her own room. 

When the doctor came I asked him to send someone to 
the house who would not mind staying. ‘Perhaps better 
two women than one,’ I said. 

He sent in a middle-aged nurse and an older woman. I 
told them to make themselves at home and to take charge 
of the house, because I had urgent business that was tak- 
ing me out of London for twenty-four hours. They looked 
surprised and suspicious, but they agreed. 

I could not drive the car. I engaged a man from the 
garage to drive me, and we started at ten o’clock. So near 
midsummer night it was scarcely dark then. It grew 
darker as we left London. The houses on both sides of the 
road had lights in the rooms, with open windows. It was a 
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very warm night, quiet and airless. The sky was still pale, 
and covered with light clouds and long, barely visible 
tracts of stars behind them. I had told the man to hurry, 
and as soon as we could we ran at a great speed. We had 
the road almost to ourselves, since the bulk of the traffic 
was coming in to the town, and what was going out was 
chiefly lorries and country vans which we caught up and 
passed. 

The chauffeur was a thin, talkative Londoner, and a 
bad driver. He swerved round the corners on the brake, 
jerking and dragging at the car. I could not listen to him 
or answer him. I was dazed with weariness, and at times 
I caught myself imagining that Lotte was lying on the 
back seat of the car, being jolted and bumped by the care- 
less haste. Not able to feel anything more for the time, I 
found that I was smiling at the thought of her bundled 
carelessly into the back — ^it would be just like her to 
choose that way of coming. 

After a time I began to feel impatient. My impatience 
grew heavier until it was like a burden hung round my 
shoulders. I was leaning forward on the seat, to get some 
relief from it. I was afraid that I was too late. Someone 
had known where Ernest had gone and they had already 
arrested him, and I should come in time to take a dis- 
tracted Steffy back to her father. I told the man to hurry, 
and he retorted amiably that short of fitting wings we 
could not move quicker than we were now moving. I was 
angry with myself then for not taking one of the night 
aeroplanes as far as York. It was only the fear that I 
should be stopped at the last minute had made me come 
this way. 

When we had been driving for two hours the car 
stopped. The driver got out and tried to discover what 
was wrong. I stepped out, too, and stood fuimng and agi- 
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tated beside him. The man was quite ignorant and incom- 
petent, he had no more notion how to put the thing right 
than he had of driving, which was very little. At the end 
of a quarter of an hour he scratched his forehead and con- 
fessed that he knew nothing at all about cars. He was not 
a mechanic, he said; he had been doing odd jobs at the 
garage, and they had sent him because there was no one 
else at the time to send. 

In my fury I struck at him and missed him. He ran 
away from me round the car, with a face of dismay and 
surprise. Now almost beside myself with impatience and 
anger, I set off on foot, walking and running at the side 
of the road for half a mile before I realised the stupidity 
of it. I heard a lorry rattling behind me, and I stepped out 
into the road and waved to the driver to stop. He poked 
his head out over the door to ask me where I was going: 
he said he was on his way north. I climbed in beside him 
and sat thankfully on the narrow driving seat; he could 
put me on my way, he told me, as far as Doncaster, and 
there if I had the money I could catch the train that left 
ten minutes after he did: he knew all about it, he said 
laconically, because his brother drove it. 

He was a young man, short, with a small handsome bold 
face, roughened by the weather, and he spoke like a York- 
shireman. His eyes were grey and very bright under their 
furry brows, with their suggestion of a quick smallish wild 
animal. Leaning a little forward over his wheel, he had an 
air of grace and reckless energy that made him very 
attractive. I felt more comfortable with him than I had 
felt in the car. After a time I asked him whether he had 
heard what was going on, the arrests and the death sen- 
tence passed on Sacker. He nodded. I tried to draw him 
out by telling him that these things shocked me. He 
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scrutinised me for a moment, with a flicker of a sardonic 
grin on his face. 

‘Let them do what they like,’ he said cynically. ‘They’re 
nowt to me and I’m nowt to them. I’m fed up with the 
whole lot of them, whatever they call themselves, and 
the Labour Party was the worst of the lot, promising and 
doing nowt. But this lot’s as bad. So I’m through with 
them.’ 

He was silent after that, and I gave up trsdng to talk 
to him. He was a good driver. The darkness was already 
melting into a watery light, and the fields and hedges had 
a naked sharpness as though a thin veil had been brushed 
off them, the veil that descends with the full daylight when 
the air is shot through with moisture. Nearing Doncaster, 
there was a stir of life in the villages, but none yet in the 
town. It was four o’clock. The young driver stopped his 
lorry near the station for me. ‘Any message for your 
brother?’ I asked. 

He shook his head, grinning. ‘Nay, he knows what I 
think of him,’ he said. 

During the train journey I slept without knowing it, 
waking with a start of fear to find that we were nearly at 
the end. There was still the long climb from the station, 
up the steep flinty road to the village and further up still 
to the house. It seemed to me that I was past any emo- 
tion. I trudged quickly, thinking of nothing at all and see- 
ing nothing. When T reached the house and saw Ernest 
standing in the kitchen doorway, with the girl at his elbow, 
I had to sit down, without speaking to them, I was so 
done. My last strength seemed leaving me as I sat there, 
on the chair on the flagged stones of the kitchen. I looked 
at the yellow sunlight on the stones and at the scrubbed 
wooden dresser and thought I was out of the world al- 
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ready. There seemed no bridge between these things and 
the room in which I had left Lotte; the long desperate 
drive was not a bridge, it was a breaking-off from one life 
and my mind had not adjusted itself yet to the other. I 
had only one desire left: for a warm drink of some sort. 

‘Can I have coffee?’ I asked. 

‘I’ll warm it for you,’ Steffy said quickly. ‘I made some 
for our breakfast — ^hours since.’ 

She went into the scullery. I looked up at Ernest. ‘What 
time is it?’ 

‘Seven o’clock,’ he answered. 

‘You can’t have had your breakfast so very long then,’ 
I said foolishly. 

‘We had it at four o’clock,’ he said. ‘We only heard — 
about him — ^yesterday evening, when we got here. We’ve 
been quarrelling, arguing what we ought to do.’ 

He looked at me with a hard, blank stare. I could see 
that he was unable to force himself beyond a certain level 
of calm. If he went beyond it he would break down, lose 
control of himself, and above all that horrified him, to feel 
himself losing control, so that other people knew what he 
was feeling. Steffy came in carrying a coffee pot and a 
cup, and set them down on the table. She had heard his 
last words. 

‘Tell him it is no use going back to London,’ she said 
to me fiercely. ‘They’ll arrest him, I know they will arrest 
him.’ She turned on him. ‘I shall go off my head if they do 
anything to you.’ 

‘But I must go to Lotte,’ Ernest repeated. He looked at 
her, as if he were tired of telling her the same thing over 
and over again. 

‘Lotte is dead,’ I said. 

I told them what had happened the evening before. 
Ernest listened in silence, his head lifted and his gaze 
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fixed on some remote point in his own mind. The girl 
turned so pale that I thought she was fainting, but he paid 
no attention to her, and she began to cry, helplessly, with 
fear. She was afraid of a world in which these things hap- 
pened, but most of all she was afraid for Ernest. She 
forced back her tears and went to him, trying to comfort 
him in her arms. He stood stiffly, not noticing her, and she 
broke into a thin wail of grief. 

Then he heard her. He touched her and said: ‘Don’t 
cry, Steffy.’ 

She started up and threw her arms round him again, 
holding his head against her thin shoulder. ‘My love, my 
love.’ He allowed her to comfort him for a minute, then 
turned to me with an arm round her and said: 

‘We must think what to do. What do you advise?’ 

He was very quiet; he had become older in the last few 
minutes, as if he had felt for the first time the pressure of 
male responsibility on him. When Steffy spoke to me about 
Lotte he winced. I was afraid that the thought of her lying 
under the window would haunt him. 

‘She died instantly,’ I said. ‘She was dead when I 
reached her, there was no pain in it for her.’ 

‘Of course she didn’t fall out,’ Ernest said. ‘She did it 
on purpose.’ 

I nodded. ‘Of course. It means that she was thinking 
only of Richard and herself. It didn t occur to her to 
wonder what would become of you, or me, or Steffy. 

He frowned, bitterly offended, but I thought that it 
would sink in later, and help him to forget the image he 
had had of Lotte falling. As for me, I felt in my own body 
the sick horror of the fall— and always should. The mo- 
ment when she felt her last hold go, when she knew what 
she had done— that moment came in me again and again, 
whenever I thought of her. 
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‘What shall we do?’ Steffy asked. 

I told them that I had no doubt Ernest was in danger of 
being sent to a Training Camp as soon as they had time 
to bother about him, and to find out where he had gone on 
leave. They moved closer to each other as I said it, and 
the blank look came again over Ernest’s face. His blue 
eyes stared at the girl. I went on to tell them that we had 
arranged a way of sending Ernest to Norway and I ex- 
plained it all to them. 

‘We can go down to the port at once,’ I said. ‘Better 
go before Annie turns up here.’ She slept in the village 
during the times when Richard and Lotte were not living 
in the house. 

‘She won’t come,’ said Ernest. ‘She went off yesterday, 
pretending that her mother was ill. She’s afraid.’ 

Steffy was standing with her head bent and her face 
turned from us. Her mouth was closed in a short obstinate 
line. She glanced up suddenly at Ernest, and said: 

‘You won’t go to Norway without me, will you?’ 

He looked at her with a queer, half derisive smile. *Can 
you come? You know, you won’t be able to come back if 
you don’t like it.’ 

‘I can’t live without you,’ said Steffy. ‘And you want me, 
don’t you? We had better marry very soon. I can promise 
to love and honour you!’ 

‘Yes, I want you,’ he said, serious and diffident now. 

‘That’s all, then — and I’m coming with you now.’ She 
turned to me. ‘There is room for me in the yacht, isn’t 
there? I can sleep anywhere, I could sleep on deck.’ 

‘Yes. They were expecting Lotte,’ I said. ‘There must 
be room.’ 

Ernest lifted his face, in the wincing abstracted stare. 
I thought that for all his calmness and sharp spirit she 
would not have an easy time with him. He loved her, but 
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he was more interested in other things, in his mathe- 
matics for one. And he had been shocked out of his young 
carelessness. 

They had soon made their preparations. Their ruck- 
sacks had not been unpacked the evening before. I think 
they had just slept in the kitchen — there were blankets 
folded in one corner near the hearth. Steffy had a letter to 
write to her father, which she gave me to post. She was 
ready then. 

We closed all windows and locked the one door that 
was open. I did not mean to come back to the house, but 
to go straight to London as soon as I had seen them on 
board the yacht. Neither of them said much, they seemed 
glad to have someone to obey for a few hours. As we were 
leaving the house Ernest said, with his new quiet insist- 
ence: ‘You ought not to stay behind. Come with us.’ 

‘I’m not in any danger,’ I answered, pleased. ‘I must 
go back to London. I shall go back — and see to her — and 
come later.’ 

He said nothing more. We took a narrow path over the 
edge of the moor that would bring us to the road without 
passing through the village. It was so narrow that we 
walked in single file. The morning was very hot now and 
clear. I saw a lizard sunning himself on the loose stones 
between the track and the moor. There was no colour in 
the heather yet, nothing except the harsh vivid green of 
reeds and the delicate jaunty harebells. At the turn of the 
path we halted. Now, if ever, was the moment to look back 
at the house, before we turned downward to the road that 
went quickly to the coast and the harbour. But Ernest 
looked straight in front of him, and in the end Steffy was 
the only one who looked back at the house. She looked, 
and then turned to follow us. When I glanced at her she 
was crying quietly. ‘Oh, poor Lotte, she wept. 



CHAPTER XIX 


At eight o’clock in the morning of July 3 I stood with no 
other beside me at Lotte’s grave. The men were waiting 
as far from me as they could remove themselves, to fill it 
in, and I had no wish to prolong the moment. And yet I 
did not move. I was myself waiting, for her ironic laughter 
to break out, and it was only after I had waited five min- 
utes longer, and heard the slight noise of a tool of some 
sort striking the ground behind me, the only sound of im- 
patience these decent embarrassed men allowed them- 
selves, that I moved away. As I was leaving the place I 
was joined by another man, then by two others. They were 
the relatives of General Smith, who also had been given 
permission to bury their dead in this place and time. 

Outside, I looked round me for the taxi I had come In. 
It was gone. The other three had a private car, and they 
were kind enough to offer to take me in it. We were on 
the outskirts of north London, in a new raw suburb. The 
cemetery was a new one; it looked as though it had been 
snatched only at the last moment from builders’ lots, 
fenced round, and a chapel hastily thrown up. 

I looked round me at Smith’s relatives, a young man 
and two men between forty and fifty. They were all three 
soldiers. That was clear from their manner and way of 
moving, as well as from their faces, which had all the same 
blank amiable expression of stiffness and alertness. They 
were men who knew their job — in a sense, they were 
dedicated to it, and in the same sense they were carefully 
or involuntarily insensible to any other life. I had pre- 
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dsely the feeling with them that I should have had as a 
schoolboy arriving at a new school. Yet they were taking 
a little trouble to be pleasant to me, giving me leg room, 
and a rug for my knees. 

They exchanged a few words between each other. Then 
I said diffidently: ‘This is a bad business.’ 

After a slight pause, the young man blurted: ‘Damned 
bad, I think.’ 

‘It may have other effects than the Government are 
hoping,’ I said. I was surprised to find that I had stiU 
some curiosity and inquisitive spark in me. I did actually 
want to know what they were feeling. 

‘It will have other effects,’ said the young man. He 
gripped his hand on the gloves he was carrying, and his 
nose and mouth became pinched with anger. 

One of the older men struck in smoothly. ‘There is a 
time for everything,’ he remarked. ‘Certainly it is not the 
time now to have trouble of any sort.’ 

‘You mean that the country is unsettled — ^mentally and 
economically?’ 

‘I daresay you are right,’ he said, very civil and in- 
different. 

‘The state of the country is bound up with the state of 
the army,’ the third man said calmly. ‘The present Gov- 
ernment is prepared to spend money on the defence forces. 
That is a welcome change. It will take a great deal of 
money and hard work to make up for the neglect of the 
past.’ 

‘But in time it will be made up,’ said the young soldier. 
He looked out of the window of the car, and a faint smile 
came on his face round his eyes and nostrils. I wondered 
whether he were seeing the time when the army would 
feel that it had been strengthened enough. Enough for 
what? 
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I had scarcely been in the house an hour when I was 
arrested and taken to the Headquarters of the Special 
Guards. My first thought was that I should be sent to a 
Training Camp and I prayed that it might be Winchell. 
I should at least have the satisfaction of putting myself 
right with Holman and his friends. This sentimental idea 
encouraged me during the five or six hours I was kept 
waiting in a downstairs room. 

At last I was examined, and questioned only about 
Lotte’s death, and my work in Norway. I had recognised 
one of the officers who was questioning me as a former 
head waiter at the cafe I used to visit when I was in Eng- 
land. This so confused me that I thought less about my 
answers than about the changes in our lives. He had never 
condescended to me. 

When he asked me suddenly where Ernest Sacker was, 
I answered after a moment that I did not know. 

They kept me standing in front of them for an hour, 
then told me carelessly that I could go. My passport, 
which had been taken from me at the beginning, was 
handed back. 

‘You have to-day and to-morrow to leave the country. 
But don’t come back,’ the late head waiter told me. 

I was astonished. ‘I am free?’ I said, slowly and 
foolishly. 

‘Yes. Why not?’ he said in a contemptuous voice. 
‘You’re not a danger to anyone or anything. Your sister’s 
estate will be held in trust for the time by the Govern- 
ment, but you can take your own personal property from 
the house.’ 

I felt humiliated and surprised. When I left the place I 
thought that the men on guard in the corridor were laugh- 
ing at me. I caught sight of the young sergeant who had 
helped me with Richard’s body two evenings ago, but 
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when he seemed about to speak to me I turned and hur- 
ried out of the place without looking aside. 

In the street I bought an evening newspaper and read 
in it that the Minister of Labour, George Body, had been 
detained in prison. ‘It is believed,’ the account went on, 
‘that he was involved in the attempt to seduce the 
Auxiliary Forces. A sojourn in a Training Camp will no 
doubt fit the circumstances of the case. Body was for- 
merly a member of the Labour Party.’ I felt a distinct 
satisfaction in reading this. 

The house was full of Special Guards. They were 
poking into all the cupboards and emptying drawers and 
shelves on to the floor. One handsome youth had dressed 
himself in a hat and long coat of my sister’s, and was 
parading up and down her room with her sunshade held 
over his head. I saw another putting small ornaments 
from the mantelpiece into his pockets, and another had 
broken a bottle of scent and was dipping his fingers in it 
and wiping them on his hair and clothes. 

After nine o’clock I left the house and walked about 
the streets for a time. Some of the shop windows were 
lighted, and men and women sauntered aimlessly past 
them, with no idea except to kill time. The only shops into 
which they looked were the show-rooms of the motor-car 
firms. When I had walked the length of Regent Street a 
light shower of rain sent most of them flying into the tube 
stations and buses. I had no wish to return to the house, 
and my train did not leave until the morning. Then I 
remembered that I knew Lewis’s address and I set off to 
visit him. 

He lived in a narrow street behind Tottenham Court 
Road. The street was dark and poverty-stricken as well 
as narrow. I rang the bell of his house and stood waiting 
on the empty pavement for a long time. The rain had 
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stopped, but the air was still damp and heavy, and there 
was the smell of poverty in it in this street. The door 
opened at last and a woman stood there inside the dark- 
ened passage and stared at me. I asked for Lewis, and 
she shut the door in my face at once. I walked a few steps 
and stood irresolute. Footsteps were coming towards me 
from a side-street. I turned round and peered in the dark- 
ness at a young man, not more than a boy, who must live 
in the house, since he stopped at the door and was drawing 
a key from his coat pocket. I hurried up to him. ‘Do you 
know a man called Lewis who lives, or used to live here?’ 
I asked. 

The boy looked at me curiously. ‘Are you a friend of 
his?’ he asked softly. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, and to persuade him I went on: ‘I 
have not seen him since the day of Myers’s funeral, and 
he may have moved.’ 

‘No, he is here,’ said the boy. ‘He is ill — but he is here 
and you can see him.’ 

He unlocked the door and allowed me to step in front 
of him into the house. The woman who had kept me out 
came into the passage from a room near the door. She 
drew back when she saw me. ‘You promised me not to 
bring anyone,’ she said, reproachfully, to the boy. 

‘Now, mother, it’s all right, don’t fuss,’ he said, lightly 
and kindly. ‘He is a friend of mine.’ 

She looked at me with dislike and resentment. ‘You 
can’t stay,’ she said. 

‘I have only come to see Lewis,’ I began, and the boy 
himself silenced me, by a gesture. Following him towards 
the stairs I glanced at his mother and saw in her face that 
she was only mortally afraid for her son. I would have 
reassured her but I did not know what to say. 

Lewis’s room was at the top of the narrow dingy house 
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— was the attic, and a faint light came into it through 
the skylight, from the overcast sky. The room itself was 
quite dark, with only the dispersed smoky greyness 
directly beneath the skylight. Not even a candle pierced 
the blackness. After a minute I became sufficiently used 
to it to make out the bed close to the near wall. And then 
Lewis spoke. 

‘Who is there?’ he said. 

‘It is Andrew Hillier,’ I said, standing still in the door- 
way. I felt the boy at my side start a little at the name. 

‘Come in, then,’ Lewis said quietly. ‘I am glad you 
have not been arrested.’ 

‘Shall I go?’ the boy asked, in a relieved joyful voice. 

‘Yes, go. Promise your mother that I shall be able to 
move out in a day or two. She needn’t worry. I’ll leave as 
soon as I can.’ 

‘Then you’re not very ill,’ I said. ‘Why are you lying in 
the dark like this? And what is wrong with you?’ 

‘I slipped, running into a basement room, and broke 
my ankle,’ said Lewis. ‘But it is almost mended. I am 
forced to lie here in the dark because this room is sup- 
posed to be empty. Fortunately it was empty when the 
police searched the house last week. That was the day I 
had gone out, and came back with my ankle broken. The 
boy is a friend of mine — I was coaching him for his 
examination— he was one of Tower’s pupils. And now his 
mother, poor woman, can’t sleep for fear.’ 

I had found my way to the side of the bed, and I sat 
down. ‘Do you blame her?’ 

‘Not at all,’ he said simply, almost merrily. I felt that 
he was smiling. ‘Tell me what you are doing— and what 
you are going to do.’ 

‘To-morrow at four o’clock I am sailing for Norway. I 
shall not come back.’ 
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‘So you are running away,’ Lewis said. 

I tried to see him, but his face was only smudged faintly 
in the darkness — I could make out his dark eyes and his 
mouth, but not the expression on them. ‘I see no other 
way out,’ I answered. ‘It would be useless for me to stay 
here, in hiding.’ 

‘One becomes used to it very quickly,’ smiled Lewis. 
‘And at least you have seen, or I hope you have, that 
there is no smooth way out. If there is a war, things will 
only seem worse. All those who fear change will be drawn 
together still more closely, and for a time I shall be hard 
put to it. You will see what will happen. It will turn out 
as it did before, that in the moment of danger, whatever 
shape danger takes — even if it is only the danger that so 
much food will be grown that it will have to be burned to 
keep it from getting into the hands of people who need 
it — ^many whom you thought were enemies of one another 
are found to have the same wishes at bottom. The indus- 
trialist and the labour leader both wish to keep their 
places and the respect of their fellows, both accept titles 
for themselves, both bring up their sons to honour what is 
and to fear what might be. The banker and the grocer 
at the corner see eye to eye about money and its uses. It 
is not only the rich who are shocked by the thought of 
social justice. I have heard a clerk drawing three pounds 
a week argue that two or three million unemployed were 
needed in order to put the fear of God into the others, and 
keep them quiet. I suppose his heart leaps up when he 
hears that still another young man has hanged himself in 
despair ’ 

‘Then why are you risking your life to alter the 
thoughts of Uiese people? Why not let them rot?’ 

There was a long silence. I fingered the rough covering 
of the bed, and my foot straying over the boards came on 
the thin edge of a strip of carpet. 
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‘I can’t help myself,’ he said at last, in a flat tone. 

‘But why do you preach violence and civil war?’ 

‘There is no other way,’ he said slowly. ‘I thought you 
would have seen that by now.’ 

‘War is never worth it,’ I exclaimed. My whole body 
was in revolt against him at this moment. 

‘Please do not raise your voice.’ 

‘I am sorry.’ 

‘You are clearly not used to hiding,’ he said. 

‘But I feel that you are welcoming violence,’ I whis- 
pered. ‘You do not want another way out; it gives you 
pleasure to anticipate it. I hate it and fear it. No war has 
ever been worth it, no revolution has ever paid for the 
slaughterings. Besides, I do not believe that it is inevi- 
table in England. The English are different. There is a 
tough root of belief in them. Compromise, easing of the 
present, will come in time.’ 

He moved suddenly, and his hand grasped my wrist. 
His fingers were roughened at the tips and very bony and 
dry. ‘No, I will tell you what is coming. The well-off and 
the powerful are like Saturn, they eat their own children 
to prevent any change taking place that could threaten 
them. In the past they have always been defeated by new 
men and new inventions. Either they will be defeated 
again or they will relapse, dragging us with them, into 
barbarism and war. That will be the triumph of Saturn. 
No revolt against them is quite certain of success. There 
is always another and worse level on to which they can 
wriggle. But W6 shall always fight, and one day we shall 
win. You will see other changes in the meantime. You will 
see a tussle between Denham and Thomas Chamberlayn 
for the power of the State, and Denham defeated 
changes like that are not important, although you, watch- 
ing them from your funk-hole, will become excited and 
tbinlf that something is really happening. You won’t see 
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what actually is happening. Even when you read one day 
that I have been shot resisting arrest.’ 

I did not answer. He sighed, and asked me what my 
friends in Norway thought of England. 

‘Oh, they think we are finished,’ I said. 

‘So we should be if all Englishmen were like you,’ he 
answered. His fingers moved on my wrist for a moment. 
‘Stay, and face it,’ he said gently. ‘Do you know that I 
like and trust you?’ 

‘No, I’m not one of you,’ I whispered. My hand and 
arm pressing the bed had become cold. ‘I don’t believe in 
your faith, if it is a faith. I believe that England will be 
saved in her own way, and it won’t be yours.’ 

Lewis did not speak. I felt his fingers slowly leave my 
wrist. I stood up to go away, only eager now to leave him 
lying, without a light, in the airless shabby room. When I 
said: ‘Good-bye,’ he did not answer. I waited a moment, 
and heard him breathing, slow quiet breaths. Feeling my 
way along the wall I found the door. I opened and closed 
it very gently and crept furtively down the stairs. In the 
passage I heard the boy’s voice murmuring on quietly be- 
hind a closed door, and his mother’s answers. The street 
was still empty when I stepped into it. I spent the rest of 
the night walking about the streets of this part of the city. 
Not for the world, I thought, can I go back again to sleep 
in Lotte’s house. But when I went there in the morning to 
fetch my luggage it was empty and some of the rooms had 
been tidied: there was only one middle-aged Special 
Guard, a lean bottle-nosed cockney, in the hall and he was 
actually trying to restore decency. He looked at me with 
a half grin. ‘Must leave things right,’ he muttered. 

In the evening at ten o’clock we were out of sight of 
land. The sea was smooth, moving gently, in dark long 
furrows, with a gleam of white disappearing rapidly into 
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the darkness. I was tired, but my eyelids strained widely 
open. I did not realise that I had finished with England, 
that I should never see or smell or touch it again, and yet 
it had become shadowy and unreal to me. I thought of 
the rat courage of Lewis. I thought of Tower. Was there 
an underground movement against the destroyers, and 
was he part of it? Even so quickly after what had hap- 
pened I was already uncertain and confused in the welter 
of motives, greeds, fears, ambitions. I reflected that if all 
the dead of the past week came to life and met together 
in one room, still the truth of what each of them had 
hoped would be hard, no, impossible to tell. 

I felt myself empty, except for those who had died. I 
tried to think of Ernest and Steffy. They, at least, I said, 
have a future. But the feeling of emptiness in my own 
spirit returned, and persisted. It seemed that my roots 
were too firmly and deeply curled round the past, round 
the old England, the old houses and the old words and 
thoughts. In between these, the soil was dry and falling 
away, but my roots only clung the faster to what was left. 
I was not comfortable any longer in the past. Yet I could 
neither imagine myself living in a new way, nor wish it. 
I have lost both worlds, I thought. Even the safety 
towards which I was going had neither comfort nor attrac- 
tion for me now. 

I stood on deck until I was alone there, then went to 
my cabin; I closed my eyes, but at first I could only think 
of what I had lost. 


THE END 


Tj 0 m 0 — Oslo, 
July-August, 1935- 
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